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The Jbllmoing Particuhars^ in the jiuthor^s 
own hcmd^writingj and endorsed by him — 
" Some Occwrrences in my Life. M. ^/*— 
were found amongst his papers (ifter his de- 
cease. 



DATES 



Of some Occurrences in my own Life. 

A. D. 
Richard Hurd was born at Con- 

greve, in the Parish of Penkrich, in the 

County of Stafford, January 13 - 1719-20 

He was the second of three children,, all 

sons, of John and Hannah Hurd; plain, 

honest, and good people ; of whom he can 

truly say with the poet — 

Si naturajuheretj &fc. 

They rent^ a considerable farm at Cou- 
greve, when he w»s. borri ; but §oon after 
removed to a larger at Penford, about half 
way between Brewood and Wolverhamp^ 
ton in the 9ame County. 

a4 



VIU BATES OF SOME OCCURRENCES 

There being a good Grammar School at 
Brewood, he was educated there under the 
Reverend ^ Mr. Hillm&n , and^ upon his 
deaths under his successor, the Reverend 
Mr. Budworth -, — both well qualified for 
their ofjice, and both very kind to him. 

_ # 

Mr. Budworth had been Master of the 
School at Rudgely; where he continued 
two years after his election to Brewood, 
while the School-house, which had been 
much neglected, was repairing. He was 
therefore sent to Rudgely immediately on 
'Mr. Budworth's appointnient to Brewood, 
returned with him to this place, and con- 
tinued under his care, till he went to the 
University. 

He must add one word more of his 
second Master. He knew him well, when 
he afterwards was of an age' to judge of his 
merits. He had been a scholar of the 

» 

famous Mr. Blackwell of Derby, and after- 
wards bred 'at Christ's College in Cam- 
bridge, where he resided till he had taken 
his M. A/s degree. He understood Greek 
and Latin well, and had a true taste of the 
best writers in those languages^ He was, 
besides, a polite, well-bred man, and sin- 
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IN THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. IX 

A.D. 

gularly attentive to the manners^ in every 
sense of the word, of his. scholars. He 
had a warm sense of virtue and religion, 
and enforced both with a natural and tak- 
ing eloquence. How happy, to have had 
such a man, first, for his school-master, 
and then for hisiriend. 

Under so good direction, he was thought 
fit for the University, and was accordingly 
admitted in Emanuel College, in Cam- 
bridge, October 3, - - 1/33 
but did not go to reside there till a year or 
two afterwards. 

In this college, he was happy in receiv- 
ing the countenance, and in being permit- 
ted to attend the Lectures, of that excel- 
lent Tutor, Mr. Henry Hubbard, although 
he had been admitted under another person. 

He took his B. A.'s degree in - 1738-9 

He took his M. A/s degree, and was 
elected fellow in - - 1742 

Was ordained Deacon, 13th of June that 
year in St. Paul's Cathedral, London, by 
Dr. Jos. Butler, Bishop of Bristol and 
Dean of St. Paul's, on Letters Dimissory 
from Dr. Gooch, Bishop of Norwich. 

Was ordained Priest, 20 May - 1744 



^ I>AT£S OP SOME OCCURRENQBS 

A. D. 

in the Chapel of Gojiville and Caius Col- 1744 
lege, Cambridge, by the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, Dr. Gooeh. 

He took his B. D/s degree in - 1749 

He published the same year Remarks on . 
Mr. Westpn's book on the Rejection of 
Heathen Miracles, and his Commentary on 
Horace's uirs^ Poetiqa; which last book 
introduced him to the acquaintance d£ Mr. 
Warburtori, by whose recommendation to 
t the Bishop of London, Dr. Sherlock, he 
was appointed Whitehall Pres^cher in May . 1750 

He published the Commentary on the 
Epistle to Augustus in , - - 1751 

— the ' new edition of both Comments, 
with Dedication to Mr. Warburton, in 1753 

— the Dissertation on the Delicacy of 
Friendship in - - - 1755 

f His Father died Nov, 27 this year, aet. 70- 
He published the Remarks on Hume's 

Natural History of Religion in - 1757 

Was instituted this year, Feb. 16, to the 

Rectory of Thurcaston, in the County of 

Leicester, on the presentation of Emanuel 

College. 

He published Moral and Political Dia* 

logues ^ - - , - 1759 



Uf THB LIFBOy THE i^UTHOR. au 

. A. JP. 

'- Hehadithe Sine*cure Rectory of Folk- 
ton, near Bridliftgtpn, Yorkshire, given him . 
by the Lord Chancellor (Earl of North- 
ington) on thie recoromendation of Mr. 
Allen, of Prior Park, neai- Bath, Novem- 
ber 2, . - -1 - ^ : : 1762 

He published the Letteia >n;XnhiTOfcy ' 
and RpmaHce.this y^ir^ i 

— Dialogues on Foreign Travel inj . .. If 68 

And letter to jpr. Iceland of. Dublin in 1764 

He wae Iliads Preaober of LincolGL's Inn, 
on the recommendaiiidn of Mr. Charles 
Yorke, &c. Novembers, - - 1765 

Was coUated to the Archdeaconry of 
Gloucester,. on the death of Dr. Geekie, by 
tbe Bishop, August 27, - 17^7 

Was appointed to open the Lecture of 
Bishop Warburton on^ Propbecy in - I768 

He took tbe degree of D. D« at Cam<^ 
bridge Colbhiencefdent this yean . 

He publiahed.the SerMons on Prophecy 
in - - - . , ^ 1772 

His Mother died Feb. 37, I773, »t 88. I773 

He Was consecrated Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, the 12tb of Febraary 1776 

He published the Ist Volume of Ser- 
mons preached at Lincoln's Inn I776 
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klV DATES OF SOHS OCCURRENCES 

A. D. 

Added more books to the lAhnty this IfSS 
year. And put the last hand (t± least he . 
thinks so) to the Bishop of Gloucester's 
Life, to be prefixed to the new edition of 
his works now in the press. 

Confirmed Princess Augusta j[tiieir Ma- 
jesties' second daughter]] in the Chapel of 
Windsor Castle, Dec. the 24th this year 1785 

Preached in the Chapel the next day 
(Christmas day) and administered the Sa- 
crament to their Majesties and the Princess 
Royal and Princess Augusta. 

Preached before the Lords the 30th of 
January - - • 1/86 

His Majesty was pleased this year to be- 
stow a prebend of Worcester [[vacant by 
the death of Dr. Young] on my Chaplain, 
Mr. Kilvert. 

Preached before their Majesties and 
Royal Family in the Chapel of Windsor 
Castle, and administered the Sacrament 
to them, on Christmas day lfS6. 

In the end of February this year - IfSS 
was published in seven volumes 4to a com- 
plete edition of the works of Bishop War- 
burton. The Life is omitted for the pre- 
sent. 



IN TH£ XJFE OF THB AUTHOR. XIT 

A. D. 

MurehlS, I788, a fine gold Medal was I766 
this day given me by his Majesty at- the 
Queen's House. 

The King's head on one side. The Re- 
verse was taken from a Seal of mine % which 
his Majesty dhanced to see, and approvekl. 

The Die was cut by Mr. Burch, and the 
Medal designed for the annual Prize-I^B- 
sertation cm Tbe61c3gioai Subjects in the 
University of Gottingen. 

This summer the King came to Chelten- 
ham to drirdL the waters, and was attended 
by the Queen, the Princess Royal, and the 
Princesses Augusta and Elizabeth. They 
arrived at Cheltenham in the evening of 
Saturday July the 12th, and resided in a J^utyis. 
house of Earl Falconbei^. From Chelten- 
ham they made excursions to set^ral places 
in Gloucestershire and Worcestershire, and 
were every where received with joy by all 
ranks of people. 

On Saturday, August the second. They Aug. 2. 
were pleased to visit Hartlebury, at the 
distance of thirty-three miles, or more, 

[a A Crofs with the initials on a label — I. N. R. I. 
a Glory above, and the motto below £K JIISTEXIS;.] 



Xvi BATES OF SOME OCCUREENCES 

A. B. 

The Duke of York came from London to I788 
Cheltenham the day before, and was pleased 
to come with them. They arrived at Har- 
tlebury at half an hour past eleven, Lord 
G>urtoun, Mr. Digby (the Queen's Vice- 
Chamberlain), Col. Gwin (one of the King's 
Equerries), the Countesses of Harcourt aiid 
Courtoun, composed the suite. Their Ma- 
jesties, after seeing the House, breakfasted 
in the Library ; and, when they had re- 
posed themselves some timeij walked into 
the Garden, and took several turns on the 
Terrases, especially the Grreen Terras in 
the Chapel Garden. Here they shewed 
themselves to an immense croud of people, 
who flocked in from the neighbourhood, 
and standing on the rising grounds in the ^ 
Park, saw, and were seen, to great advan- 
tage. The day being extremely bright^ 
the shew was agreeable and striking. About 
two o'clock, their Majesties, &c. returned 
to Cheltenham. 

On the Tuesday following, August the Aug. 5- 
fifth, their Majesties, with the three' Prin- 
cesses, arrived at 8 o'clock in the evening at 
the Bishop's Palace in. Worcester, to attend 
the charitable meeting of the three Quires of 



A. D. 

Worcester, Hewford^ And Oldtid^ster/ for I788 
the benefit of th^ Widows ^tid ofph^fi^ g( 
the pdoner Clergy df thdsie Dioceses ; Which 
had been fijced, iti cctls^qliefice ctf the sig- 
nification of the King's ifitetition to honour 
that solemnity with his jiresencJc, for the 
6th, J^th, andSth ofthfetihonth. 

The next moaning a Mttle before 10 
o'clock, the King was> pleased to receive the 
compliments of the Clergy. The Bishop, 
in the name of himself, Deati and Chapter 
and Clergy of the Church arid Dj6cese, 
addressed the King in the Great Hall, in 
a short speech^, to which his Majesty was 

b " We, the Bbhop and Deaui arid Cbapter and 
Clergy of the Charck Mid Diocese of Wofcester^ 
humbly beg leave to preserit oaf dutiful respects to 
your Mi^ty, aod to express tbe joy Mre f^l on 
your Miijesty^ft arriviil at tbis places 

'< Your presence^ Sir^ glaiddnas tbe hearts of 
your faithful subjects, wberever you go. But We, 
the Clargy of tbi9 pM^ee, bate a pcculiaF G»tt9€ ta 
rejoice in tbtf lioiioiii' voncbaoifed as tt this time ; a 
time, devoted to an excellent charity for the i^Il^f 
of a most dcterviftf jr thoagh aiiforttitiat^ pan df oaf 
Order. Tha$ gradiDtti AOtke and coaafienance of 
us at su<4 a ii\imen% Aewt^ 9d yam whoUt Itf6 has . 
invariably doBH, your z^aknt^ cMMiccnril &# «tMr Iq-^ 
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pleased to return a gracious answer. He 1788 
had then the honour to address the Queen 
in a few words, to which a gracious reply- 
was made ; and they had all the honour to 
kiss the King^s and Queen's hand. 

Soon after 10, the Corporation, by their 
Recorder, the Earl of Coventry, addressed 
and went through the same ceremony of kiss- 
ing the King's hand. Then the King had a 



terests of Religion^ and the credit of its Ministers. 
And we trust. Sir, that we entertain a due sense of 
this goodness ; and that we shall never be wanting 
in the most dutiful attachment to your Majesty^s 
sacred person, to your august house, and to your 
mild and beneficent government. 

" In our daily celebration of the sacred offices^ 
committed to our charge, we make it our fervent 
prayer to Almighty God, that He will be pleased to 
take your Majesty into his special protection ; and 
that your Majesty may live long^ very long, in health 
and honour, to be tha blessing and the delight of all 
your people.^' 

[The above is the substance, and I believe the 
words, of my address to the King at Worcester, 6^th 
August 1788J 

To this address his Majesty was pleased to return 
an answer, very 'gracious, personally, to the Bishop 
himself, and expressive of the highest regard for the 
Clergy of the Established Church. R. W- 



IN THE LIFE OP THE AUTH&r; XIX' 

A. D. 

Lev^ in the Great Hall, which laiftted till I788: 
11, when their Majesties, &c. walked 
tlirough the Court of the Palace to the Ca- 
thedral, to attend divine Service and a Ser- 
mon. .The Apparitor General, 2 Sc^ton^, 
2 Virgers, and 8 Beadsmen, walked before 
the King (as on great occasions they usually 
do before the Bishop) ; the Lord in wait* 
ing (Earl of Oxford) on the King's right 
hand, and the Bishop in his lawn on the 
left. After the King, came the Queen and 
Princesses, attended by the Countesses of 
Pembroke and Harcourt (Ladies of tHe 
Bed-chamber), and the Countess of Cour- 
town, and the rest of their Suite. At the 
entrance of the Cathedral, their Majesties 
were received by the Dean and Chapter in 
their Surplices and hoods, and conducted to 
the foot of the stairs leading to their seat 
in a Gallery prepared and richly furnished 
by the Stewards ^ for' their use, at the bot4 
tom of the Church near the West window. 
The same ceremony Was observed the two 

[c Edward Foley, Esq. Member of Parliament 
for the County, and William Langford, D« D. l^te 
Prebendarv of Worcester.] 

b2 



33f hat^ Of soafE 0QpfrsB&)9e£3 

j^Uowing 4^yf, oa which they h^wed sa-i I788 
cred mu$id(, hxit without pmyera or a eerr 
:pnLon. On the lost dfiy Aug. 8tfa, the King 
was pl^^ed to give ,s^.800 to the charity ; 
and in the evening attended a concert in 
the Colkge Hall for the benefit of the 
Stewards. 

On Saturday morning, Aug. 0th, the ^^s9 
King and. Que^n, &c. returned to Cheltenr 
ham. 

Paring th^ir Majesties* stay at .the Pa- 
lace^ they attended prayers in the Chapel 
of the Palace every morning (except the 
first, ^ when the service was performed in 
the Church) which were read by the 
Bishop, 

The King at parting was pleased to put 
into my hands for the poor of the City 
^.50, and the Queen ^.50 more ; which 
I desired the Mayor (Mr. Davis) to see 
distribfited amongst them in a proper 
ptianner. 

The King also left ^.300 in my hands 
towards releasing the Debtors in the County 
and City Jails. 

During the three days at Worcester, the 
concomrse of people of all ranks was im- 
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A. D. 

mense^ and tb? joy umYersal. The wea« I7B8 
ther was uaeomnttmly fin^* And no acoi* 
dent of any kind interrupted the mutaal 
satisfaction, whidfi was given, and received^ 
on this occasion. 

On Saturday, August 16, the King and A^ig,W 
Royal Family left Cheltenham, and re- 
turqed that evening to Windsor. 

In the beginning of November following, ^q?. \ 
the King was seized with that illness, 
which was so much' laqien ted. It con- 1/89 
tinued till the end of February If 89, when F*-W 
his Majesty happily recovered. 

Soon after I had his Majesty's command 
to attend him at Kew ; and on March 15, M«r.i5 
I administered the Sacrament to his Ma« 
jesty at Windsor in the Chapel of the 
Castle, as also on Easter Sunday, April Apiili* 
12, and preached both days. 

At the Sacrament of March IS, the 
King was attended only by three or four 
of his Grentlemen : On £ast^-day, the 
Queen, Princess Royal, and Princesses 
Augusta and Elisabeth, with several Lords 
and Gentlemen and Ladies of the Court, 
attended the King to the Chapel, and 
received th^ Sacrament with him. 
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A.D. 

On April 23 [St George's Day] a pwb- 3789 
lie thanksgiving for the King's recovery April23 
was appointed. His Majesty, the Queen, 
and Royal Family, with the two Houses 
of Parliament, &c. went in procession to 
St. Paul's. The Bishop of London preach- 
ed. I was not well enough to be there. 

May 28, 1790, the Duke of Montagu 1790 
died. He was a nobleman of singular M^^s 
worth and virtue ; of an exemplary life ; 
and of the best principles in Church and 
State. As Governor to the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Frederick, he was very 
attentive to his charge, and executed that 
trust with great propriety- a;nd dignity. 
The Preceptor was honoured with his con^ 
fidence : and there never was the least mis- 
understanding between them ; or so much 
as a difference of opinion as to the manner 
in which the educationof the Princes should 
be conducted. 

In October ,1790, I had the honour to 
receivQ from the King the present of two 
fine full-length pictures of his Ms^esty 
and the Queen, copied from those at the 
Queen's House, St. James's Park, painted 
by the late Mr. Crainsborough. . . t 
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These pictures are put up in the great 1790 
Drawing-room at the Palace in Worcester, 
and betVvixt them, over the fire-place^ is 
fixed an oval tablet of white marble with 
the following Inscription in Gold Letters. 

" Hospes, 

Imagines, quas contemplaris, 

Augustorum Frincipum, 

Georgii III, et Charlottse Conjugis, 

Rex ipse 
Richardo Episcopo Vigomiensi 

Donavit, 
1790/' 
My younger Brother, Mr. Thomas Hurd, 1791 
of Birmingham, died on Saturday, Sept, Sqptir 

17, 1791. 

My elder Brother, Mr. John Hurd, of 1792 
Hatton, near Shifnal, died on Thursday, Dec«* 
December 6, 1792. 

My noble and honoured friend, the Earl 1793 
of Mansfield, died March 20, 1793. March ao 

My old and much esteemed friend. Dr. 
Balguy, Prebenciary and Archdeacon of 1795 
Winchester, died January 19, 1795. Jan.U> 

The Life of Bishop Warburton, which 
was sent ta the press in Autumn last, was 

• n 
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A.I>. 

not printed off till the end of January, nor 1795 
published till towards the end of February Feb.^4 
this year. 

Printed in the course of this year at the 
Kidderminster press a Collection of Bishop 
Warburton's Letters to me, to be published 
after my death for the benefit of the Wor* 
cester Infirmary. — The edition consisted of 
250 Copies, 4to •— was finished at the press l^- ^ 
in the beginning of December. 

In the Summer of 1796 visited my Dio- 1796 
cese in person, I have great reason to sup- june 
pose for the last time ; being in the 77*^ I7to3o 
year of my age -*-jSa^ iuohmtas Dei ! 

Mrs. Stafford Smith, late Mrs. Warbur- 
ion, died at Fladbury, September 1, 1796. Sept.! 

Mr. Mason died at Aston, April 5, 1797- 1797 
He Was one of my oldest and most respected ^**^ ^ 
friends. How few of this description now 
Mtlltid ! 

By God's gteiit mercy enter this day [24 1 799 
Jan. 1799] into my 80th year. Ps. xc. 10. J^i*^ 24 
But s6e^ 1 C01-. xr. 22. Rom. viii. 18. 
\ Pi^. L 3 — 5» Xap/f rm ^>m vrci ri unniftf^ 
yirea aQMv imps^ 2 Car« ix* 15. 

It pleMed God that I was able this Sum^ Ma>a7t9 
mer to confirm overfall parts of my Diocese. J^^® ^^ 
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And to visit my Diocese in person once ;1jB00 
more in June 1800. — L. D. Junc« to 17 

Lost my old and worthy friend Dr. He- 1801 
berden, in the dlst ot 92nd year of his age, Mayi6 
May 16, 1801. 

G>nsecrated, on Tuesday the 15th of 1802 
June, 1802, the new Church aiid Church- J"»«i^ 
yard of Lower Eatington, near. Shipston, in 
Warwickshire. 

My most deserving, unhappy, friend. 
Dr. William Amald, died at Leicester, 
August 5, 1802* Aug. 6 

Visited my Diocese by Commission— 1803 
Commissipners, Dr. Arnold, my Chancelr Mayai 
lor, and Dr. Evans, Archdeacon. ^o J^^e ^ 

St. James' day, Jidy 25, 1804, held an 1804 
Ordination in Hartlebury. Chapel — 3 Dea- J^y«s 
cons, 5 Priests —r the last I c^n expect to 
undertake.. 

Confirmations by the Bishop of Chester 1805. 
(Dr. Majendie.) March 27, Stratford. March S7 

28, Bromsgrove.. 28, 
. 29, Hales Owen. 2? 

— by the Mshop of Hereford (Dr. Corn- 
wall.} June 14, Worcester Junei4 

15, Pershore 1^ 

17, Kidderminster ^7 

VOL. I. c 
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A. D. 

Visited my Diocese this year by Com* 1806 
mission ^ — 

Commissioners^ 
The Chancellor and Archdeacon. 
Warwick - - . May 26. 
Worcester - - - 38. 

Kidderminster - - 30. 

Pershore - - - 31. 

1807, Sept. 26. The Prince of Wales 180/ 
visited Lady Dpwnshire, at Ombersley 
Court this month. • I was too infirm to wait 
upon him either at Ombersley or Worcester ; 

but his Royal Highness was pleased to call 
at Hartlebury, on Saturday tiie 26th of sc^^'* 
this month, attended by his brodier the 
Duke of Sussex, and Lwd Lake, and staid 
with me above an hour. 

1808, April 23. Granted a Commission 1808 
to the Bishop of Chester^ (Dr. Majendie,) 

to consecrate the new Qiapel and burying- 
ground at Red-Ditcb, in the parish of Tar- 
debig; which was performed this day, 
Thursday, April 21, 1808, the proper offi- 
cers of the Court, and two of my Chaplaiasr 
attending. 
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To this short narrative (the last paragraph of 
which was written by the Author only five weeks 
before his death) little more will be added. 

So late as the first Sunday in February before 
his death, though then declining in health and 
strength, he was able to attend his Parish Church, 
and to receive the Sacrament. Free from any 
painfiil or acute disorder, he gradually became 
weaker, but his faculties continued perfect. After 
a few days confinement to his bed, he expired in 
his sleep, on Saturday morning. May 28, 1808 ; 
having completed four months beyond his eighty- 
eighth year. He was buried in Hartlebury 
Church-yard, according to his own directions. 

He had been Bishop of Worcester for almost 
twenty-seven years: a longer period than any 
Bishop of that See since the Reformation. 
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TO 



SIR EiDWARD LltTtETON, Bart. 



JlI A VING, reviewed these Sheets with some care^ 
I beg leaye to put them into your hands, as a testi- 
mony of the respect I bear you ; and, for the time 
that such things may have the fortune to live,, as a 
monument of our friendship. 

'I 

You see, by the turn of this address, you have 
aothing to fear from that offensive adulation, which 
has so much dishonoured Letters. You and I have 
lived together on other terms. .And I should be 
ashamed to ofier you even such a trifle as this, in a 
manner that would give you a right to think meanly 
of its author. 

Ybur extreme delicacy allows me to imy nothing 
of my obligations^ which otherwise would demand 
my wamiett a^knewiedgments. For yoiir constant 
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favour has followed me in all ways^ in which you 
could contrive to express it. And indeed I have 
never known any man more sensible to the good 
offices of his friends, and even to their good inten- 
tions, or more disposed, by every proper method^ 
to acknowledge them. But you much over-rate 
the little services, which it has been in my power to 
render to you. I had the honour to be intrusted 
with a part of your education, and it was my duty 
to contribute all I could to the success of it. But 
the task was easy and pleasant. I had only to cul- 
tivate that good sense, and those generous virtues, 
which you brought with, you to the University, and 
which had already grown up to some maturity 
under the care of a man, to whom we had both of 
us been extremely obliged ; and who possessed every 
talent of a perfect institutoi- of youth in a degree, 
which, I believe, has been rarely found in any of 
that profession, since the days of Quinctilian. 

I wish this small tribute of tespect, in which! 
know how cordially you join with me, could be any 
honour to the memory of an excellent person*, who 
loved us both, and was less known, in his life-time, 
from that obscure situation to which the caprice of 
fortune oft condemns the most accomplished charac^ 
ters, than his highest merit deserved. 

a The Reverend Mr. Bud worth, Head-Master of tbe Gnoja* 
mar Sqhool ft B«»wood, .in StaflPordshM^. Ho diwl.inl745. 
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It was to cherish and improve that taste of polite 
letters, which his early care had instilled into you, 
that you required me to explain to you the following 
exquisite piece of the best poet. I recollect with 
pleasure how welcome this slight essay then was to 
you ; and am secure of the kind reception you will 
now give to it ; improved, as I think it is, in some 
respects, and presented to you in this public way. — 
I was going to say, how much you benefited by this 
poet (the fittest of all others, for the study of a gen- 
tleman) in your acquaintance with his morale as 
well as critical writings ; and how successfully you 
applied yourself to every other part of learning, 
which was thought proper for you — But I remem- 
ber my engagements with you, and will not hazard 
your displeasure by saying too much. It is enough 
for me to add, that I truly respect and honour you ; 
and that, for the rest, I indulge in those hopes, 
which every one, who knows you, entertains from 
the excellence of your nature, from the hereditary 
honour of your family, and from an education in 
which you have been trained to the study of the best 
things. 

I am^ 

Dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and 

most obedient Servant, 

Emak. Coll. Camb. 
June 21> 1757. ^ *^- "^^^* 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It is agreed on all hands^ that the antients are our 
mastera iathe art of composition. Such of their 
writings^ therefore^ as deliver instructions for the 
exercise of this art, must be of the highest value. 
And, if any of them hath acquired a credit, in this 
respect, superior to the rest, it is, perhaps, libefoU 
lowing work : which the learned have lopg since 
considered ^s a kind of summon/ of the rules 6f good 
writing; to be gotten by heart by evexy young 
student ; and to whose decisive authority the greats 
est masters in taste and composition must finally 
submit. 

But the more unquestioned the credit of this poem 
is^ the more it will concern the public, that it be 
justly and accurately understood. The writer of 
these sheets then believed it might be of use, if he 
took some pains to clear the sense, connect the me* 
thod, and ascertain the scope and purpose, of this 
admired epistle. Others, he knew indeed, an4 
some of the first fame for critical learning, had been 
before him in this attempt. Yet he did not find 
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himself prevented by their labours ; in which, be- 
sides innumerable lesser faults, he, more especially, 
observed two inveterate errors, of such a sort, as 
must needs perplex the genius, and distress the 
learning of any commentator. The one of these re- 
spects the SUBJECT ; the other, the method of the 
Art of 'poetry. It will be necessary to say some- 
thing upon each. 

1 . That the Art of poetry, at large, is not the 
proper subject of this piece, is so apparent, that it 
hath not escaped the dullest arid least attentive of its 
critics. For, however all the different kinds of 
poetry might appear to enter into it, yet every one 

. saw, that some at least were very slightly considered : 
whence the frequent attempts, the artes et institu-- 
tiones poeticce, of writers both at home and abroad, 
to supply its deficiencies. But, though this truth 
was seen and confessed, it unluckily happened, that 
the sagacity of his numerous commentators went no 
further. They still considered this fanK>us epistle 
as a collection, though not a system, of criticisms 
on poetry in general ; with this concession howeveir, 
that the stage had evidently the largest share in it*. 
Under the influence of this prejudice, several writers 
of name took upon them to comment and explain 
it : and with the success, which Was to be expected 

. from so fetal a mistake on setting out, as the not 
seeing, '^ that the proper and sole (purpose of the 

* Satyra hiec est in sui scecuU poetas^ prjecifue vero in Ro» 
manum drama. Baxter. 
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^* author^ ,was^ not to abridge the Greek critics^ 
'^ whom he probably never thought of ; nor to 
^^ amuse himself with composing a short critical 
system, for the general use of poets, which every 
Une of it absolutely confutes ; but, simply to critic 
" cize the Roman drama.** For to this end, not 
the tenor of the work only, but, as will appear^ 
every single precept in it, ultimately refers. The 
mischiefs of this original error have been long felt. 
It hath occasioned a constant perplexity in defining 
the general method, and in fixing the import of 
particular rules. Nay its effects have^ reached still 
further. For, conceiving as they did, that the 
whole had been composed out of the Greek critics^ 
the labour and ingenuity of its interpreters have 
been misemployed in picking out authorities, which 
were not wanted, and in producing, or, more pro- 
perly, by their studied refinements in creating, 
conformities, which were never designed^ Whence ' 
it hath come to pads, that, instead of investigating 
the order of the poet's own reflexions, and scrutinize 
ing the peculiar state of the Roman stage (the me- 
thods, which common sense and common criticism 
would prescribe) the world hath been nauseated 
with insipid lectures on Aristotle and Phalereus i 
whose solid sense hath been so attenuated and sub* 
tilized by the delicate operation of French criticism^ 
as hath even gone some way towards bringing the 
art itself into disrepute. 

2, But the wrong explications of this poem have 

b2 
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arisen^ not from the miseoneepCion of tiia smbfect 
only^ but from an inattention tp the method of it. 
The latter was, in part^ the genuin eonsequenee of 
the^rmer. For, not suspecting an unity of design 
in the subject, its interpreters never looked for, or 
could never find a consistency of disposition in the 
method. And this was indeed the very block upon 
, which Heinsius, aqd, before him, Juuus Scali- 
GER, himself, stumbled. These illustrious critic^^ 
with all the force of genius, which is required to 
disembarrass an involved subject, and all the aids of 
learning, that can lend a ray to enlighten a dark 
one^ have, notwithstanding, found themselves ut* 
terly unable to unfold the order of this epistle ; inso • 
much^ that Scaliger^, bath boldly pronounced 
the conduct of it to be vicums ; and Heinsius^ had 
no other way to evade the charge, than by recurring 
to the forced and uncritical expedient of a licentious, 
transposition. The truth is, they were both in one 
common error. That the poet's purpose had been to 
write a criticism of the art of poetry at large^ and 
not, as is here shewn, of the Roman drama in parti- 
cular. But there is something more to be observed, 
in the case df Heinsius. For, as will be made ap- 
pear in the notes on particular places, this critic 
did not pervert the order of the piece, from a simple 
mistake about the drift of the subject, but, alsck, 
from a total inapprehension of the genuin charm 
and beauty of the epistolary method. And> be- 

^ Praef. in lib. poet, et 1. vi. p, 338. 
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exMt I take this to be a prioeipal cause of the wi'oiig 
iatefpi^ations, that hare been given of all the 
epiid^ of Horace ; aad it ie, in itself, a point 4f 
carioiiB ctiticism, of which little or nothing hath 
been said by any good writer, I will take the liberty 
to enlcM-ge upon it* 

Tate EpistXE, however varioius in its appearances, 
is, in fact, but of two kinds ; one of which may be 
cadled the Didactic; the o/Aer, the Elegiac 
epistle. By the Finar I mean all those epistles, 
whose end is to instruct ; whether the subject be 
nuoralSy politics^ criticism^ or, in general, kmmAn 
l^ : by the latter, all those, whose end is to . 
nun>e ; whether the occasion be hve^ friendship j 
jealousy ^ or other private distressifs. If there are 4ome 
of a lighter kind in Horace, and other good writers, 
which seem not reducible to either of these two 
classes, they are to be regarded only, as the triiliiigs 
of their pen, and deserve not*to be considered, as 
making a third and distinct species of this poem. 

Now these two kinds of the epistle, as they diflfer 
widely from each other in their subject and end^ So 
do they likewise iti their originai : though both 
fiourished at the same time>y and aoe both wholly 
R&man. 

I. The former, or Didactic epistle, was, in (act, 

the true and proper (Spring of the SatiI^x. It 

will be worth while to reflect how this haf^tied. 

Satire, in its origin, I mean in the rude Jescennine 

farce, from which the idka of this poem was taken 
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W^% a mere exteinporaneous jumble of mirth and ill- . 
nature. £nniu8, who had the honour of introduc- 
ing it under its new name, without doubt, civiUzed 
both, yet left it without form or method ; it being 
only, in his hands, a rhapsody of poems on difier- 
ent subjects, and in different measures. Common 
^nse disclaiming the extravagance of this hetero^ 
geneous mixture, Lucilius advanced it, in its nei^t 
$tep, to an' unity of design and metre; which was 
so considerable a change, that it procured him the 
high appellation of Inventor of this poem. 
Though, when I say, that Lucilius introduced into 
satire an unity of metre y I mean only, in the 4rame 
piece ; for the measure^ in different satires, appears 
to have been different. That the design in him was 
mej I conclude, ^r^f. Because Horace expresly 
informs us, that the form or kind of writing in the 
satires of Lucilius was exactly the same with that in 
his own ; in which no one will pretend, that there 
is the least appearance of that rhapsodical, detachejd 
form^ which made the character of the old satire. 
But, principally, because, on any other supposi- 
tion, it does not appear, what pould give Lucilius a 
claim to that high appellation of Inventor of this 
poem* That he was Xh^ first, who copied the man- 
ner of the old comedy in satire, could neyer be suffi- 
cient for this purpose. For all, that be derived into 
it from thence, was, as Quinctilian speaks, libertas 
at que inde acerbitas et abunde salis. It sharpened 
his invective, and polished his wit, that is, it iin^ 
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proved the air, but did not alter the Jhrm of the 
satire. As little can a right to this title be pleaded 
from the uniformity of measure, which he intr^ 
duced into it. For this, without Bn unity ofdesign^h 
so far from being an alteration for the better, that it 
even heightens the absurdity ; it being surely more 
reasonable to adapt difierait measures to difierent 
subjects^ than to treat a number of inconneoted and 
quite difierent subjects in the same measure. When 
therefore Horace tells us^ that Lucilius was the In- 
ventor of the satire^ it must needs be understood^ 
that he was the first, who, from its former con-^ 
fosed state, reduced it into a regular consistent 
poem, respecting one main end, as well as observ-* 
ing one measure. Little now remained for Horacs 
but to polish and refine. His only material altera* 
tion was, that he appropriated to the satire 0N£, 
that is, the heroic metre. 

' From this short history of the satire we collect, 
1. that its design was one : And 2. we learn, what 
was the general form of its composition. For, 
arising out of a^ loose, disjointed, miscellany, its 
method, when most regular, would be free and un- 
c(mstrained ; nature demanding some chain of con- 
nexion, and a respect to its origin requiring that con- 
nexion to be slight and somewhat concealed. But 
its aim, as well as origin, exacted this careless me- 
thod. For being, as Diomedes observes, archceas 
comcedice cJiaractere compositiim, " professedly writ- 
^^ ten after the nianner of the old comedy,'* it was of 



Gourde to lidmit the fsimiKarity of the comic muse; 
Whose genius is averse from all constraint of order, 
save that only which a natural, successive traia of 
thinking unavoidably draws along with it. And 
this, by the way, accounts for the dialogue air, so 
frequent in the Roman satire, as likewise for the 
looser numbers which appeared so essential to ihe 
grace of it. It was in learned allusion to this comic 
genius of the satire, that Mr. Pope hath justly dha- 
racterized it in the followinjj.manner : 

^' Horace still charms with graceful negligi^m^ 
* ^^ And, without method, talks us into sense." 

8. It being now seen, what was the real form of 
the satire, nothing, it is plain, was wanting, but 
the application of a particular address, to constitute 
the didactic epistle : the structure of this poem, as 
prescribed by the laws of nature and good senses 
being in nothing different from that of the other. 
For here 1. an unity of subject or design is indis- 
peiisably necessary, the freedom of a miscellaneous 
matter being permitted only to the familiar letter. 
And 2. not professing formally to instract (which 
alone justifies the severity of strict method) but, when 
of the gravest kind, in the way 6f address only to tn- 
sinuale instruction, it naturally takes an air of negli* 
gence and inconnexion, such as we haveJbefpre seeor 
essential to the satire. All which is greatly con-* 
firmed by the testimony of cme, who could not be 
uninformed in these matters. In addresaii^ hip 
friend on the object of his studies, he says^ 
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Liventem Batiram nigra fiibigine turpesj 

Seu tuaisoN alia splendescat epistola cura, 

[Stat. lib. i. Sylv. Tiburt. M. V.] 
plainly iirtistatihg, that the roles and labour of 
composition wiere exactly the same in these two 
poems. Though the critics on Statius^ not appre^ 
bending this identity, or exact correspdndenoe be- 
tween the satire and epuftle, have unnecessariljr* 
and "^tbout warranty altered the text, in thi^ place^ 
from AS.IA into alta. 

S. TJuK general form and structure of this epistle 
being {bus dearly understood, it will now be easy, 
in fiew words, tb lieduce the pecubar laws of its 
tomposition. 

And 1 . it cannot wbolly divest itself of all me- 
Ihod : For, having only one point in view, it must 
of txyurse pursue it by some kiod of connexion. The 
progress of the mind in rational thinking requires, 
diat the chain be never broken entirely, even in its 
freest excursions. 

3.. As there must needs be a .connexion, so thai 
connexion will best answer its end and the purpose of 
the writer, which, whilst it leads, by a sure train 
of thinking, to the conclusion in view, conceals it* 
self all the while, and leaves to the reader the satis- 
faction of 8uppl}dng the intermediate links, and 
joining together, in his own mind, what is left in a 
seeming posture of neglect and inconnexion. The 
art of furnishing this gratification, so respectful to 
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the sagacity of the reader, without putting him to 
the trouble of a painful investigatimi, is what con- 
stitutes the supreme charm and beauty of Epis- 
tolary Method. 

II. What hath 'hitherto been advanced respects 
chiefly the didactic form. It remains to say some* 
thing of that other species of the epistle, the Ele- 
giac ; which^ as I observed, had quite another ori-- 
ginal. For this apparently sprung up from what is 
properly called the Elegy : a poem of very antient 
Greek extraction : naturally arising from the plain-r 
tive, querulous humour of mankind ; which, under 
the pressure of any grief, is impatient to break forth 
into wailings and tender expostulations, and finds a ' 
kind of relief in indulging and giving a loose to that 
flow of sorrow, which it hath not strength or reso- 
lution wholly^ to restrain; This is the account of 
the Elegy in its proper Greek form ; a negligent^ 
inconnected, abrupt species of writing, perfectly 
suited to an indolent disposition and passionate heart. 
Such was Ovid's ; who, taking advantage of this 
character of the elegy, contrived^ a new kind of 
poetiy, without the jexpence of much invention, or 
labour to himself. For, collecting, as it were, 
those scattered hints, which composed the elegy> 

c Moerorem minui, says Tully, grieving for the loss of his 
daughter, dolorem nee poiui, nee, si possem, vellem. [Ep. ad 
Att. xii. 28.] ' A. striking picture of real grief! 

(^ Vel tibi composita cantetur Efistola voce; 

IgNOTUM hoc ALUS ILLE NOVAVIT OPUS. 

Art. Amat. 1. iii. t. 345* 
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and directing them to one principal view ; and su- 
peradding ^ personal address^ he became the author 
of what is here styled the Elegiac epistle ; beautiful 
models of which we have in his HLeroides, and the 
Epistles from Pontus. We see then the difference 
t)f this from the didactic form. They have both 
one principal end and*pointin view. But the Di- 
dactiCj being of a cooler and more sedate turn, pur- 
sues its design uniformly and connects easily. The 
Elegiac^ on the contrary, whose end is emotion, 
not instruction^ hath all the abruptness of irregular 
disordered passion. It catches at remote and dis^ 
tant hints, and starts at once into a digressive train 
of thinking, which it requires some degree of enthu- 
siasm in the reader to follow. 

Further than this it is not material to my present 
design to pursue this subject. More exact ideas of 
the form and constitution of this epistle, must be 
sought in th^t. best example of it, the natural Ro- 
man poet. It may only be observed of the different 
quahties, necessary to those, who aspire to excel in 
.these ttvo species; that, as the one would make an 
impression on the heart, it can only do this by 
means of an exquisite sensibility/ of nature and elcr 
ganceofmind; and that the other, attempting in 
the most inoffensive manner, to inform the head^ 
must demand, to the full accomplishment of its 
purpose, superior good sense, the widest knowledge 
of life, and, above all, the politeness of a consum- 
mate address. That the foimer was the character- 
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istic of OviD^s genius hath been observed^ 4nd is well 
known. How far the latter description agrees to 
Horace can be no secret to those of his readers who 
have any share, or conception of these talents them- 
selves. But matters of this wicer kind are prc^erly 
the objects, not of criticism, but of sentiment. 
Let it suffice then to e!xamine the poefs practice, so 
. fer only^ as we are enabled to judge of it by the 
standard of the preceding rules. 

III. These rules are reducible to three. 1. that 
there be an unity in the subject. 2. a connexion in . 
the method: and 3. that such connexion he easy. 
All which I suppose to have been religiously ob- 
served in the poef s conduct of this, i. e. ;the didactic 
epistle. For, 

1. The subject of each epistle is one: that is, 
one single point is prosecuted through the whole 
piece, notwithstanding that the address of the poet, - 
Sind the delicacy of the subject may sometimes lead . 
him through a devious tract to it. Had his inter- 
preters attended to this practice, so consonaiit to 
the rule of nature before explained, they could ne- 
ver have found an art of poetry in the epistle, we 
are about to examine. 

2. This one point, however it hath not been 
seen®, is constantly pursued by an uniform, con- 

« J. Scaliger says^ Epistolas, Gracorum rnore, Phoqflida aique 
TTieognidis [Horatius] scripsU : pmoeptu pfulogophuB divulsis mi" 
nimeque inter Be cohcerentilms. And of thxB Epistle^ in particular, 
he presumes to say, De Arte quotes quid sentiam. Quid ? Equu 
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sisten^ method ; which 19 never more artiiSeia], than 
when least a|)parent to a careless^ inattentive reader. 
This 8houl4 have stimulated his learned critics to 
seek the connexion of the poet's own ideas^ when 
they magisterially set themselves to transpose or vi- 
lify bis method. 

3. This method is every where sufficiently clear 
cmd obvious ; pi'oceeding if not in the strictest forms 
of disposUi^Hy yet, in an easy^ elegant progress, 
one hint arising out of another, and insensibly giving 
occasion to succeeding ones, just as the cooler genius 
(^ this kind required. This, lastly, should have pre« 
vented those, who have taken upon themselves to 
criticize the art of poetry by the laws of this poem, 
from concealing their ignorance of its real view* 
under tihe cover of such abrupt and violent transi<^ 
tions, as mi^t better agree to the impassioned elegy ^ 
than to the sedate didactic epistle. 

To set this three-fold character, in the fullest 
light, be&re tiie view of the reader, I have attempt- 
ed to explain the Epistle to the Pisos, in the way 
of continued c(»nmentary upon it. And that the 
cohersQce of the several parts may be the more dis- 

iem quod de Arte sine arte traditd. And to the same purpose 
another great Critic ; Nan solum antiquorum vvoQiKM in moralibus 
hoc habuere, ut eUoXuQiav non servarent, sed etiam alia de quibuS' 
cunque rebus prcecepta. Sic Epistola Horatii ad Pisones de PoS'^ 
tied perpeiuum ordinem seriemque null am habet; sed ab unoprcS" 
cepto jod dliud transilit, quamvig nulla sit materia affinitas ad 
iensum connectendum, [Salmasii Not. in Epictetum et SimpU- 
dum^ p. 13. Lugd, Bat. 1640.] ^ 
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tinctly seen, the Commentary is rendered as concise 
B8 possible ; some of the finer and less ob^ous con- 
nexions, being more carefully observed, and drawn 
ou tin the notes. - 

For the kind of interpretation itself, it must be 
allowed, of all others, the fittest to throw light 
upon a difiicult and obscure subject, and, above all, 
to convey an exact idea of the scope and order of 
any work. It hath, accordingly, been so considered 
by several of the foreign, particularly the Italian, 
critics ; who have essayed long since to illustrate, in 
this way, the very piece before us. But the stu:cess 
of these foreigners is, I am sensible, a slender re- 
commendation df their method. I chuse therefore 
to rest on the single authority of a great author^ 
who, in his edition of our English Horace, the best 
that ever was given of any classic, hath now retrieved- 
and established the full credit of it. What was the 
amusement of his pen, becomes indeed, the labour 
of inferior writers. Yet, on these unequal terms, 
it can be no discredit to have aimed at some resem- 
blance of one of the least of those merits, which 
shed their united honours on the name of the illus- 
triousjriend and commentator of Mr. Pope. 
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HUMANO capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique coUatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne ; 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici ? 5 

Credite^ Pisones^ isti tabulae fore librum' 
Persimilem^ cujus^ velut aegri somnia, vanae 
Fingentur species ; ut nee pes^ nee caput uni 

COMMENTARY. 

THE subject of this piece being, as I suppose, one, 
viz. the state of the JRoman Drama* and common sense 
requiring, even in the freest forms of composition, some 
kmd of method^ the intelligent reader will not be sur- 
prised to find the poet prosecuting his subject in aregu« 
lar, well-.ordered j9/aa ; which, for the more exact de- 
scription of it, I distinguish into three parts : 

I. The first of them [from v. 1 to 89] is preparatory 
to the main subject of the epistle, containing some ge- 
neral rules and refl^^xtons oii poetry, but principally, 
with an eye to the following parts : by which means it 

VOL. Ik C 
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Reddatur formae. Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas : 10 
Scimus^ et banc veniam petimusque damusque vi- 

cissitn: 
Sed non at placidis coeant inmitia ; non ut 

COMMKNTARY. 

seires as an useful introduction to the poet's design, and 
opens with that air of ease and negligence, essential to 
the epistolary form. 

II. The main body of the epistle [from v. 89 to 295] 
is laid out in regulating the Homah stage ; but chiefly in 
giving rules for tragedy ; not only as that was the sub- 
limer species of the Dramaj but^ as it should seem, loss 
cultivated and understood. 

III. The last part [from v; 295 to the end] exhorts ta 
correctness in writing ; yet still with an ey^e, principally, 
to the drarnatic species ; and is taken up partly in rettiov- 
ing the causes, that prevented it, and partly in direct- 
ing to the use oi such means^ as might serve to pramote 
it. Such is the general plan of the epistle. In order to 
enter fuUy^ into it, it will be necessary to trace the poet, 
attentively, through the elegant connexions of his own 
method. 

PART L 

aENEKAL REFLEXIONS ON tQETRY. 

THE epistle begins [to v. 9] with that general and 
fundamental precept of f reserving an unity in the su^jecp 
and the disposition of the piece. This is further explained 
by defining the use, and fixing the character of jfwef?'c 
Ucence [from v. 9 to 13] which unskilful writers often 
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Serpentes-ainbus geminentur^ tigribus^ni. 
Inoeptts ^grftvibus plerumqua et magna profiessis 
Paipureus^ late ^ui splendeat, unus et alter 1 5 

Adsuitur pannus z cum lucus^ et ara Diaoae^ / 
Et properantis aquae per amoenos ambitus agros, 
Aut flumen Rbeniimy aut pluvius describitur areas. 
Sed nunc non erat his locus : et fortasse cupressum 
Scis simulare : quid hpc^ si fractis enatat exspes ^O 
Navibus^ aere dato qui pingttur ? amphora coepit 
Institui^ currente rota^ cur urceus exit ? 
Denique sit quidvis ; simplex dumtaxat et^unum. 
Maxima pars vatum^ pater et juvenes patre dtgni^ 
Decipimur specie recti. Brevis esse laboro^ 35 

Obscurus fio : sectantem lenia nervi 

COMMENTARY. 

plead in defence of their transgrressions i^ainst the laur 
of UNITY. To V. 23 is considered and- exposed that par» 
ticular violation of uniformity^ into which young poets 
^ecially, under the impulse of a warm imaginatioOy 
are apt to run, arising from frequent and ill-timed de* 
scriptions. These, however beautiful in tbemsehvefls^ 
and with whatever mastery they may be executed, y«ty 
if foreign to the subject, and incongruous to the plaM^ 
where they stand, are extremely impertinent : acau^n^ 
. the more necessary, as the fault itself wears the appear^ 
ance of a virtue^ and so writers [from v. 23»to 23] caaae 
to transgress the ride of right from .their ."^ry ^unbition 
to observe it There are two cases, in which. this .iim&t* 
tion remarkably misleads us. T^e first is when it tenipte 
us to push an acknowledged 'beamty too &r. Gfest beau- 
ties are always in the coufiuesof greatiaiidts, iand<ther#« 

c « 
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Deficiunt atiiniique : professus grandia tuj^ : 
Serpit humi tutus nimium tiitiidusque procellae : 
Qui variafe cupit rem procjigialiter tmam^ 
Delphinum silvis adpingit^ fluctibus aprum. 30 
In vitium ducit culpae fuga, si caret atte. 
Aemilium circa ludum faber; unus et unguis 
ExpHmet^ et mollis imitabitur aere capillos ; 
Infelix pperis^ summa : quia ponere totum 34 

Nesciet. hunc ego me, si quid componere curem, 
Non magis esse relim ; quam naso vivere pravo, 

COMMENTARY. 

fore, by affecting superiof excellence^ we are easily 
carried into absurdity. Thus [from v. 25 to 30] brevity 
is often obscurity; sublimity^ banibast ; caution^ coolness ; ^ 
and, to come round to the point, a fondness for varying 
and diversifying a subject ^ by means of episodes and de- 
scriptions, such as are mentioned above [y* 15] will 
often betray a writer^ into that capital error of violating 
the unity of his piece. For^ though variety be a real 
excellence under the conduct of true judgpnent, yet, 
when affected beyond the bounds of probability, and 
brought in solely to strike and surprize^ it becomes un- 
seasonable and absurd. The several episodes or descrip* 
tionsy intended to give that variety, may be inserted in 
implfoper places ; and then the absurdity is as great, as 
that of the painter, who, according to tlie illustration of 
V. 19, 20y should introduce a cypress into a sea-piece, 
or, according to the illustration of the present verse, 
^o paints a dolphih in a wood, or a boar in the sea. 

2. Another instance, in which we are misled by an 
ambition of attaining to what is right, is, when, through 
an excessive fear of committing faults, we disqualify 
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Spectandum nigris ocxxtxs nigroque capillo. 
Samite materiam vestris, qui scribitis^* aequata 
Viribus ; et versate diu, quid feire recusent^ 
Quid valeant humeri, cui lecta potenter erit res. 
Nee facundia deseret hunc, nee lueidus ordo. 41 
Ordinis haec virtus erit et venus, aut ego fallor ; 
Ut jam nunc dieat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Pleraque differat et praesen^ in tempus omittat. 

COMMENTAUY. 

ourselves for the just eKecution of a whole, or of such 
particulars, as are susceptible of real beauty. For not 
the affectation of superior excellencies only, l>ut even 

In vitium duett culpae fuga, si caret arte. 
This is aptly illustrated by the case of a sculptor. An 
over-scrupulous diligence to finish single and trivial parts 
hi a statue, which, when nxost exact, are only not faulty, 
leaves him utterly incapable of doing justice to. the more 
important members, and, above all, of designing and 
completing a whole with any degree of perfection. But 
this latter is commonly the defect of a minute genius ; 
who, having taken in hand a design, which he is by np 
means able to execute, naturally applies himself to la* 
hour and finish those parts, which he finds are within 
bis power. It is of consequence therefore [from y. 38 
to 40] for every writer, to be well lacquainted with the 
nature and extent of his own talents : s^nd to be careful 
to chuse a subject, which is, in all its parts, propor- 
tioned to his strength and ability. Besides, from such 
an attentive survey of his subject, and of his capacity to 
treat it, he will also d<srive these further advantages 
[v. 41] I. That he cannot be wanting in a proper fund 
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Hoc amet^ hoe'spernat^ pTomissi carmbi3<tttui^ 45 
In verbin- etiam tenuis cautusque serendim 
Dixeris^regiey notum-si callida^verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum* si forte neceiaiB est 
Indiciis monstrare recei>tibus abdita rerum ; 
Fingere^clnctutis |ion ei^audita Cethegis 50 

Continget ; dabiturque licentia. sumta pudenter. 
Et nova factaqtue nuper habebufit verb^ fidem ; si 
Graecp fonte cadent, parce fjetorta. quid autem ; 

COMMENTARY, 

pf < m^Uer^ wl^erewi^h tp inlargis. upder every he^ : nor, 
2^ can he fail,, by such a. well* weighed choicey to dispose 
of his sul>JQCt in. the best and* most convenient method* 
EspeciaUyi as to the latter, whijch is the principal bene? 
fit, he: will perceive [to v. 45] where it will be useful to 
preierve,. and where to change, the natur^ ord^r of bi« 
sttlgect,^ as. may best serve tu answer the ends of poetry. 
Thus far 3ome general reflexions concisrning ppeticaf 
^distribution ; principally^, as it may be affected by false 
notions^ 1. Of poetic licence [v. 10] and, 2. Of poetic 
pitifection [v. 25]. But the same causes will equally 
affect the- language, as method, of poetry. To these 
then. ars> properly subjoii^ed some directions about xkp 
use. of words. Now this particular depending so entirely 
an' what is out of the reach of rule, as the fashion of the 
a^^ the taste of the writer, and his -knowledge of the 
laogiuBgie, in which he writes, the poet only gives di« 
rections about new words : or, since §very language is 
necessarily imperfect, about the coining of such words, 
as^ the writer's necessity or convenience may demand. 
And here, after having prescribed [1. 46] a great caution 
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Caecilio Pkutoque dabit Romanm^ acktntum 
Vii^lBo Varioque ? c^o cur adquifere pauca^ 55 
Si possum^ invideor ? quum lingua Catonis et Ennt 
Sermbnem patrium ditaverit, et nova Terum * 
Nomina protulerit. licUtt^ semperque licebit 
Signatum praesente nota procudere nummum. 
Vt silvis folia privos mutantur in annos ; 60 

Prima cadunt : ita verborum vetus interit aetas/ 
Et juvenum litu florent modo nata vigentque* 
Debemur morti nos^ nostraque : sive receptus 

COMMENTARV. 

aad sparingness in the thing itself, he observer, 1. (to 
1. 49] That where it ought to be doiie, the better au4 
less offensive way will be, not to coin a word entirely 
new (for this is ever a task of some envy) but, by means 
of an ingenious and happy position of a well-known 
wordp in respect of some others, to give it a new air, 
snd cast Or, if it be necessary to coin new wortUfas it 
will b^ in subjects of an abstruse nature, and especially 
such, a9 were never before treated in the language^ that 
then, 2. [to 1. 54] this liberty is very allowable; but that 
the Feceptign of them will be more easy, if we derive them 
genf;1y, and without too much violence, from their pro« 
per source, that is, from a language, as the Greek, 
already known, and approved. And, to obviate the 
prejudices of overrscrupulous critics on this bead, he 
goes on [from I. 54 to L 73] in a vein of popular illus-» 
tration, to alledge, in favour of this liberty, the exam* 
pies of antient writers, and the vague, unsteddy iiature 
of language itself 
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Terra Neptuntis clas^is Aquilpnibus arcet^ | . . 
Regis opus ; sterUUve palup prius aptaque xei^xps GH 
Vicinas urbis aljt, et grav^ $entit an^truip ; 
Seu cursum mu|:avit iaiquum frugibus amnis, 
Doctus iter melius : n)ortalia cuncta peribunt i 
Nedum sermonumstet hqnos,. pt gratia viyax. 69. 
]\[^Ita renascentur, quae jam ceci4ere ; cfi^dLentque, 
Quae nunc sunt in honpre vocabula : si volet usps, 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus,, et norraa I9* 

quendi. 
Res gestae regumque ducumque, et tristia bella, 
Quo scribi possent numero, monstravit Homerus. 
Versibus inpariter junctis querimonia primum^ 75 
Post etiam inclusa est voti sententla compos. 
Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiserit auctor, 
Crammatici certant, et adhuc sub judice lis est. 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo. 
Hun^occi cepere pedem grandesque cothurni, 8q 
Alternis aptum ^ejrmonibus, et popularis 
Vincentem strepitus, et natum rebus agendis. 



COMMENTAJiY. 

From these reflexions On poetry, at large, he pro- 
ceeds now to particulars : the jnost obviqus of which 
being the diffetent forms and measures pf poetic compo- 
sition, he considers, in this view [fcoiri v. 75 to 86] the 
four great species of poetry, to which all others may he 
reduced, t/ie Epic^ Elegiac, Dramatic, and Lyric.^ But 
the distinction of the viea^ures to be observed in the se- 
veral species of poetry is so obvious, ^hat there caa, 
scarcely be any iilistake about them. The difficulty is 



Musa dedit fi(}ibua Divos^ puerosque Deorum, 
Et pugi^em yktorem, et equum cerUtmine primum, 
Et juve^um curas, et libera vina referre. 85 

Descriptas setvare vices operumque colores, 
Cur ego, si nequeo ignoroque, poeta salutor ? . 
Cur nescire, pudens prave, quam discere.malo? 
Versibu* expotii tragieis res comica non volt : 
Indignattir item piivatis ac prope socco 90 

Dignis carmihibus narrari coena Thyestae. 
Singula quaeque locum teneant sortita decentem. 
Interdttm tamen et vocem comoedia tollit, 
Iratusque Chremes tumido dilitigat ore. 
£t tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri. 95 
Telephus aut Peleus, cum pauper et exul uterque, 
Projicit ampullas et sesquiped^lia ve^rba, 

COMMENTARY. 

to know [from v. 86 to 89] how far, each may partake 
of the spirit of other, without destroying that natural 
and necessary difference j which ought to subsist betwixt 
them all. To explane thif, which is a point of great 
nicety, he consider^ [from v. 89 to 99] the ca$e of cifr^r 
matic poetry; the two species of which aref as distinct 
from each other, as any two can be, and yet ^here are 
times, when the features of the one will be allowed to 
resemble those of the otl^er. For, 1. Comedy, in the 
passionate parts, will admit of a tragic elevation : and, 
2. Tragedy, in its soft distressful scenes, condescends 
to the ease of familiar conversation. But the poet had a 
further view in chusing this instance* For he gets by 
this means into the main of his subject, which was dra- 
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Si curat cor spectantis' tetigisse qaepella^ 
Non satis est puichra lesse poSmata ; dutci^ sudito^ 
£t quocunque volent, anttnum auditoris aguilta» 
Ut ridentibuB adrident^ ita flentibus adflenrt f M^ 
Humani voltus. si vis me flere, dolendum eat: 
Primum ipsi tibi : tunc tua me infortunia laedant. 
Telephe^ vel Peleii, male si mandata loqueiis^ 
Aut dormitabo^ aut rideba tristia moestum WS^ 
Voltum verba decent; iratum^ plena minamai'; 
Ludentem^ lasciva ; severum^ serija dictit. ^ 

Format epim Natura prius nos inttts< ad* omnem 
Fortunwum babitum ; juvat^ aut ippelUt ad ifani^ 
Aist ad humum moerore gravi deduct^ et angit : 

COMMENTARY. 

matic poetry, and, by the most delicate transition imagi* 
pable, proceeds [from 1. 89 to 323] to deliver a series 
of rules, interspersed with historical accounts, and en- 
livened by digressions, for the regulation and improve- 
ment of the Roman Stage. 

P A R T IL 

niRECTlONS FOB TI^E REGULATION AND IMPROVEWENT 

OF THE ROMAN STAGE. 

JIAVING fixed the distinct limits and provinces of 
the two species of the cjrama, the poet enters directly • 
on his subject, and considers, I. [from v. 99 to U9] the 
properties pf the tragic style ; which will be difFereiit, 
1. [to V. Ill] according to the internal state and cha^ 
racier of the speaker : thus one sort of expression will 
he^qme the angrj/ ; another, the ^orror^ul ; this, the 



Post effect animi motas inteq^ete Imgua, ill 

Si dicentii erunt Ibrtuius absQna dicta, 
Romani tollent ^quit^^que patresque cachinnum* 
Intererit multum^ Divusne loquatur^ an heros ; 
Maturasne senex^ an adhuc fiorente juyenta 1 1$ 
Fervidus ; et matrona potens^ an sedula nutrix.; 
Mercatonie vagus, cultorne virentis agelli ; 
Coichus, an Assyrius; Thebis nutritus^ an Ai]gis« 
Autiamam aequere, aut sibi convenientia finge, 
Scriptor. Homereum si forte reponis Achillem ; 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis^ acer, 121 

Jura n^et sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 
Sit Medea ferox invietaque, fiebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixion, lo vaga^ tristis Orestes* 
Si quid inexpertum scenae conmittis^ et audes 125 
Personam formare novam ; servetur ad imum 
Qualts ab incepto proeesserit, et sibi constet. 
Difficile est proprie comtiiunia dicere : tuque 

COMMENTARY. 

^oy, th^t, the stoa% An<J, 2. [from v. Ill to 119] ac? 
cording to the outward circumstances of rank, age, office^ 
or country. 

11. Next [to V. 179] be treats of the characters, 
which are pf two sorts. 1. Old ones, revived : and 2. In- 
ventedj or jiew ones. In relation to the^r*^ [from v, 1 19 
to 125] the precept i^ to follow fame ; that is^ to fa- 
shion the character according to the receivedy standing 
idea, which triadition and elder times have consecrated; 
that idea being the sole teat, whereby to judge pf it. 
2. In resppct of the lattpr [from v. 12 5. to 128] the great 
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Rectius Iliaeum carmen deducis. in actus, 

Qukm si proferres ignota indictaque primm. 130 

Publica materies privati juris erit, si 

Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem ; 

Nee verbum verbo curabis reddercifidus 

Interpres ; nee desilies imitator in artum, 

Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet aut operis lex. 

Nee sic incipies^ ut scriptor cyclicus olim : 136 

FORTUNAM PrIAMI CANTABQ, ET NOBILE BSLLUM. 

Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor hiatu ? 
Parturiunt montes : nascetur ridiculus mus. 
Quanto rectius hie, qui nil molitu^" inepte ! I40 

Die MIHI,MuSA, VIRUM, captae fostmoeniaTrojaEj 

Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbis. 

commentary. 

requisite is uniformity^ or consistency of representation. 
But the formation of quite Jiexo characters is a work of 
gr^at cUfficuhy and hazard. For here, there is no gene- 
rally received and fixed archetype to work after, but ^ 
every one judges, of common right, according to the 
extent and comprehension of his own idea. Therefore 
[to V. 136] he advises to labour and refit old characters 
and subjects ; particularly those, made known and au- 
thorize^ by the practice of Homer and the epic writers ; 
and directs, at the same time, by what mieans to avoid 
that servility and unoriginal air, so often charged upon 
such pieces. I said cliaracters and subjects j for his me- 
thod leading him to guard againsft servility of imita- 
tion in point of cliaracters^ the poet chose to dispatch 
the whole affair of jem/c ifnitation at once, and there- 
fore [to V. 136] includes subJectSy as well as cJutracters. 
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I 

Non fumum ex fulgore^ sed ex fumo dare lacem 
Cogitate ut speciosa dehinc miracula pramat, 
Antiphaten, Scyllamque, et cumGyclope Charybdin. 
Nee reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 14^ 
Nee gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo : 
Semper ad eventum festinat ; et in medias res, 
Non secQS ac notas, auditorem rapit ; et quae 
Desperat tractata nitescere posse^ relinquit : 150 
Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa reraiscet, 

COMMENTARY. 

But this very advice, about taking the subjects and 
characters from the epic poets, might be apt to lead iutO/ 
two faults, arising from the ill conduct of those poets 
themselves. For, 1. [to v. 146] the dignity and im- 
portance of a subject, made sacred by antient fame, had 
sometimes pccasioned a boastful and ostentatious begin-< 
ning, tlian which nothing can be more offensive. And, 
2. The whole story being composed of great and striking 
particulars, injudicious writers, for fear of losing any 
part of it, which might serve to adorn their work, had 
been led to follow the. round of plain historic order^ and 
so had made the disposition of their piece wnnteresting 
and unartful. Now both these improprieties, which ap- 
pear so shocking in the epic poem, must needs, with still 
higher reason, deform the tragic. For, taking its rise, 
not from the flattering views of the poet, but the real 
situation of the actory its opening must of necessity, be 
very simple and unpretending. And being, from its 
short term of action, unable naturally to prepare and 
bring about many events, it, of course, confines itself 
to one; as also for die sake of producing a due distress 
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Primo ne medium^ medio ne discreet imum. 
Tu^ quid ego et populus mecum desideret, avidi ; 
Si fautoris eges aulaea manentis^ et usque 
Sessuri^ donee cantor^ Vos plaudite, dicat: 155 
Aetatis cujusque notaxuii sunt tibi mores, 
Mobilibusque decor naturis dandus et annis. 
' Redder^ qui voces jam scit puer, et pede certo 

COMMENTARY. 

in the plot ; which can never be wrought up to any 
trying pitch, unless the whole attention be made to (ix 
on one single object. The way to avoid both these faults^ 
will be to observe (for here the imitation cannot be too 
close) the well-judged practice of Homer. 

Having thus considered the affair ofimiiatioriy and 
shewn how old characters^ and, to carry it still further, 
old subjects, may be successfully treated, he resumes 
the head of characters, and proceeds more fully [from 
V. 153 to 179] to recommend it as a point of principal 
concernvin the drawing of them, to be well acquainted 
with the manners, agreeing to the several successive pe- 
riods and stages of human life. And this with propriety : 
for, though he had given a hint to this purpose before, 

Maturusne senex, an adhuc ftorente juventd 
FervidiiSy 

yet, as it is a point of singular importance, and a regard 
to ity besides other distinctions, must be constantly had 
in the draught of every character, it well deserved a se- 
parate consideration. 

III. These instrucUons, which, in s6me degree, re- 
spect all kinds of poetry, being dismissed ; he now de- 
livers some niles more peculiarly relative to the case of 
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•Signat humum ; gestit paHbus coUudere^ etiram ^ 
CoUigit «c potiit temere^ ^t mutatur in horas. 1 60 
Inberbus rjaKrehis, tandem castode rembto^ 
GaudeC eqms caiiifaMsqtteet apric^ gramme campi ; 
Cereua ill vitkim flecti, mooitoribus asper, 
Utilium tatdUB pr6vt9or^ piodigus awis^ 
Sublimia^ captddaqne^ et amata relinqoere pemix. . 
Gmversis studiis^ aetas animasque virilis i66 

Quaerit opes et amicitias, inseirit honori ; ^ 
Conmisiste cavet quod mox mutare laboret. 
Multa senem cireumveniunt ineommoda ; vel quod 
Quaerit, et inventis miser abstinet, ac timet xiti ; 
Vel qu6d res omnis timide gelideque ministrat^ 171 
Dilator^ spe lentus, iners, pavidusque fiituri ; 
Difficilis^ querulus, laudator teitnporis acti 
Sepuero, castigator, censorque minoram. 
Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda secum, ijjs 
Multa recedentes adimunt : ne forte seniles 
Mandentur juveni partes^ pueroque viriles* 
Semper in adjunctis aevoque morabimur aptis. 
Aut agitur res in sceuis^ aut acta refertur : 

COMMENTARY. 

the drama. And, as the misapplication of manners, which 
was the point he had been considering, was destructive 
Q>i probability, this leads the poet, by a natural order, to 
censure some other species of misconduct, which have 
the same effect. He determines then, 1. [from v. 179 
to 189] The c2ise of represe?itation z.nA recital: or what it 
is; which Tenders some things more fit to be acted on the 
stage, others more fit to be related on it. Next, 2. In 
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"Segniud iilritant animos demissa per aurem^ 1 8o 
^dam quae sunt oculis subjecte fidelibus^ et quae 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator, non tamen intus 
Digna' geri promes in scenam : muhaque toUes 
£x oculis^ quae mox narret facundia praesens : 
Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet.; 185 

Aut humana palam coquat exta ne&rius Atreus ; 
Aut in avem Procne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem. 
Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulas odi. 
Neve minor, neu sit quinto productior actu 
Fabula, quae posci volt, et spedtata reponi. I90 
Nee Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Incident: nee quarta loqui persona laboret, 
Actoris partes chorus, ofiiciumque virile 
Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat actus. 
Quod non proposito conducat et haereat apte. I95 
Ille bonis iaveatque et consilietur. amice, 
Et regat iratos, et amet paca« tumentis : 
Ille dapes laudet mensae brevis, ille salubrem 
Justitiam, legesque, et apertis otia portis ; 

COMMENTARY. 

pursuance of the same point, viz. probability [to v. 193] 
be restrains the us^ of machines ; and prescribes the 
number of dctSy and of persons^ to be introduced op the 
stage at the same time. And, 3. lastly, the persona 
dramatiSf just mentioned, suggesting it to his thoughts, 
he takes occasion irom thence to pass on to the chorus 
[from y. 19S to 202] whose double office it was, 1. To 
sustain the part of a persona dramatis in the acts ; and, 
2. To. connect the acts with songs, persuading to good 
morals, and suitable to the subject. Further, tragedy 



llle tegat coiimissa, Dfeosque pi«dMWet ofet, aoQ. 
(Jt redeat wiseriS, tl^ttf fdrttina sUfierbis. 
Tibia non, ut iftinc, orfCh^ltcto' jun^te, tubaeque 
Aem ulS ; iied ' tehtfiii j ifimplex^tie' f6ramine pauco^ . 
Aspirare et adesid' choris )erat utiHs^ atque • 
Nondnm spisto nimis cotipl^ sedili^' fiata : S05 
Quo sane populus numertibfHs, ' iM|itt<^^p^frus 
JEt frugi castusque Verecuttdusque ooft«. 
Postquam coepit agrbsextdQd^d-Vicfbr^ etorbem * 
Laicior amplectiimmi!*., vinoque diq[rhd 
Placari Genius festis ihpune diebus ;* ^ JlO 

Accessit numerisque modisque licentk^ major^ 
Indoctus quid enim saperet Hberque laborum^ 
Rustrcus urbano cohfusus^ turpi* honesto } 

COMMENTARY, 

1 

• 

being/ originally^ nothing more than a chorus or song^ 
set to musicy from which practice the harmony of the 
regular chorus in aftertimes bad its rise, he takes occa- 
aon to digress ' [from V. 202 to 220] in explaining the 
simplicity and barbarity of the old, and the refinements 
o{ the later, music. The application of this account of 
the dramatic, music to the case of the tragic chorus, to- 
gether with a short glance at the other improvements of 
numbers, stikr ^c. necessarily connected with it, gives 
him the opportupjty of going off easily into a subject of 
near affinity with this, viz. the Soman safinc piece ; 
wbich was indeed a speoies of tragedy, but of so ex- 
traordinary ♦ a vCompo^ition, .as to require a set of^rvles, 
aiid instrvict^ijnjj pecuUaj: to itself. A point, int which 
tbey;^ree49 ^^^ which ^was greatly mtsunclerstood oi: ill- 
voL. I. n 



40^ a. HORAa^n ci^acci 

Sic prisca^ mptujnque et Juxuriem addidit.afti. i ^ 
Tibicen, traxitc^ae^ vagus per pplpita ya^t^.: . 215^: 
Sic etiam fidibus^ voces crevere sevem, . ^ 

£t tulit eloquiam insolitum faeundio. praeceps-; 
Utiliumque sag^x rerum^ et divina fi)turi^ 
Sqjtilegis nofi ^l^qrepi^k sentenlia Delphis. 
Carmine qqi^trag|c9 vilem certavit ob hircum^ 220 
Mox etiam agrestis Satyxos nudayit^ et asper. .^ : 
Incolami gravitate- jocuiji tent^y^t: eo quod r^ 
Ihlecebris erat et grata novitate ijijiorandus , . • . • 
Spectator funct'usque sacris, et potus, et exiex. . - 
Verum. ita risQres, ita commendare dicacis 235. 

Conveniet Saty ros, ita vertere sei;ia luda ; 
Ne quicunque Deus,* quicunque adhibebitur heros . 
Regali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro, 

COMM ENTARY. ' 

observed by his countrymen, was the khid of versd or 
measure employed in them. This therefore, by a dis- 
position of the most beautiful method, he reserves for a 
consideration by itself, having, first of all, delivered 
such fules, as seemed necessary about those points, in 
which they essentially differed. He explaitts then [from 
V. 220 to 225] the use and end of the satiresy shev^ing 
them to be designed for the exhilaration of the rustic 
youth, on their solemn festivities, after the exhibition 
of the graver, tragic sheVvs. But, 2. To convert, as for 
as was possible, what was thus a necessary sacrifice to the 
taste of the multitude ^nto a tolerable entertainment for 
the betfer sort, he lays down [from v. 22i to 240] the 
exactest description or idea of this sort of poem ; by 
means of whicU he instructs us in the due temperature 



Migi«t; in' pbn^ttnit iMmili mtmohe tabomaft :/.':// 
^u^^4i4n>.v4tat httO||Hii,i.ni^be8 et infinia captet. - 
EfTutire levis ifidigiia>tiagQe4ia versus^ ^ 381 

Ut £^i8:iBiitrpaa iridineri jiissa diebos^ 
lotererit.Sajtyris paulum pudibuada jirotervisi 
Non ego inorbata et^dooeiinantaa nomina solum 
Verbj^ue> Piaones^' Satyrorum . scriptOF amabo : 
Nee sic en^r tragico ^ifiwje colon ; : , , . . S$6 
Ut nihil mtersk, DaMwne.loqualair et aiidax 
I^thia^jeniivicto. liicvato Simone. talentum^ 
An custo$;iainulu8qu^I)ei Silenusalutnaix 
Ex noto fictum carjuken sequar : ut eibi quivis 940 
Speretjdeini suijf^t multum^ frusfraque laboret 
Ausus idem; tantum series junoturaque poUet r 
Tanl^l^.de medio sumtis aoeedit honoris* ; 

Silvis deduq^i caveant; me judice^ Fauni^ 
Ne velut^liinati triviia,, a(i pene forenses^ . 24& 
Aut niipiiia). teneris juvenentur versibus. uAqi&m^ 
Aut inmunda ci^pent ignominiosaquedicta* 
OlSenduntur enim, quibus est equus, et pater^ et res; 
Nec^ si quid fricti ciceris probat et nucis.emtor^ 
Aequis .accipiunt animis, donahtve cdrona* 350 

GOMMENTARVi 

and de^^oruxgof tfie.satyric style. 3. Lastly> [firoaki v^ 240 
to 25 1] he directs to the choice of proper subjects, and 
defines the just character of those, principal and so:ttn« 
common^rjoiME^^ in this dcami^ the satjfrs theoikseltfes. 
This . ^eing. pi^injsedy he considers, . as was <^^terVed, 
what.belmgs j^'5:9aimou tp this with . tb<eu regular tra* 
gedy [fepin y, 251 to 275] tfee l§\«t aad. us© of th« 
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4$ Q. aoiOMmi Micci 

Syllaba ionga^revi Mh9«k;&p«fc«iaf Jfeittbtfs^^- • 
Pes ckliE: unde etiam(Ft(fm€l»fe<ddb^^«;i^iie j4^stt ' '' 
Ntunen lambeis, cutm ^os^fllddetiet *clfl«^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^' ■ 
Primus ad extrifcnlum ^imilfe^fbit -ttbtt^JWjSriji^/ 
Tardior irt paulp gravi6rque wriinet ad 6\ifi^,^' ^^5^ 
Spondeoe stabilisin jtit'a pi/teriia^refcepit' 'J ^>',' f'^-'^'- 
Coinmbdus et piitiens : '»dn';iirdesedfe sfecirnd*'* ^ ^ ' 
Cederet, aut quarta soGtmtfef. * Hie et ih* Acct 
NobilibasTriitoetrfe apptfcft tferttsr, et Ehtil. 
In scenamtnissu^ tnm m^tk^ptjhdereyten^s/ 2€0 
Aut operad iceleris nitniumcifraqfle tiWttitiS,'^'^^ ' ''' • 
Aut igrioratae preMiit artid <5ritii9«ie turpil -^^ ' '' *' ^ " 
Non quivis videt itnmodulata poSttiata jddfex!: ' "^"^ I 
Et data Romania tenia est i'ndigmi pofeti^/^ ^- ' '"•-' ^'^ 
Idcircone vager^ scribamque feWft^'? titstihitiis^265 
Visuros peocata putem m0»? tiit?iftsfet irtft*i^^^''' -' ^'- 
Spem veniae catitus ? vit^i -deniqufe' dulpfcW, '' 

• • ^ 

Non laudem merui. Vos 'te€fmplaria Gitt^iii' ' ' . 
Nocturna versate mjirtu, • v^sat*^ dUifttaV * '• "'* 
At vestti proavi Piautirios et nu^ieros ^ • ^ • s/o 
Laudav^re sales ; temiuniipatieriler tltriimque 
(Ne dicam stulte). mirati i^ si mode ego'^t vos • ♦ 

GOMMENTARY. 

tBa»»iir fo©t • reproving, d^ the same time, 166 indbletifcfe 
or iU-.taste of th^ Roman- writers* iri this respect, and 
sending tbem for instrtictibn to the.Greeiah models: ' ' 
.: Having it) traduced his critique on 'tBfe i/ff^t-wizlrijfir; 
wA satyfncdmma, with some account of the rise '^ and 
progress of McA, the poet very pr(!3iperl^c<hichi'des'thFi 
^"hofepart- [fnnn v.275'to 235] with a sh6r^W|?idetita 



Le^ptJmtfiiuiiieisokMmJdigitis call^n^ «t au^; - - ^ 
IgiMtJiiinitragicae^nus^mvem^^^ S^fS 

Dicitur, ^ plaustris^vexisfie poemkta Thespi^ ' **- 
Qni caiMtt^ntageuetitque^ perunctt ibeciba^ ohni.^^^^ 
PicwBt hunc persdnae pf^Ha^que repertot h*i4fe4tae'c<*'^ 
Aeschylos et inodans iMtvavit pulpitfe tignfk, ^' - '' 
£t domt^magnuinque bKpi/ mtiqa€^ot)thui*hd'. "^ 
Successrit vetas'his Qomoedia, non^n'e iniilte SSi 
Laude: ^ed^iniritium Uberta&exci^it^ et vim 
]>ignam lege regi ^(tex e^t acoepta ; chorosque 
Turpiter <obticiiit, sublatojure nbdendi. ' ^ ^o • 
Nil inteiitatum nostrMiquere po€ta^ t 285 

Nee minimum meruere decus, vestigia' Graeca 
Ausi deserere, et celebrare domes;tica facta^ 
Vel qui jpraetextas, vel qui docuererTqgaitas. . 

Nee virtute foret clarisve potentiujs armi^, 28b 

COMMENTARY. 

history of the principal improveaieQts.of the Gredk tra^ 
gedy and comedy ; which was artfully contrived to insi* 
nuate the defective' state of the Roman drama, and to 
admoitish his countrymen, how far they had gone, * and 
what yet remained to complete it. And hehee wlUiUhe 
advantage of the easiest transition be sliders into tbe buft 
part of the epistle ; the design of which, as hath been 
observed, was to reprove 9.n incorreetmss and want (^ 
€are in the Roman writers. For, having just obse^V^ 
their defect^ he goes on, in the remainitig part of this 
epistle, to sum up the several caused, which seetn'tb 
bave produced iit. And this gives hto the oppokuai^^, 



50 ^ BOEATII FSACCI 

Quam lingua^ Latium ; si noa offenderetiummiv ? 
Quemque poetarum limae labor et mora. Vos^'d S 
]Ponipilius sanguis, carmiejQ: repreheodite, qirad w>i^ 
Multadies ^t multa litura co^rcuit^ atque :^' 1. 
Prae$Qctum Secies non castigavit ad unguein^ ^ ' 
Ingenium. .misera quia fortunatius arte : .' a9{ 

Credit, 0t exdudit sanos Hdicone poStaa ^\ 

Democritu^:; bona pars non unguis ponore corat, ! 
^pn barbajin; sepreta petit loca> balnea vitat. i 
Nancisceturiepim pretiumnomenque po£tae> ' 
Si trili^us Anticyris caput insaiud)iie numquam 3OO 
TonsQri Licino conmiserit. Q ego laevus,, , . . ' 
^ui. purgor bilem sub yerni .^ipporis hovaip?. . 
Non alius |^Qere$ meliora ppgmata : verum ( i . 

COMMENTARY. 

under every head, of prescribing the propet remedy for 
each, and of inserting such further rules and precepts 
for good writing, as could not so properly come in before. 
The whole is managed with singular address, a$ will ap- 
pear from looking over particulars. 

FART IJI. 

> > 

A CARE Al^D DILIGENCE IN WRITING RECOMMENDED* 

L [from 1. 295 to 1. 3«3] THE poet ridicules that false 
notion, into which the Romans had fallen^ that poetry 
md possession wexe nearly the same thing : that nothing 
more y^a^ required in a poet,, than some extravagant starts 
and sallies of thought ; that coolness and reflexion were 
ioconsisieut with bis cWacter, and that poetry was not 
to be soMined l^y the rules of sober sense. This they 
^riec| so far, as to affect the outwacd pott and lUr of 
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Nil tanti est*. «€rgo &^gK , vice cptls^ acutum 
R^^ere quae fe^i^um valet^ ^xsors. ipsa* secandi. 305 
Munus let .offiijiiiun^ i^il scribens ipse^ docebo; *y 
Unde p^^^^ur-pp^S/: quid alat fQrine((]i|e ppetam ; 
Quid deceat^ qjujid non ; quo virtus, quo ferat .errors . 
Scribendi racte, ,-sapere est et principiuix) et ferns. * 
I^m tibi Socraticae poterunt ostendere chartae: 3^10" 
Veroaque pdravisam rem- non invita .sequeotur. f 

Qui didicit patriae qi^^id debeat^ .et quid amieis ; I 
Quo sit aiB,or0: parens, quo frater amandas et hospes; ' 
Qued sit eonscripti, quod judicis o0icium ; quae ; 
Partes in bellum missi ducis ; ille profecto 3 15 
Reddere pejrsonae scit convenientia cuique^ 
Bespicere exemplar vitae morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, et vivas hinc ducere voces. 

€OMM£NTAaY. 

madness, and, upon the strength of that appearance, to~ 
^etupfor wits and poets. In opposition to this mis-' 
take, which' was one great hindrance to critical correct-"^ 
pess, he asserts wisdom and good sense to be the source 
and principle of good Hmriting : for the attainment of which* 
Jie prescribes, 1. [fromv. JlOto 312] A careful study 
of the Socratic, that is, moral wisdom : and, 2. [from* 
V. 312 to 318] A thorough acquaintance w^ith human na- 
ture, that great exemplar of manners, as he finely calls it," 
<jr, in other words, a \yide extensive view of real, prac- 
tical life. The joint direction of these tv^o, as means of 
acquiring moral knowledge, was perfectly necessary,' 
i'or the former, when alone, is apt to grow abstracted 
^nd unafFectirig: the Ijaitter, uninstructing and super-* 
ficial. The philosopher talks without experience, and 
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5t a. ifoiAtn ttACCi 

Interd'im speciosa Ibcis, tfiontt&(]>ae r^ste* 
Fabula, nuUius veneris, ^ine pohidere et arte/ S90 
Valdius obleetat populutti/ meliuM^ mbratHiv 
Quatn versus itiopes rerum, nugeeque ^'nor^ 
Graiis ingeniam, Graiia dedit ore rdtuAdd* 
Musa toqiii/ praeter laudetn, nullius av^is, '" 
Romani pueri longis ratioriibus assem * * 4^25 
Discunt in partis centuiti diducere. Dicoa 
FUiui Albini, si de ^uincunct remota est ' 
Uncia, quid superet, poterat dixisse, triers ? Eul , 

Pem poteris 3ervare tuam. Redit uncia i 'quid ftt ? 

. ' . -^ 

COMMENTARY. 

the man of the world without principles. United they 
supply each other's defects; while the man of the wbrld 
borrows so much of the philosopher, as to be able to ad-r 
just the several sentiments with pvecision and exactness! 
and the philosopher so n^uch of tb^ m^n of the world as 
to copy the manners of life (whicb we oa^ only do by 
experience) with truth and spirit. Both together fur-^ 
nisb a thorough and complete comprehen^^ion of l^uman 
life; which maniff^sting itself in the just^ and (iff^cting^ 
forms that exquisite degree of perfection in the charapter 
of the dramatic poet; the want of which no warmth of 
genius cap atone for, or excuse. f^Iay such is the force 
of thisf nice adjustpient oi manners [from I. 319 to 323] 
that, where it has reniarkably prevailed, the success of 
a plaj" hath sometimes been secured by it, without; oni^. 
single excellence or recommendation hesidesr 

JI, He shews [fropi 1. 323 to 33J] another cause of 
their incorrectness and want of success, 'in any degree, 
answering to that of the Greek writers, to have been the 



Semis. An bi(i90 mimo^^ragqet^ (Qurapee^ail . -^SSOp 
Cum sen\eHiibudfit, ^perap^s ovaiina ftogi :u .' '» 
Posse Knenchi ti^ray et kyJiiary^oda «ttpmitO ?'^' ' > 
Aut prodesfle v^fewat, »ut iJeleptare po^t*^ ; , . f .. F 
Ai^i^simaJjeljcwundaet idanfa dicei^evita^^. • '! 
Quicquid praQcipie&, e^^tobrcvis: ut.cUo diict^ J351 
Percipiant animi dociM») tei;L9Aptqu^. fid^Ieiu: , ; 
£PtnjQe 9ape?¥ac«j»im ,pkj|o c|« peQtjiHre manat.] 
Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima verbis : . ; 
Ne> quo4oanfftque volQt, po^eat^ibi fabul^ oredi ;. 
Neu pransa?. I^aipiae vivum puerum ^xtrahat aivo. 
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COlttMfeNTARY. 

low and illiberal education of the Rpman youth ; who, while 
the Greeks wer6 taug.t to open all their mind to glory, 
were ci-amped' in their genius by the rust. of gairt, and, 
by the early infiision of such sordid principles, became 
unable to project a great design^^ pr with any care and 
mastery to complete it. 

Ills A thivd impediment to tbeir soccess ill poetry 
[firom 1. 333 to M(i] was their inatteBtion to the efitiiY 
scope and purpose of it, while they contented themselires 
with the attainment of one: only of the two* great. eiKby 
which are proposed by it« » For the double design of poe- 
try being to instruct and please, the foil aim and gtery of. 
the art cannot be attained without uniting them both : that 
is, instructing so as \jq please, ainl pleasing so as to instruct. 
Under either head of instructiim artd entertaimnent the 
poet, with great address, insinuates the n>ain art 6f each 
kind of writing, which consists, I, in instructive or didac^ 
tic poetrj/ [from v. 335 to 33S] in the conciseness of the 
precept : and, a. in works of famt/ and entertavnvtent 



54' , a. H^kAtn fiA«ci 

CSen^tnrme senidruto agitant expertia ftfigls'! ' 341 ' 
Celsi praetereunt an^tera poemata Rdniaes, / : 
Oxnne tulit punctum^ q^i miscuit utile ^ulci, - 
Lectorem deiectando, ^ariterque mdneiKJb. * ^ * 
Hie meret aera Uber Sosiis, hie et iriare trahsitj^^45 
Et tongum noto^sfcriptori prorogat aevum* • • ' "• ,, " 
Sunt delicta tamen,- *quibirs ignorisse velimu* c 
Nam aeque chorda sQimm ^^di^; ' quem volt i»anu3 

etmepis; ' ^ '. 

Poscehtique gravem pereaepe remittit aciitum : ' 34^ 
Nee semper ferie<?, qiiodcumque minabitury arcu^> * 
Verum ubi plura nitenjt in carmine, non ego paucis 
Qffendar maculis. quas aut incuria fudit. . 
Aut huma,na parum cavit natura. quid ergp est ? 
Ut scriptor si pecpat idem librarins iisque, , . 
Quamvis est iponitus^, .yenia car^t ; ut citharqedus 

COMMENTARY. 

[1. S3 8 to 341} in probability of fiction. But. both these 
[1. 341 to 347] mustconcixrin a just piece. 

But here the bad poet objects the difficulty of the. . 
te^jois, imposed upon him, and that, if the critic lodged 
for . all these requisites, and exacted them with rigour, 
it would be impossible to satisfy him : at least it was 
more likely to discourage, than quicken, as he proposed, 
the diligence of writers. To this the reply i^ [from 1. 341 
to 3&03 that he was not so ^vere, as to ecact a iaaltless 
aud perfect piece : that some inaccuracies and faults of 
less ntf>aient would escape the most cautious and guarded 
writer ; and that, as he should contemn a piece, that was 
generally bad, notwithstanding a few beauties, he could^ 
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Ridetur, chorda qui semper oberi'at eadetii : ; $$6 
Sic mihi qui multum cessat, fit Cboerilos iUe, 
Quern bis terve bonum, cum risu miror ; etidem 
Indignor^ quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 
Verum operi longo fa? est obrepere somnumv ^ffo 
Utpictui^, po€sia: erit quae, si propius stea, ; 
Te capiat magis ; et quaedam, si longiu&abstest ; 
Haecramat'obscurum ; volet haecsub luceivid^Fiy 
Judicis argutum quiae non for midat ^aoumen : . ' 
Haec placuit semel ;. haec decies repettta placebit. 

COMMENTARY. 

on the contrary, admire a work, that was generally 
good, notwithstanding a few faults. Nay, He goes oa 
[from 1. 360 to 366] tg 'observe in favour of writers, 
against their too rigorous censurers, that wjiat were 
often called faults, were really not so :' that some parts 
of a poem ought to be less shining, or lesa Ji/nshed^ tlian 
others ; according to the light, they were placed in, or 
the Qistance, from which they were viewed ; and that, 
senring only to connect and lead to others of greater 
consequence, k w£Cs sufficient if they pleased once, or 
did not displease, provided that those others would 
please on every review. All this is said agreeably to 
nature J which does not allow eveiy part of a subject, to 
be equally susceptible of ornament; and to the end vf 
paciry^ which cannot so well be attained, without an 
inequality. The allusions to painting, which the poet 
uses,, give ttus truth the happiest illustration. 

Having thus made all the reasonable allowances, 
which a. writer could expect, he goes on to inforce the 
general iostruptiou of this part, viz. a dihgaice in wriling^ 



SS Qi^ KQRATir Fi»AGCt 

Tyrtaeusqoe inai^s.aqimos in Ms^tia- belk ^ / 

Vefsibc^ exacuit. dictaa per carmiaa sortes^ ',^j f 
£t ilitaij^^inon&trata via e^t, et gpatia regum; 

Pieriis ^^e^tata modis^ ludu&que repertus^ 4P5 

Et longorum pperum fiais ; ne forte pu4oi!i 
Sit trbi, Mvi^a Jyra^ ^lers> et cantor, Apollo* 
NatUra fieret laudaliMle carmen^ an s|tte^ 
Quae$itum est. .Ego nee stadium 4l^.<Uvit& v^na^ 
Kec rude quid possit video ingenium : alt^us sic 

CO^MMENtAItYj '^ 

^xcellentfe of the art itself, by rdcbiinting Its ancient 
honours. This enccbmiutli, besides ife great Usefiililess 
in invigorating the inind of the poet^ lias this fiirther' 
Tiew, to- recommend and revive, together with itfe ho- 
nours, the office of ancient poesy ; .wlncb.wsts employed 
about tbe noblest and mo^t impottaijtt subjects.; the 
sacred source, from whence those honours w^e d^rived^ 
From this. transient view of the several species of 
poetry, terminating^ as by a beautiful contrivance it is 
made to do, in the Ode, the order of his ideas carries 
him into some reflexi<dns on the power of genius (which 
so essentially belongs to the lyric Muse) and to setde 
thereby a point of criticism, much controverted among 
the ancients, and on which a very considerable stress 
would apparently be laid. For, if after all, so much art 
and care and caution be demanded in poetry, what be- 
coines of genius, in which alone it had been thought to 
consist ? would the. critic insinuate, that good poen^s 
can be the sole effect of art, and ^p so far, in opposition 
tP the reigning pr^udice, as to assert nature to ()e of no 
force at alt f This objection, which would be apt to 



Altera poa^jii^opfja res, etc(mj^r^ .amice.,, f , n<41il\ 
Qui studetppj^^na,.(^wu.cflnljij^e^ - 

Multa tulit.fjsc^tque puer,^ sqclayitet sjsit ; . 
Abstinuit v^efe;etvvio; quiJE^ythia cantat. . ,>• ; 
Tibicen, xlidici,t pnus^'estimuitque Hiagistruin. 415^ 
Nee satis est j<^;i|i9se, Ego mira pq^mat^ P^^99 t [\l 
Occupet e;ftremwi[^ scabies : . inibi. turp^^reliif qui esitf 
Et, quod npn.didici^ sane nescire f?iterL : . ^ ; .^t 
Ut praecq^ a^d mqrces turban^ f^i cogit em^nc^as ^ - 
Adsentatores jubet ad lucrjun ii;epog^ ... , .,> 420. 
Dives agris, diyes positis iu f^enore nummis« , / 
Si vero estj, . vjpctum qui recte.pouere po^sit^ . .^ , i 
Et spondere Jevi pro pauppi^, et.^riperei;a^ti^ j . •. 

COMMENTARt. 



occiur to the general scope and tenor of th^ epistle, s^. 
having turned principally on art and i^ules without insist- 
ing mucfi on natural energy, the poet obviates at once 
[from V. 408 to 419~\ by reconciling two things which 
were held, it seems, incompatible, and demanding in 
the poet, besides the fire of real geniqs, all the labour 
and discipline of art. But there is one thing: still want- 
ing. The poet maybe excellently formed by nature, 
and accomplished by art, but will his own judgment be 
a sufficient guide, without assistance from others ? will* 
not the ■ partiality of an ainhor for his own works some- 
times prevail over the united force of rules and Venius, 
unless he call in a fairer aqid les^s interested gtiide? 
Doubtless it will : and therefore the poet, with the lit-' 
most propriety, adds {ffpm v. 419 to 450] as a necessary 
part ot this instructive monition tcf his brother poets. 



/ 



(Do ft. H&RAW^FtACCT 

Litibus inpHcitti'm ; mirab6r, st sdcfif ifetfer- . ^ - '*' 
Noscere ttlendacem verttmqtie b<?ataVSihi€um. 425: 

• • • 

Tu seu dohafris seu cjutd donare' voles ctrf ; - - ' 
Nolito adVer^tis'tibi fadtos dixcere pltftiiihi' ' ^ 

L^titiafe;- clkmtfbk (^nihi, Pulchre,' li^e/recte! ^^ 

■ ' ' ' . *' 

Pallesci^E:' stitier hrs etiam stillabit attii'cis ' ' 
Ex ddfli^ rdr^m'; ^lifet ; tundet jiede tertntn. 43Q 
Ut qui condtrcti ploi*ant ih funere,' dicunt 
Etfafciqnt pr6j>e ^luva dbfentibus ex ammo : sic 
Derisor vero plus latfdatore movetur.* '' ' * 

Reges dtciiritltr multis rfrgtiere'cululKs,^ ' 
Et torquere m'fero queln perspexis^e liboraht 435 
. An sit aihicitia dignu^. si* carmina condes, 
Nunquam te fallant animi sab volpe latentes. 
Quintilio si quid recitares : Corrige sodes 
Hoc, aiebat, et hoc. melius te posse negar^s, 
Bis torque expertum frustra ? delerejubebat, 440 

COM M BNTARY. 

some directions concerning the choice of a prudent and 
sincere friend, whose unbiassed sense might at all times 
correct the prejudices, indiscretions, and oversights of 
the authof. And to impress this* necessary care, with 
greater force, on the poet, he closes the whole with 
shewing the dreadful consequences of being imposed 
upon in so nice an affair; representing, in all the 
Strength of colouring, the picture of a bad poet, infa- 
tuated, to'a degree of madness, by a fond conceit of his 
own works, and exposed thereby (so important had been 
the servic^'of timely advice) to the; contempt and scom 
of the public. 






£t male ter imtos incudi reddere versus. 

Si defenders delictum, quam vertere^ malles t 

Nullum ultra verbum^ aut operam insumebat im 

anem, 
Quin sine riyali teque et tua solus amaire^. 
Vir bomis et prudens versus reprefaendet inertis i 
Ciilpabit duroa; incomptis adlinet atrum 440 

Transverso calamo signum ; ambitiojsa recidet 
Omamenta ; parum claris lucem dare cc^et ; 
Arguet ambigue dictum ; mutanda notabit ; 
Fiet Aristarchus ; non dicet^ Cur ego amicum 450 
Offendam in nugis ? Hae nugae seria ducent 
In mala darisum semel^ exceptumque sinistre* 
Ut mala quern scabies aut morbus regius urguet> 
Aut fanaticus error, et iracunda Diana ; 
Vesanum tetigisse timent fugiuntque poetam, 455 
Qui sapiunt : agitant pueri, incautique sequuntur. 
Hie, dum sublimis versus ructatur^ et errat. 
Si veluti merulis intentus decidit aucej)s 

COMMENTARY, 

And novr, an unity of design in this epistle, and the 
pertinent connection of its^several parts being, it is pre^ 
suoQied^ from this method of illustration, clearly and 
indisputably shewn, what must we think of the cele-' 
brated French interpreter of Horace, who, after a 
studied translation of this piece, supported by a long, 
elaborate commentary, minutely condescending to scru- 
tinize each part, coul^ yet perceive so little of its true 
form and character, as to give it for his summary judg* 
nient^ in conclusion; *^ Comme il [Horace] n^ tr<ivaHkH 

VOL. !• E 
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Inputeum^ foveamve; licet, Succurrite, longum 
Clamet^ io cives : non eit qui toUere cutet, 46O 
Si caret quis opem ferre, et demittere fiinem ; 
Qai scis, an prudens hue se projecerit, atque 
Servari nolit ? dicam : Siculique po6tae 
Narrabo iliteritum. Deus inmortalis haberi 
Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Aetnam 

' Insiluit. sitjus^ liceatque p^rire poetis. 466 

Invitum qui servat, idem facit occidenti. ^ 

■ Nee semel hoc fecit ; nee si retractus erit jam, 
. Fiet homo^ et ponet &inosae mortis amorem. 
Nee satis adparet) cur versus factitet ; utrum. 47 ^ 
Minxerit in patrios cineres, an triste bidental 
Moverit incestus : certe furit, ac velut ursus 
Objectos caveae valuit si frangere clathros, 
Indoctum doctumque fugat recitator acerbus. 
Quern vero arripuit, tenet, occiditque legendo, 475 
Non missura cutem, nisi plena cruoris, hirudo. 

'COMMENTARY. 

pas a cela de suite et qu^il tie gar doit d'* autre ordre que celm 
des matieres que le hazard liii donnoit d lire et i examinerf 
il est aihnvB dela qu^ IL N' y A AUCUNE methode ni Atf- 

CUNE LIAISON DE PARTIES DANS CE TUAITE', qui mime tCH 

jamais Bt^ achtvty Horace 7C ayant pas eu le terns iy^ 
mettre la derniere main, on, ce qui est plus vraisembldblej 
fCayant pas voulu s^en donner la peine *^ [M. Dacier^s In- 
trod, remarks to the art 6f poetry.] The softest thing 
that can be said of such a critic, is, that he well deserves 
the censure, he so justly applied to the great Scaliger, 

3'lL L'aVOIT ElEN ENTENDU, IL LUI AUROIT RENDU PLUS 
DE JUSTICE, ET EN AUROIT PARLE' PLUS MODESTEMBNT* 
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The text of this ^ epistle is given from Dr. Bent- 
let's edition^ «exoqpt in some few plaoes^ of which 
the reader is advertized in tfie notes. These^ that 
th^ might i not break in too much on the thread of 
the CJommentaiy^ are here printed by themselves. 
For the rest, let me ap(rfegize with a great critic : 
i\^d£r ^At% docti ignasoeni^ si haec Jiuius t ppcsser- 
> tim d cogitent^ veri eritid esse, nan Uterulam aHbi 
ejicere, alihi innoeentem sifUaham et qutB nunquhm 
male merita de pairiajuerit, per jocum et ludum 
iruddure^ et Wf^gere ; verUm recte de entoribus 
et rebus judioare, quod et solidas et 0isohttw eru- 
-dUiomsest. Hsmsius* 

1. Hum AND CAPm^ &c.} It b seen^ in the 
isommenty with what el^nce lliis 'first part [to v, 
Sd3 is made piSeparatoiy to the main subject^ agreed 
skky to thb^penins of tlie i^iistle. But elegancey in 
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good hands^ always implies propriety ; as is the 
case here. For , the critic's rules must be taken 
either^' } . from the 'genfrai ftaqi$ng laws of compo- 
sition ; or, 2. from the peculiar ones, appropriated 
to the Mnd. Now the direction to be fetched from 
the former of these sources will of course precede, 
as well oh account of its superior dignity, as that 
the mind itself, d^i^hto to 4ie$cead from unwersals 
to the consideration of /^ar^i'cMtoriy. Agreeably to 
this rule of nature, the poet^ having to correct, in 
the Roman drama, tJies^Thi-ee points, 1 . a miscon- 
duct in the disposition ; 2. an abuse of language ; 
ftnd 3. a^ ^isD^id pi the. i peculiar .chiyraeters iabd 

, colfmngs . <^ its diff§rf$Bt species,, . hajth iilK)$^ to 
doi ^hisi i(]^ pria€^|[^ oif Imtmrjaiil ^naftur^^ wbicb> 

: white. jthey, mcltidecthe^cmse oC .tbondBamciji at the 
sadie itiote jeKtisnd to pcNrtic ^ooi^^pflMkicm 

; Th^se : pr^fotQfy, /u«v!^rtql obwtvfttfcttB^ l^i»& d^- 

.viered,^b0 thel^ pvCMreed^.with adYMUsi^^,; i^ the 
'Second sontiJeMof his art, \m.\ (ibe e^nftldeasation-of 

the bw« aniirulea pectifiar to tbic AtiM'^ . / . . » 

•\ • •• »'\ '•• 

^ern painter and poet will Ql|Mr!« ithat this ajpho- 
risn) conges f|x>m the i^outh of ^x^ objector. 
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TObre partieuhrfy at the epic poetry : Which was 
not improper : For, i . The drama, which he was 
about to criticize^ had its rise and origin from the 
epos. Thus we are told by the great critic, that 
Isomer was the first who invented dramatic imi^ 
tations^ lUvog — • Jfri li^ifM^irsig ipciiJjQix&g froiijo'e* 
And to the same purpose Plato : ioixi fjiiv rdSv xoXcSi^ 
ojra^liou rsrmy r<Sv rpayixm vrpcSrog hidrxaTiOs xoi 

ijyffiuov yBpMoLi ["OjXTjpo^,] De Rep. 1. x. Hence, 
as our noble critic observes, " There was no more 
*^ left for tragedy to do after him, than to erect a 
stage, and draw his dialogues and characters into 
scenes; turning in the same manner upon one 
** principal action or event, with regard to. place 
^^ and time, which was suitable to a real spectacle,'' 
{Characterist, vol. i. p, 198.] 2. The several cen- 
sures, here pointed at the epic^ would bear still 
more directly against the tragic poem ; it being 
more glaringly inconsistent with the genius of the 
drama to admit of foreign and digressive ornaments^ 
than of the extended, episodical epofma. For both 
these reasons it was altogether pertinent to the poet's 
purpose, in a criticism on the drama, to expose the 
vicious practice of the epic models. Though^ to 
preserve the unity of his piece, and for the reason 
before given ih note, on v. 1. he hath artfully done^ 
this under the co^r of general criticism* 

19vS^i> J^u^c HON ERAT ifis LOCUS.] If ono 
wail to ^^pply this dhaervatiqn to our di^matic writ-j 
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ings^ I know of none which would aflbrd pkvstnter 
instances of the absurdily^ here ei^posed, than the 
famous Orphan of Otway. Which^ notwithstan^T 
ing its real beauties, could hardly « hare taken so 
prodigiously, as it hath done, on our stage, if there 
were not somewhere a defect of ^ooii taste as well as 
of good morals. 

23. DENiaU^ SIT ftUIDVlS: SI&fP(,£X pUNTAXATT 

ET UNUM,] Is not it strange that he, who delivered 
this rule in form, and, by his manner of delivering 
it, appears to have laid the greatest stress upon it^ 
(should be thought capable of paying no iittention tQ 
it him^elf^ ii^ the copduct pf thi? epistle ? 

25— rSS. Brevis esse tABORO, Obscurus fig; 

SECTANTEM LENIA NERVI . DeFICIUNT ANIMlftUE : 

» 

PROFESSUS GRANDIA TURGET ; SeRPIT HUMI TUTUS 

NiMiUM TiMiDUsauE PROCELLAE.] If thcsc cha- 
racters were to be exeujplifjed in our own poets, of 
^putation, jthe ^rst, 1 suppose, might be justly 
applied to Donpe ; the second^ to Parnell ; the 
third, to Thon^spn ; apd the fourth, to Addison^ 
As to the two fojlovying lines : 

Qui variare cupit rem prqdigialifer unffniM 
Delphinum silvis adphigit, Jlactihus aprum f ^ 

they are applicable to so many of our poetSj thdt> 

' %o keep the rest in countenance, I will but ju^t 

fnention Shakespear himself; who, to enrich' hi^ 

jlpefie with that variety, v^i^ich his exube|iant ^eniuf 
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w lai^dy supplied; hath deformed his best plays 
with these prodigious incongruities. 

^9* Qui VAftlARE CUPIT REM PRODIGIAUTER 

imAM, &c.] Though I agree with M. Daci^r that 
prodigialiter is here used in a good sense, yet the 
word >is so happily chosen by our curious speaker 
as to carry the mind to that fictitious monst^^ 
under which he had before allusively shadowed out 
ihe idea of absurd and inconsistent composition, in 
^. 1 • The application, however, di€fers in this, that, 
whereas the monster, there painted, was intended 
to expose tlie extravagance of putting together in- 
jcongruous parts, vndiout any reference to a whohj 
this prodigy is- designed to diaracterize a whote, 
but deformed by the ill-judged position of its parts* 
Tb^ former ia like a monster, whose several mem- 
bers, as of right belonging to different animals, 
^ould, by no disposition, be made to constitute one 
4x>nsistent animal. The other, like a landskip, 
which hath no objects absolutely irrelative, or irre- 
ducible to a whoUy but which a Virong position of 
tbe parjs only renders prodigious. Send the boar 
io tfie woods ;. and tbe dolphin to fhe waves ; and the 
painter might shew th^m both on the same canvass. 
Each is a. violation iof:the law of unity^ and a real 
monster: . the one, because it contains an assemblage 
of natundly incoheremt parts; ^>other, because 
its parts, though in themselves referent, aresii^^ 
placed, and disjointed. _ 
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34. Infeux operis summa: ^uia fonbre xbtUM 
NESCIBT.] This observation is more particularly 
applicable to dramatic poetry, than to any other, 
an; i^ity and integrity of action: being- of its very 
essence. — The poet illustrates his: observation very 
happily m the case of statuary; but it holds of 
^very other art, that hath a whole fbr its objecsk. 
NiciaSf the painter, used to say*, *^ That ; the- sub^ 
ject was to hiin^ what the fable 'is to the poet*'' 
Which is just the sentiment of Horace, revised. 
For by the subject is meant the whole of the pain- 
ters plan, the totumy which it will be impossible 
for those to express, who lay out'tibeir pains so soli^ 
citously in finishing single parts. Thus^ to taike an 
obvious . example, tl^e . kiidskip-painler is to- draw 
together, and form into one entire view, certain 
beautiful, or striking objects. vOiis. is his mam 
care. It is not even essential' to the merit of his 
piece, to labour, with extreme exaetness, the prinr 
cipal constituent parts. • But for the rest, a shrtib 
or flowery a straggling goai or< ^h^ep^ these may be 
touched very negligently. We have a great modem 
instance. Few painters have obliged us with,yEfier 
scenes, or have possessed the art of combining 
woodsy lake^j and rocks y into more agreeable pic-* 
tures^ than G.Poussin: Yet his anmab are ob- 
served to be scarce worthy an ordinary ^dtist. The 
use of these is simply to decorate the scene ; and so 
their faeajaty cfepends, 'not on. the truth and tom^U 

» 

* See Viciin. Comm. in Dem. Phaler. jf. 73. florew*. 1594. ' 



nesa>of/^h^/ 4ra^btg^ but on life ekga^^q^ qf -^eir 
^dispositmtpi^f ..For^ in a laQ^s]i;ip, ..the ^f care- 
lessly glfnces oyer the smaller parted and r^arc{s 
them/only jin: r^erence to the surrounding ob^U. 
The painter's labour therefore is lost, or rather n>i$- 
employed, to the prejudice of tlie u?Aofc,^ w)[iea it 
strives to finish, so minutely, particular objects. 
If some great masters have shewn themselves ambi- 
tious of this fame, ' the objects, they liave laboured, 
have beeJi always such, as are most considerable iii 
themselves, and have, besides, an effect in illustrat* 
ing and setting off the entire scenery. / It is chiefly 
in this view^ that Ruisdale^s tcafers^ and Claude 
Lorain's sJcies are so isidmirable/ 

40.-^ cut LECTA POTE^TER tKiT REs.^ Pof enter 
i, e. xa)A Suf/ajcxii/, Lambin : which gives a pertinent 
sense, but without jiistifying the expression. Tlie 
learned editbir of Statius -proposes to re^d puHenter, 
a yk&rA used by Horace, on other occasiotisr, ' and 
whieb s^ft ^ memiag of the }flitce, as we!1.. « A. 
similar pasiage in the episUe to Augustus adds som^ 
^jH^ight t^ thl$ co^jectupe ; 

nee meus audet 

9 

Rem teUtare pudor, quani vires Jerre recusenf. 

: '45* HOI&AMBT, HOC SP£RNAt> PROMISSi CARMINI3 
AirctoH— ?R^ VfiRBtS ETIAM TE^IS CAUTUSClUE SE- 

rendis.] Dr. Bentleyhath inverted ithte order of 
these two lines ; not merely, as I conceive, without 
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sufficient reason, but in prejudice also to the scope 
and tenor of the poet's sense ; in which ^case only I 
allow myself to depart from his text* TTie whole 
precept, on poetical distribution, is delivered, as of 
importance : 

[Ordinis haec virtus erit et ventts, aut ego Jailor J\ 

And such indeed it is : for, 1. It rfsspects no less than 
the constitution of a whote, i. e. the reduction of a 
subject into one entire, consistent plan, the nM>st 
momentous and difficult of all the offices of inven- 
, tion^ and which is niore immediately addressed, in 
the high and sublime sense of the word, to the Poet. 
2. ^is no trivial whole, which the Precept had in 
view, but, as the context shews, and as is further 
apparent from v. 150, where this topic is resumed 
and treated more at large, th? epos and the drama : 
With what propriety then is a rule of such dignity 
inforced by that strong emphatic oonclusion, 

ffac amety hoc spernat, prwnssi carminis unctor : 

i. e» '< Be this rule held sacred and inviolate by him^ 
*^ who hath projected and engaged in a work, de- 
*^ serving the appellatipn of a poem.** Were the 
jsubject only the choice or invention of words, 
the solemnity of such an application must be ridi- 
culous. 

As for the construction, the commonest reader 
can find himself at no loss to defend it agaiort the 
Ibrce of the Doctor's o^ections^ 



46. iN.igEEBis sTiAMTEKuis^ &c.] Ih{(veMid> 
that these preparatcny obtervations conoernuig aa 
tmi^ly of des^^ the abuse of langmge, aud the, 
different colaurh^s of the several speeies of poetry^ 
whikt they extend to poetic composition at large, 
more particularly respect the case of the drama^ 
The ^rst of these articles has been illustrated in 
note on v. 34* The last will be considered in not^ 
V. 73« I will here shew the same of the secofuly 
concerning the abitse of words. For l. the style of 
the drama representing real life^ and demanding, 
OB that account, a peculiar ease and fomiliarity in 
the langui^^ the practice of coining ne%v words 
must be more insufferable iii tMsy than in any other 
species of poetry. The majesty of the epic will 
even s6metiipes require to be supported by this 
means^ when the commonest ear would resent it, as 
downright aflfectation upon the stage. Hence the 
peculiar propriety of this rule to the dramatic writer,. 

In verbis etidm tenuis cautusque serendis. 

2. Next, it is necessary to keep the tragic style, 
though condescending, in some sort, to the familiar 
tSLSt of conversation, from sinking beneath the dig- 
nity of the personages, and the solemnity of the re- 
presentation. Now no expedient can more happily 
effect this, than what the poet prescribes concern- 
ing the position and derivation of words. For thus, 
the language, without incurring the odium of abso- 
lutely invented terms, sustains itself in a becoming 
stateliness and feserve, and, whilst it seems to stoop 
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to the lev^ br wavei^lion/ artf&lly f*lu<le$' the 
meanness of a trite, prosaic style.* -^ITi^' are* won- 
derfut instances of this management in the iSainson 
Agoniste^ of Milton ; ' the most attrficial and liighly 

m 

finished, tfiough for that reason, perhaps, the least 
popular and most negtected, of allthegrekt' poet's 
works. ' 

47* DlXERIS EGltXGIC, NOTUM SI CALLIDA V£R-^ 

BUM ReddidIirit junctura NOVUM.—] THis di- 
rection, about disposing of old words in* such a 
manner as that they shall have the grace of new 
ones, is among the finest in the whole poeni/ And 
because Shakespear is he, of all dur poets, wIk> has 
most successfully practised this secret, it ma[y not 
be amiss to illustrate * the precept before us by ex- 
amples taken from his writings. 

But first it will be proper to explain the precept 
ititelf as given by Horace. 

His critics seem not at all to have apprehended 
the force of it. Dacier and Sanadon, the two best 
of them, confine it merely to the formation of cow- 
pound words ; which, though one way in which this 
callida junctura shews itself, is by no means the 
whole of what the poet intended by it. 

Their mistake arose from interpreting the word 

junctura too strictly. They suppose it to mean 

only the putting together two words into one; this 

being the most obvious idea we have of the joining 

of words. As if the most literal construction of 
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terms, according to their etyimdogy, weie' always 
the most propen 

But Mr. Dacier has a reason of his own for. con- 
fining the precept to this meaning. '^ The question^ 
he says, is de verbis s^endis; and therefore this 
junciura most be explained of new words, properly 
so called, as compound epithets are ; and. not of the 
grace of novelty which single words seem to acquire 
from the art of disposing of them." 

By which we understand, that the learned critic 
did not perceive the scope of his author ; which was 
manifestly this. " The invention of new terms, 
*^ says he, being a matter of much nicety, I had 
" rather you would contrive to employ known words 
" in such a way as to give them the effect of new 
'^ pnes. Tis true, new words may sometimes be 
*^ necessary : And if so,** &c. Whence we see that 
the line. 

In verbis etiam tenuis cautusque serendis 

is not given here in form as the general rule, and 
the following line as the example. On the other 
hand, the rule is just mentioned carelessly andin 
passii^, while the poet is hastening to another con- 
sideration of more importance, and which lie even 
opposes to the former. " Instead of making new 
'* words, you will do well to confine yourself merely 
" to old ones." Whatever then be the meaning of 
Junctura, it is clear we are not to explain it of such 
words as exemplify the rule de verbis serendis. 
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But junctura will best be interpreted by this 
tisage of Horace together with the content ; l« The 
word occurs only once more in this poet^ and that 
in this very Epistle* It is where he advises a con«- 
duct with regard to the stAject-matter of a poem^ 
analogous to this concerning the language of it. 

Ex tuotojictum carmen sequar-^ 

■ " ' tantum series juncturaque pallet, v. '242. 

Does he mean the joining two subjects together and 
combining them into one, so as that the compound 
subject shall be a new one ? No such thing ; " ITie 
subject, says he, shall be a known, an old one. 
Yet the order, ^nojiagement, and contrivance shall 
be such as to give it the air of an original fiction.** 
Apply now this sense of junctura to words, and we 
are <!)nly told, that expression may be so ordered as 
to appear riew, when the words, of which it is made 
up, are all known and common. 

We have then the authority of the poet himself 
against the opinion of the Freiich critic. But we 
have also the authority of his great imitator, or 
rather interpreter, Persius ; who speaking of the 
language of his satires says, in allusion to this pas** 
sage of Horace, 

" Verba togce sequei^is, junctura callidus acri. 

S. V. 14. 

i, e. he took up with words of common and familiar 
use, but contrived to bring them into his style in 
such a manner as to give them the force, spirit, and 
energy of satiric expression,** 
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S. Again : the context^ as I obs^rved^ leads us to 
thia meaning. The poet in v. 42. had been giving 
his opinion of the nature and effect of method^ or 
Orderly disposition in the conduct of a fdhle. The 
course: of his ideas carries him to apply the observ- 
ation to words ; which he immediately does, only 
interposing v. 46. by way of introduction to it. 

On the whole then junctura is a word of large 
and general import, and the same in expression, as 
order or disposition^ in a subject. The poet would 
say, ^^ Instead of framing new words, I recommend 
to you any kind of artful n management by which 
you may be able to give a new air and cast to old 
ones. 

Having now got at the ttii6 meaning of the pre- 
ceptj let us see how well it may be exemplified in 
the practice of Shakespeare 

1 . The first example of this lartful management^ 
if it were only in complaisance to former commen- 
tators, shall big' that of compound epithets; of 
which sort are, 

High^sighted Tyranny J. C. A* 11. S. 2. 

A barren-spirited fellow A^ iv. S. 1. 

An arm-gaunt steed A. C. A. i. S. 6. 

Flower-soft hand^ A. 11. S. 3. 

Lazy-pacing clouds R. J. A. 11. S. 2.- 

and a thousand instances more in this poet. But 
this is a small part of his crafiy as may be seen by 
what follows. For this end is attained, 

VOL. I. F 
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a. By another Jhrm of composition ; by com* 
pound verbs as weU as com]^oundcuijectives. 

To candy and timn are known words. The poet 
'would express the contrary ideas^ and he does it 
happily^ by compounding them with our English 
negative dis^ 

^^ The hearts 

That pantler'd me at heels^ to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do discandt/, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Caesar — A. C, A, iv. S. 9. 

^^ That which is now a horse, ev'n with a thought 
The rack dislimns^ and mak^s it indistinct 
As water is in water — A. C. A. iv. S. 10, 

Though here we may observe, that for tbe rea- 
dier acceptation of these compounds, he artftiUy 
subjoins the explanation. 

3. By a liberty he takes of conyertiQg substun-^ 
twea into verbs ; 

A glass that featured them. Cymb. A. i. S. K 

— — Simon's weeping 
Did scandc^l many a holy tear — * A., iii. S. 4. 

Great griefs, I see, medicine the less. A. iv. S. 5. 

that kiss 

I carried from thee. Dear ; and my true lip" 
' Hath virgin^ d it e'er since— Cor* A. v. S. 3. 

Or verbs into substantives ; 

Then began 

A stop r th* chaser, a Retire"-^ Cymb. A- v. S. 8. 
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take 

No stricter render of me— A. v, S. 3. 

— handkerchief 
Still waving, as the fits and ^^fV^ of *s mind 
Could best express— Cymb. A. u S. 5^ 

— Sextus Pompeius 
Hath giv'n the dare to Csesar— A, C. A, i. S. 3. 

4. By using active verbs neutrally, 

■ He hath fought to-day 
As if a god in hate of mankind had 
Destrojfdy in such a shape — A. C A. iv. S* 6, 
It is the bloody business, that informs 
Thus to mine eyes— Macb. A. 11. S. 2^ 

And neutral verbs actively, 

■'■ ■■ never man 
SighM truer breath ; but that I see thee here. 
Thou not^le thing ! more dances my rapt heart 
Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold— Cor. A. iv. S. 4. 

like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-colour'd fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool — 

A. C. A. II. S. 3; 

5. By converting Adjectives into Substantives. 

1 do not think 

. So fair an outward and such stuff within 
Endows a man but him — Cymb. A. i. S. 1. 

F 2 
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&. By converting Participles into Substantives. 

He would have well become this place, and grtic*d 
The thankings of a King — Cymb. A. v. S. 5. 
The herbs, that have in them cold dew o* th' night. 
Are strewings fitt'st for Graves — A. iv. S. 5. 

'• '^ Then was I as a tree 
Whose boilghs did bend With ffuit But, in one 

night, 
A storm, or robbery, call it what you will. 

Shook down my mellow hangings . . 

Cymb. A, iii. S. 3. 
Comes in my father. 



And like the tyrannous breathing oi i^t North 

Shakes all our Buds from blowing 

Cymb. A. i. S. 5. 

Which last instance I the rather give for the sake of 
proposing an emendation, which I think restores 
this fine passage to its Integrity. Before the late 
edition of Shakespear it stood thus^ 

And like the tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shakes all our Buds (vom growing — 

But the sagacious Editor saw that this reading wad 
corrupt, and therefore altered the last word, grow^ 
ingf for unanswerable reasons, into blowing. See 
Mr, W's note opon tbe place. This slight change 
gives propriety and beauty to the passage, which 
before had no sort of meaning. Yet still all is not 
quite right. For, as the great Critic himself ob- 
serves, ^^ Breathing is not a very proper word to 
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express the rage and bluster of the north wind.'* 
Besides, one does not see how the shaking of these 
Buds is properly assign'd^ as the cause of their not 
blowing. The wind might shake off the blossoms of 
a fruit tree, i. e. the Buds when they were Jnll^ 
hhivn ; but so long as the blossom lies folded up in 
the Bud, it seems secure from* shaking. At least 
the shaking is not the immediate cause of the effect, 
spoken of ; it is simply the cold of the north-wind 
that closes the Bud and keeps it from blowing. X 
am therefore tempted to propose another alteration 
of the text, and to read thus, 

And like the tyrannous Breathing of the North 

Shuts all our Buds from blowing-7- 
If tiiis correction be allowed, every thing is perfeQtIy 
right. It is properly the breathing] the cold breath 
of the North, that shuts up the Buds when they 
are on the point of blowing. Whence the epithet 
tyrannous will be understood not as implying the 
idea of blusfring (an idea indeed necessary if we 
retain the word shakes) but simply of cruel, ^ the 
tyranny of this wind consisting in imprisoning the 
flower in its Bud and denying it the liberty of com- 
ing out into Blossom. The application too of this 
comparison, which required the change of growing 
into blowing, seems also to require the present alter- 
ation of shakes. For there was no manner of vio- 
lence in thefather^s coming in upon the lovers. All 
the effect was, that his presence restrained them 
from that interqhange of tender words, which was 
going to take place between, them* 
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Thus hv I had written in th^ last edition of these 
notes^ and I, now^ see no cause to doubt the gene^ 
ral truth and propriety of this emendation. Only 
it occurs to me that^ instead of shuts^ the poefs 
own word mighty perhaps^ be checks ; as not only 
being more like in sound to the word shakeSy but as 
coming nearer to the traces of the Letters. Besides, 
CHECKS gives the precise idea we should naturally 
look for, whether we regard the integrity of the 
^gure-^tj/rannous'-^chech^'-^, or the thing illus- 
trated by it^ viz. the abrupt coming in of the father> 
which was properly a check upon the lovers, Lastly, 
the expression is mended by this reading ; for though 
we may be allowed to say shuts from blowings yet 
(Checks from blowing, is easier and better English. 

But to return to other Instances of the Poet's arti-. 
fice in the management of known words* An appa- * 
rent Novelty is sometimes effected 

7. By turning Participles into Adverbs-— 

•— — tremhlhkgly she stood 
And on the sudden dropt^-^ A. C. A. v. S. 5^ 

(One remembers the fine use Mr. Pope has made 
of this word in. 
Or touch, if tremblingh/ alive all o*er— ) 

~— But his flawed heart. 
Alack, too weak the conflict to support, 
Twixt two extremes of Passion, joy and grief. 
Burst smilingly-^ Lear, A. ¥• S. 8. 
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8. Tipf figwuiAve terms; \. t. by meh ttrma as 
though common in the plmH^ are unnsttal in th^ 
figurative application, 

This common Body 

like to a v^gahqud flag^ upon the stream^ ' 
Goes toj and hack^ lacfuying Uie varying tide, 

>A# ^* J^L^ km 0« 0» 

* ' ' When »now the Pasture sheets. ib. 

To this head may he referred those inaufnQinil^Ie 
terms in Shakespear which surprize us by tbeur im>- 
velty ; and vfldch surprize us generally, on aocount 
of his preferring the specific idea to the genercd ia 
the svhjects of his Metaphors and the drcmnstemces 
of his Descriptipn ; an eacellence in poetical expres* 
sion which cannot be sufficiently studied. The 
examples are too frequent, and the thing itself too 
well understood, to make it neoessary to enlarge oa 
this article* 

9. By plain words, i. e. such as are common in 
the figurative, uncommon in the literal acceptation. 

Disasters vaiFd the Sun---*- Ham. A. i. Sw 1. 

See the note on the j^ce. 

Th* extrmagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine — ib. 

— Can't such things be 
And overcome us, like a Summer's cloadf. 
Without our special wonder ? — 

Macb. A. iir. 9. 54 
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1 0. By transposition (yf words — tmauthori^d tise 
of tertns — and un grammatical construction. In- 
stances in all his plays^ passim. 

1 1 . By foreign idioms. *Tis true these are not 
frequent in Shakespear. Yet some Latinisms and 
^'en Grecisms we have. As 

Quenched ofhope--^ Cymb. A. v. S. 5. 

And the like. But^ whieh is more remarkable 
and served . his purpose just as well, the writers of 
that time had so latinized the English language ; that 
the pure English Idiom, which Shakespear generally 
follows, has all the air of novelty which other wri- 
ters are used to affect by a foreign phraseology. 

The Reader sees, it were easy to extend Ais list 
of Shakespear's arts in the Callida junctura much 
farther. But I intended only a specimen of them ; 
so much as might serve to illustrate the rule of 
Horace. 

It is enough, that we have now a perfect appre^ 
hension of what is meant by Callida Junctura ; 
And that it is, in effect, but anothei" word for Li- 
centious Expression : The use of which is, as Quin- 
tilian well expresses it, ^^ Ut gtfotidiani et spnper 
eodem modo formati sernumis . Fastidium level ^ et 
nos a vulgari dicendi genere dejendat^^ In short, 
the articles, here enumerated, are but so many ways 
of departing fro^n the usual and simpler forms of 
speech, without neglecting too much the grace of 
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ease and perspicuity ; In which well-tempered li- 
cence one of the greatest charms of all poetry, but 
especially of Shakespear's poetry, consists. Not 
that He was always and every where so happy, as in 
the instances given above. His expression some- 
times, and by the very means, here exemplified, 
becomes hxird^ obscure^ and unnaturaL This is 
the extreme on the other side. But in general, we 
may say, that He hatl> either followed the direction 
of Horace very ably, or hath hit upon his Rule very 
happily. 

We are not perhaps to expect the same abifity, or 
good fortune from others. Novelty is a charm which 
nothing can excuse the want of, in works of enter- 
tainment. And the necessity of preventing the te- 
dium arising from hachiied expression is so instant, 
that those, who are neither capable of prescribing 
to themselves this Rule of the callida Junctura^ or 
of following it when prescribed by others, are yet 
inclined to ape it by some spurious contrivance; 
which being slight in itself will soon become liable 
to excess, and ridiculous by its absurdity. I have a 
remarkable instance in view, with which the reader 
will not be displeased that I conclude this long note. 

About the middle of the 1 7th century one of the 
most common of these mimic efforts was the endless 
multiplication of Epithets ; which soon made their 
poetry at opce both stiff and nerveless. When fre- 
quent' and excessive use had made this expedient 
fidipulous as well as pheap, thej^ tried another, it's 
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rsry opposite the rejection of all Epithets , and 90 
of languid poetry^ made rigid Prose. This too had 
]t*s day. A dramatic Poet of that time has exposed 
these opposite follies with much humour. A oha- 
racter of sense and pleasantry is made to interrogate 
a Poetaster in the following manner. 

GOLDSWORTH. 

Master Caperwit, beforje you read, pray tell me. 
Have your verses any Adjectives ? 

CAPERWIT. 

Adjectives ! Would you have a poem without 
Adjectives ? They are the flow'rs, the grace of all our 

^ language ; 
A well-chosen Epithete doth give new Soule 
To fainting Poesie ; and makes everye verse 
A Bribe. With Adjectives we baite our lines. 
When we do fish for Gentlewomen's loves. 
And with their sweetness catch the nibbling 6ar 
Of amorous Ladies : With the music of 
These ravishing Nouns, we charm the silken trib^ 
And make the Gallant melt with apprehension 
Of the rare word : I will maintain 't (against 
A bundle of Grammarians) in Poetry 
The Substantive itself cannot subsbt 
Without an AdjectiveJ 

GOLDSWORTH. 

But for all that. 
These words would sound more full, methinks, that 
are not 
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So larded ; and, if I might counsel you, 
You should compose a Sonnet, cleane without them«, 
A row of stately Substantives would march, 
Like Switzers, and bear all the field before them ; 
Carry their weight, shew fair, like Deeps enroled; 
Not Writs, that are first made, and after fiU'd : 
Thence first came up the tide of Biank verse. 
You know. Sir, what Blank signifies? When tha 

Sense 
First fram'd, is tied with Adjectives, like Points, 
And could not hold together, without wedges. 
Hang 't, *tis Pedanticke, vulgar Poetry. 
Let children, when they versifye, sticke here 
And there these pidlii^ words, for want of matter; 
Poets write masculine numbers. 

CAPERWIT. 

You have given me a pretty hint : Tis new. 
I will bestow these verses on my footman; > 
They'll sierve a Chambermaid — 

Shirley's Chances, or Love in a Maze* 

54. CiECILIO PLAUTOaUE DABIT RoMANUS, ADEMP- 

TUM ViRGiLio VARioauE?] Thequestiou is but reason- 
able. Yet the answer will not be to the satisfaction 
of him that puts it. This humour, we may observe, 
holds here in England, as it did formerly at Rome; 
and will, I suppose,. hold every- where, under the same 
circumstances. Caecilius'and Plautus were allowed 
to com, but not Virgil and Varius. The same induU 
gence our authors had at the restoration of letters ; but 
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only, but our sensations, in the terms we use to 
explain them. The passion of wonder, which Phi- 
losophy would cure us of, is of singular use in 
raising the conception, and strengthening the ex- 
pression of poets. And such is always the condition 
of old writers, when the arts are reviving, or but 
beginning to refine. The other use of old terms, 
i. e. when become obsolete, he says, must be made 
parck, more sparingly. The contrary would, in 
oratory, be insufferable affectation. The rule holds 
in poetry, but with greater latitude; for, as be 
observes in another place, and the reason of the 
thing speaks, hose sunt Poetarum licentice Uhe^ 
riora. [De Or. iii. 38.] But the elegance of the 
style, we are told, is increased both ways. The 
reason is, according to Quinctilian (who was per- 
fectly of Cicero's mind in this matter* See 1. x. c. i.) 
Vei'ha h vetustate repetita afferunt orationi maje^-^ 
iatem aliqaam non sine delectaiione ; nam et auc^ 
toritatem antiquitatis habent ; et, quia intemdssa 
sunt, gratiam novitati similem parant [Lib. i. c. vi. 
sub fin.] But this is not all: The riches of a lan« 
guage are actually increased by retaitiing^ its old 
Words ; and besides, they have often a greater real 
weight and dignity, than those of a more fashion- 
able cast, which succeed to them. This needs 'no 
proof to such as are versed in the earlier writings in 
any language. A very capable judge hath observed 
it in regard of the most admired tnodern one : Nous 
avons tellernent laissice qui Stoit au viel franfois, 
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que nou9 avows laissi quant et qUant la pins part de 
ceqiiU avoit de bon. [Trait, pr^paratif k V ApoU pour 
HerocL L L c. xxviii.j Or^ if the reader requires a 
mare deciBive testiihoQy, let \k\ixx take it in the worda 
of that carious speaVer^ Fenelon. Ndtre langue 
manque d'un grand nombre de mots.et de phrases. 
II me semhle tnSme qu'on tagen^ et appauvriedepuis 
emviron cent ans en voulant la purifier. II est vrai 
qu^elle dteit encore un peu ir^orme et trop verheuse^ 
Mais le vieux language se fait regretter, queMl 
nous le retrouvons dans Marot^ dans AMtoT, duns 
le Cardinal ^f Ossat^ dans les ouvrages les plus en* 
joueSy et dans les plus serieux. II y avoit je ne seal 
quoi de court^ de naif de vif et de passion^. [Reflex, 
gur la Rhetorique, Amst. 1733. p. 4.] From> these 
testimoniet we learn the extreme value^ which these 
masters <tf composition set upon their old writers ; 
and as the reason of the thing justifies their opinions^ 
we may further see the important use of some late 
attempts to restore a better knowledge of our own. 
Which I observe with pleasure, as the growing 
prevalency of a very diflferent humour, first catched, 
as it should seem, from our commerce with the 
French models, and countenanced by the too scru- 
pulous delicacy of some good writers amongst our- 
selves, had gone far towards unnerving the noblest 
modern language, and effeminating the public taste. 
This was not a little forwarded by, what generally 
makes its appearance at the same time, a kind of 
feminine curiosity in the choice of words ; cautiously 
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avoiding and repl^obating all such (which wefe iiof 
seldom the most expressive) as had been prophaned 
by a too vulgar tise^ or had suf&red the touch ot 
some other accideiital taint. This ran us into peri^ 
phrases and general expression ; the peculiar bane 
of every polished language. Whereas the fhetori- 
cian's judgment here again should direct us : Omnia 
verba (exceptis paucis parum verecundis) sunt ali^ 
eubi optima ; nam et humilibvs interim et vulga-^ 
ribus est opuSj et quce cultiore in parte videntur 
sordidUf ubi res poscit, propria dicunturi Which 
seems borrowed from Dionysius of Halicarnassu9 
{j&rf^« frvp^Btr* ^ xii.] rfS^y Sno rocTf ivoi/^ 4j poTraqov, ^ 

6^s« ^(Sqav sTTilijSff/av h Xoyoi^. However those two 
causes^ " The rejection of old words, as barbarous^ 
*^ and of many modern ones, as unpolite/ had so 
exhausted the strength and stores of our language, 
that, as I observed, it was high time for some mas- 
ter-hand to interpose and-send us for supplies to our 
old poets ; which, there is the highest authority for 
saying, no one ever despised, but for a reason, not 
very consistent with his credit to avow : rudem enim 
esse omnina in nostris poetis aut inertissimce seg^ 
nitice est aut fastidii delicatissimi. [Cic. de fin. 
1. i. c. ii.] 

. 72. — SI VOLET usus, &c.] Consuetudo certis- 
sima loquendi magistra ; utendumque plank ser- 



monk, tammm^, qttipublhu JbtWid^^H. [^i)R^- 
til. 1. ii c. vi.] imHftteid ft6ttk tiorkte. Ih iMeikn 
too, ^ve find it erne of' the' fhatges b^t^ht dg4k*t 
the Pedant, L^stiph^h^, tS^ hecU^d tk^ giMM^ 
'mrd GoiK of the 6r^ek lahgtmge-'-^&ks^ mniefzitiig 
lig ^ Ti [Atya of, tin ^ivt^ot Hoi ro xdedspjxd^ NOM I^ 
MAt^^ ^anfr}g trapaxMot (c, 20.) 

73. Res gestae, etc.] The purport of these 
lines [from v. 73 to 86} and their conmeickm wiUi 
what follows, h£rt:h not beeh ftiHy seen. l!h^ 
would express this general proposition j •^ That the 
" setteiral kinds t>f poetry essen^My diflfer froih eacli 
^' other, as may be gathered, «e* solely from ffe^ 
'^ different subjects, but their different ni^ea8U>r^; 
'^ which golod sense, and an attention to the peculiar 
^' tiatares of each, instructed the great invetxtors 
'^ and masters of them -to employ/* The use made 
of this proposition is to infer^ " that therefore the 
'^ like attention should be had to the different species 
^[ of the same kind of poetry [v. 89, &c.] as in the 
case of tragedy and comedy (to which the applica- 
tion is made) whose peculiar differences and cor- 
respondencies, as resulting from the natures of 
*' each, should^ in agreement to the universal law of 
'^ decorum, be Exactly known dnd diligently observed 
"by the poet'* 

Singula queeque locum teneant sortita detenttm. 

V. 9«. 
]6ut, there is ^ further propriety in this enumeration 

VOJL. I. G 
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of the several kinds of poetry, as aitdtestsed to the 
dramatic writer. He is not. only to study, for the 
purposes here explained, the characteristic differ* 
. enoes of either species of the drama : He must fur- 
ther be knowing in the other kinJs of poetry,, so as 
. to be able, as the nature of his work shall demandi 
to adopt the genius of each, in its turn^ and to trans- 
fer the graces of universal poetry into the drama. 
Tlnis, to. follow the division here laid down, there 
will sometimes be occasion for the pomp and high 
coloring of the epic narration ; sometimes for the 
plaintive softness and passionate inconnexioti of the^ 
SXEGY : and the chorus, if characterized in the an- 
cient manner, must catch the fiery, inraptured 
spirit of the ode. 

Descriptas servare vices operumque colores, 
Cur ego, si nequeo ignoroque, poeta salutor ? 

Hence is seen the truth of that remark, which there 
hath been more than once occasion to make, ** That, 
** however general these prefatory instructions may 
^* appear, they more especially respect the case of 
" the dramar 

90. Indignatur ITEM, etc. — coENA Thyestae.] 
// met le souper de Thyeste pour toutes sortes de 
tragedies, says M. Dacier ; but why this aubject 
was singled out, as the representative of the rest, 
is not explained by him. We may be sure, it was 
not taken up at random. , The reason was, that the 
Thyestes of Ennius wasr peculiarly chargeable with 
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the faulty here censured : as is plain from a curious 
passage in the Orator; where Cicero, speaking of 
the loose nnmbers of certain poets, observes this,, 
in particular, of the tragedy of Thyestes, Similia 
sunt quiedam apud nosttos : velut in Tht/este, 

Quemnam te esse dkain ? qui tardd in senectute* 

et quae sequuntur : quce nisi dim tibicen accesserit, 
ORATiONi SUNT sOLUTiE siMiLLtMA : which character 
exactly agrees to this of Horace, wherein the language 
of that play is censured, as flat and prosaic^ and 
hardly rising above the level of ordinary conversa- 
tion in comedy. This allusion to a pairticular play, 
written by one of their best poets, and frequently 
exhibited on the Roman stage, gives great force and 
spirit to the precept, at the same time that it exem- 
plifies it in the happiest manner. It seems further 
probable to me, that the poet also designed an in- 
direct compliment to Varius^ whose Thyestes, ive 
are told, [Quinctil. 1. x. c. i.] was not inferior to 
any tragedy of the Greeks. This double intention 
of these lines well -suited the poet's general aim, 
which is seen through all his critical works, of beat- 
ing down the excessive admiration of the old poets, 
and of asserting the Just honours of the modern. It 
may further be observed that the critics have not 
felt the force of die words exponi and narrari in 
this precept. They are admirably chosen to ex- 
press the two faults condemned : the first implying 
a kind of pomp and ostentation in the language, 

g9 
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vnhach ^9 therefore in^prope* for the low 8abji9ct» ot 
comedy : »nd the latter, a^ I hav9 hinted, a jBttk^ 
pmatici e!i^pre$dion» not above th^ cafnt of a comr 
lOOn narr^h^^ ^tid therefore equally unfit bit tr3^ 
gedy. Nothhig can be more rambling then tlw 
comment of Heinsius and Dacier on this last word* 

JSft nSiAQICUS BLBIlUMaU£ VOLET URBfONQ np£«'* 

Iiil} It mty not be amiss to open a Httie^ mwe 
particularly the grounds of this criticism : wtttcb 
noey b«at be done by a oommentary on. th^ f^lObw^. 
ipg bnes: oS the po^ : 

fbrm^i^enim naturi^ priks nos intiis 6td otmem 
Pi^tunarUm habitwrk; jwsat out impelRt ad inmi ; 
Aut aS humum mcerore gravi deiucit et artgii r 
Phei effort anhni m&tus inierprete Hngud : 

To draw after the life, in any given conjuncture, 
the poet must recollect (which may easih^ be done 
by consulting with his own conscious experience) 
that peculiar disposition of mind, into which the 
speaker is, of necessity, carried by the circumstances 
of his situation. And the sentiments, which give 
the image of this peculiar disposition, are the 
genuine lineaments of the character intended. 

But the truth of sentiment may be hurt or effiiced 
by incongruous language, just as the ex^ctest linea* 
mentd of a portrait are often disguised or lost lender 
a vicious coloring* To paint then as well as dravr 
after the truth, it is requisite that a further regard 
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lb kmd' to ytfaiQ exprewritm. ^hich agiiiti k no ^grectt 
difficulty for the Bxtust^ the stme tiNkittion nfttu^e 
holding the torch to him, as before. For in enter- 
ing into ourselves we find, that as the mind, in any 
supposed sitiiatton^ gives titth to^ cef^tain 6fet of 
conceptions and sentiments, correspondent to its 
true state, and expressive of it ': )5o by attending to 
llie' language^ in vdiich thos6 sentiments ordinarily 
i^atiifest themselves, we easily perceive they take 
one style or manner of expression pretettibly to fevery 
other. f\>r exprtssion^ where false art is not *<6hi- ^ 
jfcyed to distort it, gives the just image o'f our ^e^- 
fim&rds ; jusft as tke^e^ when nature is not SUp- 
j[Jiiesijed or counteracted, are ev6r thfe faithful repi*- 
sisntatives 6f thfe manners. They rfesult, like <he 
famous Simulacra of Epicurus, as by a ftiecret deifetl- 
nation, from their original forms ; artd afe, ea^h, 
the perfect copies of other. All which will be 
clearly understood by applying these general obser- 
vations to the instances in view. 

l^e passion of anger rouses all the natiVle firie 
and energy of the soul. In this disorder, and, as it 
were, insurrection of the mental powers, our senti- 
ments are stroi^g and vigorous ; nature prompting us 
to liberal and lofty conceptions of ourselves, and a 
superior disdainful regard of others. This again de- 
temiilfies the genius of our language, which, to con- 
form to such sentiments, must be bold and ani- 
mated; breaking out into forcible imagery, and 
sweBing in all the pomp of sounding epithets arid 
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violent figures. And this even amidst the humbler 
concerns of private and inferior fortunes : 

Irahisque Chremes tumido diutigat ore. 

In the passion of geief, on the contrary, the 
reverse of this takes place. Forthemind^ oppres- 
sed and weighed down by its sorrows, sinks into a 
weak and timorous despondency; inclining us to 
submit, almost without resistance, to the incum*^ 
bent affliction ; or if we struggle at all with it, it ib 
only to ease the labouring heart by putting forth 
some fruitless sighs and inefiectual complainings. 
Thus we find it represented by those perfect masters 
of simple nature, the Greek tragedians. So iar are 
their sorrowing 'personages from entertaining any 
vigorous thoughts or manly resolutions^ that they 
constantly languish into sad repinings at their pre- 
sent, and trembling apprehensions of future, misery. 

When these sentiments come to express them- 
selves in words, what can they be but the plainest 
and simplest which the language of the complainant 
furnishes ? Such negligence, or more properly such 
dejection, of sorrow disposes the speaker to take up 
with terms as humble as his fortune. His feeble con- 
ception is not only unapt or unable to look out for 
filie words and painted phrases ; but, if chance throw 
them in his way, he even rejects them as trappings 
of another condition, and which serves only to up- 
braid his present wretchedness. The pomp of 
numbers and pride of poetic expression are so little 
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his cafe» that it is well if he even trouble himsielf to 
observe the ordinary exactness of mere prose\ And 
this even where the height of rank and importance 
of affairs conspire to elevate the mind to more state 
and dignity. 

Et tragicus plerumque dolet sermone peoesttri. 

Thus hr th^ dramatic writer may inform himself 
by entering into his own consciousness^ and observ- 
ing the sure dictates of experience. For what con- 
cerns the successful application of this rule in prac- 
ticCy every thing, as is remarked below, [on v. 102.3 
must depend on the constitution of his own mind ; 
which yet may be much assisted by the diligent 
study of those writers, who excel most in this way ; 
in which class all agree to give the palm to Eu- 
ripides. 

But here it may not be improper to obviate a com- 
mon mistake that seems to haive arisen from the too 
strict interpretation "of the poet's Rule. Tragic cha- 
racters^ he says, vnll generally express their sor- 
rows in a prosaic language. From this just obser- 
vation, hastily considered and compared with the 
absurd practice of some writers, it hath been con- 
cluded. That what we c^Ahpiire Poetry, the essence 
of which consists in bold figures and a lively ima- 
gery, hath no place on the Stage. It may not be 
sufficient to oppose to this notion the practice of the 

» The reader majr see a fine speech in the Cyropsedia of Xeno- 
phon [I. iv.] where not so mucl^ as this is observed. 
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best poet9^ ancient and modem ; for th^ queftticna 
yeeurrs^ hovr far that practice is to be jutot^ed on the 
princijJes of good criticism and common sense. To 
come then, #a the Reason of the thing. 

The capital rule in this matter is, 
Reddere Personoe — convenientta cufque. 

But to do this, the Situation of the persons, and the 
various passions resulting from such situation, must 
he well considered. Each of these has a character 
or turn of thinking peculiar to itself. But all agree 
in this property, that they occupy the whole atten- 
tion of the speaker, and are perpetually oiFerittg to 
his mind a set of pictures or images, suitable to his 
state, and expressive of it. ' In these the tragic cha- 
racter of every denomination loves to indulge ; as we 
may see by looking no farther than on what passes 
before us in common life, where persons, under the 
influence of any passion, are more eloquent and 
have a greater quickness at allusion and imagery, 
than at other times. So that to take from the 
speaker this privilege of representing such pictures 
or images is so far from consulting Nature, that it is, 
in eflTect, to overlook or reject one of her plainest 
lessons. 

TTis true, if one character is busied in running 
after the Images which Nature throws in the way 
only of some other; or if, in representing such 
images as are proper to the character, the Iniagina- 
tion is taken vip in tracing minute resemblances and 



ufmaiiig iUd| with eircumf tancm that ha|va aa mh^ 
tion to the cose in hand : then indeed the oemwp^ 
of these critios is well applied. ^ It may be^/Sneycipw 
^, if jrou will, bat wry had dmwatic wmHngi 
But let the! ibifigeiy be e?^r so great or l»p}widid» if 
it be sttoh onty ja the ^verning plissiqn Jiores to 
eokiceive and painti and if it be. no Airther dilated 
oti> and with no greater sollicitdd^ and eandaity, 
than the natural working of the passion d^niitd^ 
the Drama is ao &r from rqectiiig such Poetly that 
it glories in it, as what is noost essential to its tme, 
endandde.ig«. 

Itle per extentumjimem niihi posse videttU* 
Ire poeta'y meum qui pectus inaniter angit^ 
Imitate mnlcet, Jklsis terroribus impkt, 

Vt magus— ^ 

An office, which the dramatic poet hath no means 
of sustaining but by thai stt'ong painting and forei-' 
ble imagery, above described. 

What seems to have given a colour to the opposite 
opinion^ is the faulty practice which good critics 
have observed in the French tragedies, and in soih^ 
of our own that have been formed upon their model. 
But the case is mistaken. It is not the Poetry df 
the French or English drama that deserves their 
censure, but its prolix and languid Declamation, 
neglecting passion for sentiment y or expressing pas^ 
^ion in a calm circuit of words and without spirit, 
Evei> Mr. Addison's Cato, which from being immode- 
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n^tely extolled has had the usual &te of being as itn^ 
mbdetltelyuhdeiTalUed/is not to be <tensured for 
Ttk idbfutidahce of poetry, but for its application of it 
kl a 'way ihat hurts the passion. (General senti« 
ments, unt^haracteti^tic imagery, and bodi drawn 
out in a spiritless, or, which comes to the same 
thing, a too curious expression, are .the proper faults 
of this dtama. What the critic of just taste demands 
in this fine tragedy, is even more poetry, but 'better 
applied and topched with more spirit. 

Still, perhaps, we are but on the surface of this 
matter. The true ground of this mistaken Criticism ^ 
is, The Notion, that when the Hero is at the crisis 
of his fet^ he-is not at liberty to use Poetical, that 
is, highly figurative expression : but that the proper 
season for these things is when he has nothing else to 
do.' Whereas the truth is just the contrary. The 
figur^, when he is greatly agitated, come of them- 
selves; and, suiting the grandeur and dignity of his 
situation, are perfectly natural. To use them in^his 
cool and quiet moments, when he has no great in- 
terests to prosecute or extricate himself from, is di- 
rectly against Nature. For, in this' state of tilings, 
he must seek them, if he will have them. And 
when he has got t^ em and mane his best use of them, 
what do they produce ? Not sublimity, but Bombast.^ 
For it is not the figures^ but the suitableness to the 
occasioHy that produces either. Not that I am igno- 
rant that there are vices in t formation of figures^ 
as well as in their application. But th^ vices go 
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under various other names. The fure simple Bomr 
bast (if I may be indulged so bold a pataohresis) arises 
from putting figurative expression to an improper use. 
To give ah instance of what I mean. TAcrrus writes 
under one continued resentment at the degeneracy 
of his times, and speaking of some sumptuary Laws 
proposed by the Senate, in 2 Ann. c. 33, he says 
they decreed, Ne Vesti^ Serka vivos fosbarbt. 
This became the dignity of his historic character and 
genius* But had his Contemporary, Suetonius, who 
wrote Chronicles in the spirit of our Stow and Ho- 
UNftHBD, used the same language, it would have set 
his readers a laughing. 

Nof but figurative expression, even when suitable 
to the character^ genius^ and general subject of a 
writer, may still be misplaced. Thus, had Tacitus^ 
speaking of the honours decreed to Tiberius on a cer* 
tain occasion, said with his translator Gordon—^AtcA 
of these he meant to accept or which to reject, the 
approaching issue of his days has buried in obUvian 
— the JigurCy the reader sees, would have been 
miserably out of pldce ; the 4x>nceit of the burial of 
his intentions, on the mention of his death, being 
even ridiculous. But the ridicule, we may be sure, 
falls on the translator only, and not on his great ori- 
ginal, who expresses himself on this o^ccasion, not 
only with propriety, but^with the greatest simplicity 
^-^-quos omiserit receperitve in incerto Jifit ob pro- 
pinquum vitas Jinem. . Ann. 1. vi. c. 4S« 
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V I hftve brought the^e Infitanoes 46 «liew ^hsA^gu* 

rmtive eaqn'emon teBAt impi^e;^ etea tn ^a fbireAt 

flnimated historiao^ x>h a^ sul^ct, and iaib^e;/rfa€6 : 

^iich len «hbuld the. tragic poet^ wl^ii ihis char6£- 

ters are t6 be sbewiai ia «the eohfliet of tbestrotager 

# 

pasfliom^ be debarred the us^ of it. . 
r . The short of the natter is^ in one wdrd« thi«* (Civil 
Sooietjrfiist.TQfaU time^ its to humanity , asCiteroek* 
!{lres8eB>it.; kndj.in dheoowse of its diaoipliiie/brifi^'s 
lib down tD>ohe,dead leyeK Its ^fl^ is to make us 
all the fame {dtftnt^mifnic, obsequiouis thitigs; not 
u&Hk^ it a word^ j(if i>u.r pride cdutd overlook the 
levity of the comparison) what Wi6 see of trained Apei. 
But when the .violent passions arise (as m the caise of 
Ihese Apes when the apples were thrown before tbeai) 
this artificilil 4i^Qipliite is all shaken c^, and we na- 
4ura again to the free and ferocious state of Nature. 
.And what is the exj^resaion of that state? It is (as we 
linderstand by experience) a free and fiery expression, 
all l&ade up.of bold knetaphors and daring figures qf 
•Speech* 

* Tlie conclusion is^,tha$'Poe^3|nire Poetry y i»the 
proper language of Pii$wmy whether we ehuse to 
consider it as ennobling^ i^r debasing the human 
^^haFacter. 

There is^ as I h»ve said^ an obvious distinctitm to 
be made (and to that the poet's rule, as explained in 
this notC;^ refers) between the soft and tender, and 
the more vigorous passions. When the former pir^* 
vail^ the mind is in a weak languid state ; and though 



dl aUnaionaiid inngsry hejxbt'tiapHfeT fUref fet 
ai tfattl i]M> andi €ner^y of the dool is'^imntin^, ifvidUti 
gives a facility of ranging over our ideas and of ftf}2if% 
such aa may be turned Uk apy i;ai^mi}I«iieei of wi: otm 
condition^ it will for that rea^Qi^^ Ife l^a^ Jv^ftn/Knt in 
this state of t(ie mind than any other« Such .iinav^ 
gery^ too^ will for the same reason be less striiing^ 
becau/ie the same languid affections lead. to, and 
Inake us ae(|uiesce in a simpler and plain.er expres* 
siop^ But uniyersally in the stronger passions the 
poetical character prevails^ and rises only in propor-^ 
tion to the force and activity of those passions. 

To draw the whole then of what has been said one 
this subject into a standing Rule for the observance 
of the dramatic Poet. 

^ Max is so fbrmeid' that whether he be in joy, or 
grief ; in confidence or despair; in pleasure or pain; 
in prosperity or distress; in security or danger;^ or 
torn, and diitracted by all the variou^s modifications 
" of Love, Hate, and> Fear: The Imagination iff 
<< iQcess^totly presenting ta the mind an infinite 
^^ vai*]ety o£ linages or pictures, conformable to his 
^' Situajtion: And these Pictures receive their various 
colbring from the habits, which his> birth and 
condition, his education, profession and pursuits 
" have induced. The representation of these is- the 
" Poetry, and 2Ljtist representation, m a great mea- 
^^ sure, the Art, of dramatic writing.'* 
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95. £r TRA0M2US PLERUMAUE DOLST SERMOMK 

P&0E9TRI.] Dr. Bentley connects this with the fol- 
lowing line: 

[^Et tragicus pleHimque dolet sermone pedestri 
Telephus aut Peleus 

for the sake, as he says, of preserving the opposition. 
Jn comcedld iraius Chremes tumido, in tragcedid 
Telephits pauper hurnili sermone utitur. This is 
' specious; but, - if the reader attends, he will perceive, 
that the opposition is better preserved without his 
tonnection. For it will stand thus: The poet first 
asserts of comedy at large, that it sotnetimes raises 
its voice, 

Interdum tamen et vocem comasdia tollit. 

Next, he confirms this general remark, by appealing 
to a particular instance, 

Iratusque Chremes tumido dilitigat ore» 

Exactness of opposition will require the same method 
to be observed in speaking of tragedy; which ac- 
cordingly is the case, if we follow the vulgar reading* 
For, first, it is said of tragedy, that, when grief is to 
be expressed, it generally condescends to an humbler 
strain, 

Et tragicus plerumque dolet sermone jiedestri. 

And then the general truth, as before, is illustrated 
by a particular instance, 

Telephus aut Peleus, cum pauper et exul uferque, 
Projicit ampullas, ^c^ 
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^jPi^re is np . aWrdity, as the Q«ictor pretends, in 
taking traglcusfyf trotgosdiarum scriptor. For the 
|jx>et, by a cptumon figurei is ma^ to do that^ which 
he represents^, his p^sons^ as jlding. . ^^ ,. 

. But this is not the whote^ :th^t will des^rvb the 
reader's regard in this place* . A strict attention to 
the scope and turn of the. pa^^isage. [iFom v. 96 to 1 14] 
will lead him to conclude, I., ^^ That some real tra* 
'' gedy of Telephus and Feleus was intended in v. 
'^ g6, in which the characters were duly preserved 
'^ and set forth in proper language.^ This the op- 
position to the Chremes of Terence absolutely de* 
mands. Let us inquire what this might be. EuTh- 
pidesy we know, composed tragedies under these 
names ; but it is unlikely, the poet should contrast 
the instance of a Greek tragedy to a Latin comedy. 
Nor need it be supposed. The subject was fami* 
liar to the Roman poets. For we find a Telephus 
ascribed to no less than three of them, Ennius, Ac* 
cius, and Ncevius^. One of these then I doubt not, 
is here intended. But the Roman, in those times, 
were little more than translations of the Greek plays. 
Hence it is most likely, that the tragedy of Telepkus 
(and probably of Peleus, though we have not so di- 
rect authority for this) was, in fact, the tragedy of 
Euripides, translated into Latin, and accommodated 
to the Romah sta^, by pne of these writers. It 
remains only to enquire, if the Telephus itself of 
Euripides answered to this character. Which, I 
think, it manifestly did, from considering what 

^ Ste^ Robert StephenM'9 Fragm. Vet, Latinorum. 
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Ittseneniyi the biitiS>oh Aratophaneil/h^ tai^ coil* 
cerning it. Bveiy body knoVes, that the. BatAaxoI 
of ttif 8 poM coBtaths d direct satyi', and Bi)lr)ei(}tii 
upon Euripides. S^me jiatt Of it is particnkrly 
foveUed against hisf Tetepkus: whence vre may eer- 
tain^ly learn the' objectrong^ that* iv^re ibade to it 
Yet the amount of tiheth is only this. ^^ That he had 
** drawn the character of Telephus in too rtany cif- 
^ comstances of distress anfd humiliation T His fault 
was, that he had represented him more like a beggar, 
than an unfertunate prince. Which, in more can- 
did hands, wouW, \ suppose, amount bnfy to this, 
" That tlie poet liad painted his distress in the most 
"natural, and affecting manner/* Hi^ had stripped 
him of his royalty, and, together >?vith ?t of the porti^ 
and ostentation of the regal language,' the very beautj^, 
which Horace applauds and admires In Kis Telepkus^ 
*;. Next, I thkik it as clear from What foHowsj, 
^hat some real tragedy of Telepkus, and Pdtu^, 
^^ was also glanced at, of a different staMp fVom the 
^^ other, and in which the characters Were not sup- 
" ported by snch propriety of language.** Let the 
reader judge. Having quoted a Te/^/?^j and -Pe- 
leus, as examples to the rule concerning the style 
of tragedy, and afterwards enlarged [from v., 98 to 
ids] on the reasons of their excellence, he returns, 
with an air x)f insult, to the same names, 1^0^ 
strc^hizing them in the following mafnner : 

Telephe, vel PeleVy male d mandata hquMs^ 
' Aiit idorwitaho ant ridebo : 






tint' ^% ^8 siddlcis id isharacteitgy 'wUbhhe'h&d 
befbpe dleg«dy as Sampled bf tr4e dntniatieal draufi 
ing P Would any tolerafaAe miter, after havmg ap 
pfeuded Shakespeai^s King Lear, as an itistatice-oT 
the kingly character in distress^ naturally painted^' 
apostrophize it^ with such pointed vehemence^ oh 
the cdntfary supposition ? But let this pass. The 
Pdet^ as thcjugh a liotortous violatioiki of the criticf s 
rules wad to be thoroughly exposed, goes on, in the 
seven following lines, to seart^h into the bottom of 
this affair, laying open the source and ground of his 
judgment ; and coiicludes upon the whole^ 

Si dicentis eruntfottunis tihsona dicta, 

ROMANI TOLLENT EftUlTEsaUE I^AtRESaUE tA- 
CHINNUM. ■ '' 

Can any thing be plainer, than that this last tine 
points at some well-knowii instance of^ a Latin play^ 
which had provoked, upon tliis account, the con- 
tempt and laughter ol* the best judges ? It may fur- 
ther be observed, that this way of understanding 
the passage before Uf», as it is more conformable to 
what is here shewn to be the general scope of thq 
epistle, so doth it, in its tu[rn, likewise countenance, 

or rather clearly shew, the truth and certainty of 

. ■• ' . . . 

this method of interpretation, 

^9. NoN SATts EST PULCHkA, ctc] Dr. BentlsjT 
objects fo pukkra, because this, he s&ys, is a gene- 
ral term, including under it every species 6f beauty^ 
and ^therefore that of dulcis or the affecting. But 

VOL. I. K 



tbe gr^K <9ntie 4i4 not sa^ieiQDtljr attend.to ^ ooifi 

on the €ipisitl€t; v^^. obsorv^,. iltmols tlw^t ^'iti^ 
^ not ^pugh) tb^t tmgedii^ h^ve that )(iiUBl of Itmwir 
^ ty, whkh ame9 from a poiop md i^fAeiidor ^ die-» 
^* tioR, they mUst also be p^th^c or ^Jfecting/' 
Objiciat H^imM Iwc loco alifuis et dkM^ ^ idfis^ 
[i. f . $i pyx>ji<Qiantiir aonpiiillQ^} wtrwnif^ nmamn ve^ 
nwtedem et gravHatem potftrnfis tihugkiy-qued mhii 
nisi grmde ek elatum reeipit. .JfiMc ega Utt re^pon^ 
dendum puto, nen ^k ess^^ nt pQ€m(ita i^ifnusta 
sint et dignitatem mam strvent ; nam diukedim 
quoque et suamtate guddam sunt conspergenda, ut 
possint auditoris animum inflectere i»^qwmmnfue 
voluerint partem. 

But a very ingenious person^ who knows how to 
unite philosophy with criticism ; and to all that is 
elegant in taste, to add what is most just aijd accu- 
rate in science, hath, in the following note, shewn 
the very foundation of Dr, Beptley's criticism to be 
erroneous. . 

^^ There are a multitude of .words in every lan- 
guage, which are sometimes used in a tuider, some*- 
times in a more restrained sense. Of this kind are 

^ ~ # 

xaTiou of the Greek's^ the pulchrum. of the Romans^ 
and the words by which they are translated in mp- 
d/^ra languages. To whatever 9ul^ect3 these epithets 
are applied, we always intend to signify that they 
give MS pleasure, : and we aeWom, a^ly them to a«y 
fiul:^ectp^ but lho9e which please by meaas^ of impre^- 
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mtA m»dt on the fancy: inchuSng tiiider tisi^ 
nam^ the reception of images eottr^ed direct!/ 
by the sight itself. As Poetry iherefove alwa3;r8> 
addresses itself to the imagination^ ^very species of 
poetkul es^oelknce obtains the name of Beatify ^ 
and, among the rest, the power of pleasing ns by 
affecting the fetsshns ; an ^ect whurh intireiy de- 
pends on the variona images presented to our view* 
In this sense of the yrord beautiful^ it cannot be. op- 
posed to pathetic* Ptdehmm enim quascun^ue 
carminis virtutes, etiam ipsam dulcedinem^ m ^e 
cantinere merith videatun 

But nothing, I think, can be plainer, than that 
this epithet is often used more deterntinaiely. Vi- 
^k forms are not merely occasions of pleasure^ in 
common with other objects, but they produce a 
pleasure of a singular kind. And the power they * 
have of producing it, is properly denomiii^ted by 
the name of Beauty. Whether R^ularity and Va^ 
riety have been rightly, assigned, as the circum-* 
stances on which it depends, is a question, which in 
this place we need not consider. It cannot at least 
be denied, that we make a distinction among the 
objeets of sight, when the things themselves are re^ 
moved from our view : and that we annex the names 
of Beauty and Deformity to different objectl and 
difiereht pictores, in consequence of these pero6p<> 
tions* I ask then, what is meant, when the words 
are thiis. applied ? , Is it onl(f that we are phased or 
displeased 9 This suxdy cannot be siid. For tfaf 

H 2 ' ' ' 
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epithets would then.be implied with ^qual propriety 
to the objects of different senses : and the fragrance 
of a flower, for instance, would be a species of beauty; 
the bitterness of wormwood a species of deformity. 
—-Do we then mean, that we receive pleasure and' 
pain by means of the Imagination ? We may in- 
deed mean tMs : but we certainly mean more than 
this. For the same names are used a^d applied, in 
a manner perfectly similar, by numbers of persons 
wha never once thought of this artificial method of 
distinguishing their ideas. There is then some kind 
of perception, common to them and us, which has 
occasioned this uniformity in our ways of speaking : 
and whether you will chuse to consider the percep- 
tive, faculty as resulting only from*habit, or. allow it 
the name of a Sense of Beauty ; whether these per- 
ceptions ^ can, or cannot, be resolved into some 
general principle, imagination of private advantage, 
or sympathy with pthers, are, in the priesent case, 
circumstances wholly indifferent. 
. If it be admitted that the epithets, of which we 
are speaking, were originally used in this restrained 
^nse, it is easy to see that they would readily obtain 
the more extended signification. For the species of 
pleasure to which they were first confined, was 
found always, to arise from images impressed on th^ 
fancy : what then more natural, than to apply the 
siame words to every species of pleasure resulting 
from the imagination, and to every- species of images 
firoductive. of pleasure ? Thus the beauty of a bu^ 
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main per$on might originally signify such combina* 
tions of figure and colour^ as produced the peculiar 
perception above-mentioned. Pulchritado corporis 
(says Cifcero) apid compositione memirarum movet 
oculoSj eteo ipso delectat, ^c. — But from this sig* 
ni6catioa to the other the transition was easy and 
obvious. If every beautiful form gave pleasure^ 
every plfasing form might come to be called beau- 
tiful : Nnot because the same perceptions are excited 
by a2/'(the pleasures being apparently difierent) but 
beca<qse they are all excited in the same manner. 
And this is confirmed by a distinction which every 
one understands between b&auties of the regular and 
irregular kind. When we would distinguish these 
from each other, we call the latter agreeable, and ' 
teav^'to the former only the name oi beautiful t 
that is, we confine the latter term -to its proper and 
original sense. ^-t- In much the same manner objects 
not visible may sometimes obtain the name of beau- 
ty, for no other reason than because the imagination ^ 
is agreeably employed about them ; and we may 
speak of a beautiful character , as well as a beautiful 
person : by no means intending that we have the 
same Jheling- from the one as the other, but that in 
both cases we are pleased, and that in both the imOr 
gination contributes to the pleasure. 

Now as every representative art is capable of af- 
fording us pleasure, and this pleasure is occasioned 
by hnages impressed on the fancy ; every pleasing 
production of art;, will of course obtain the name of 
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beautiful. Yet this hinders us not from c^msidiering 
beauty as a distinct excellence iu such productions. 
For we may distinguish, either in a pi^cture or poeni| 
between the pleasures we receive directly fronn the 
imitation of visible formsy and those wfaich pnnci«* 
pally depend ' on other kinds of imitation ; And wo 
may co%)isider visible forms- themselves either as occa^ 
sians of pleasure, in comnKm with other ol^ects ; ot 
jas yielding us thaipecuUar delight which they alone 
are cap$kjble of yielding. If we use the word bean* 
tiful in this limited sense, it is very inteH^ibfy* op* 
posed to pathetic. Imager of Groves, Fields, Rocks ' 
and Water, afford us a pdeajsure extreoiely di&rent 
£rom tl>at which we find in the indulgence of onr 
tender affections : nor can there be any danger of 
confounding the agreeable percep^on. received iiom 
a masterly statxie of ^n Apollo or a Veims, with that 
which arises from a representation of the terrors 
men fed under a storm or a plague* 

It is no obj^tion to what has been said, that the 
oliyects we call beautiful mfiy also in saml» cases be 
occasions of paasion. The sight, for instance, of a 
beautiful person may give birth to tine passion of 
Love : yet to perceive the beauty and to feel the 
passion are two different things. For every beauti-^ 
ful object does not produce love in every observer, 
and the same passion is sometinoes excited by objects 
not beautiful ; J mean not called beautiful by the 
persons themselves who are affected by then!. Aud 
the distinction between theae feelings, would receive 
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ftf fth€«^ ^ofiftraiftttoii (if indeed tiiere wuid be any 
ilottbt 4>f it) from olwstvihg that .ptople irequent^ 
BpBAk of beauty, and M far as mppean intelligibly^ 
in persons of their M)n ^w,* who ; feel perhqii no 
pA^siM but tliat of Hfwy : whiob v^iU not rarely be 
tlM^uglit the «ame with the perception of beauty. * 
Th^ai^ i^ then fto^ room for an objection to th6 teact 
«^]rf(m[<*e, «ft it stood before I>r. B/s emendatiim t 
unless it «h<iald be thought an impropriety to oppose 
two epithets which are capable of being understood 
in senses not opposite. But there is not the least 
ground for this imagination. For when a word of 
uncertain signification is oppoied to another whose 
signification is certain ; the opposition itself 4eter^ 
mines the sense. The word rfoy in one of its senses 
includes the whole space of twenty-four hours : ytt 
it is not surely an impropriety to oppose dayXA 
nigf//.— ^In like manner the ^ovA% pukkrm pofynat^, 
if we were not directed by the context^ might sig^ 
ftify godd poems in general : but when the beauty 
of a poem \% distinguished from other excellencesj 
Ihfe' distinction will lead us tx> eonfif^ie our idea to 
htauiiful imagery ; and, we know it is agreeable to 
the sentiments which Horace expresses in od)er 
places, to declare that this kind of merit is insi^* 
cient iti' dramatic writers, from whom we expet^ta 
pleasure of very different kind. Indeed the most 
exquisite painting, if it is not oonstemtly subordinate 
to this higher end, becomes not only insufficient, 
but impertinent : serving only to divert the att^iv* 
tion, and interrupt the course of the passions. 
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' It may seem perhaps that the force of a LaHn ex:^ 
'pression cannot he • ascertained from reflections of 
this sort, but must be gathered from citations of 
particular passages. > And. tjbis indeed is true with 
regard to the pecuUarities of the language. But the 
question before us. is of a different kind/ It is a 
question of Philo&&phy rather than. Criticism: to 
ti^iiding on those difierences of tdeiis, which arc 
marked by similar forms of expressiqa in qll hair 
guages;^ 

102. Si Vja MS, rtEHB, DOLBNQUM JSST PRIMUftf 

IPSI TiBi :] Tragedy, as ^ one said^ who had a heart 
to feel its tendere^t emotions, shewed forth the ulr 
€€rs thqt are covered with tissue. In order to 
a\f aken and call forth i|i the spectator ^U those syinr 
pathies, which naturally await oi^ the lively exbibi? 
tion of such a scene, the writer n^ust hare a sou} 
tuned to the most exquisite sensibility, and.suscep* 
tible of thQ same vibrations frpp his own create4 
images, which are known to shaJce .the su^rer 'm 
real life. This is so uncomqion a pitch of humar 
nity, that 'tis no wonder, so few have succeeded in 
this trying part of the drama. Euripides, of all 
the ancients, had most of this sympathetic tender? 
ness in his nature, and accordingly we find him 
without a rival in this praise. TpayiKoirfilo^ r£y 
crsiijlco^f, says Aristotle of hiin [Hepi btoiijt. x. »y'.] 
pnd to the same purpose another great critic. In 
ifffectibus cum omnibus ndrus, turn m iis, qu^ 

« Sir PkUip Sidney. 



^isBRATiONS • constant y Jheile pnscipuus, [QuincL 
1. X. c. i.] They, . who apply them^Iv?3 to express 
jtlie pitiable cx^aivoy in tragedy^ would do well to 
examine their own hearts by this rule, before they 
pres.ume to practise xzpon those ofxOthers. See^^ fur- 
ther^ thi$ remark jipplied by Cicero to the. sulyect of 
OTatory^ and i^if^rced with, his usual elegftnc^,aii4 
goods^Q^. [J. ii,.c. xly. J)e orator ei] 

103. Tunc TUA MS INFORTUNIA LAKDENT.3 : 1^ 

is expressed with accuracy. Yet tbe truth is. The 
more we are hurtynih representations of this sort^ 
the mope we are pleased with.them*. Wheiiee;arisef 
this strange Pleasure? llie question h^thihcfeii 
frequently asked, and various Answers have b^eii 
given to it. . ' - ^ . > 

But of all the solutions oS thb ikmous dlifitinilty^ 
that which we have just now xeceived iramr^JMr;^ 
Hume, is by far the most curious, , , • 

t « 

His account in short is, '^ That the ior^^e of im^r 
^* gination, the energy qf expression, the power of 
^^ numbers, the charms of imitation, are aU natu*' 
^' rally of themselves delightful to the mind ; that 
^^ these sentii^ents of beauty, being the pre€bminant 
^^ emotions, 8ei{:e the whole mind^ an4' convert tb? 
f^ uneasy melancholy passions in^o themselves. In 
f^a word, that the sentiments of beauty^ excited by 
f ^ a good tragedy, ate the superior prevailing move-- 
fVflfl^pts, m^ trfmsfopii the subordinate impression* 
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*^ ^rmngftom grief ,'c(nnpa^sioff, indigmHonyMdter^ 
'^^ m% into one uniform and strong enjoyment.** J[See 
Jimt Dissertations by D. Hiitne, Esq. pi I85, §^.] 

I have but two objections to this ingfetiouB theiMy. 
Oke is, that it suppbsfe* the impressidn of grief 6r 
terror^ excited by a well-writferi trag^y, to be 
weaker than that which ari&es from our observation 
of the faculties of the writer, the power of numbers, 
•nd imitation. Which to me is much the same 
thing as saying, That the . sighiK. of a preoipice 
hangtog ov^ our heads makea a ^mtor impression 
on theey^ than the shrubs and wild flowers with 
wfaicb if^appens to be covered. The feet is so far 
otherwise, that, if the i tragedy be. wel Written, I 
will venture to say, the faculties of the writer, the 
charms of poetiy, or even the thought bf imitation, 
0^ver come into the spectator's head. / But he may 
feel the efiect of them, it will he said, Tor all thif« 
True : But unluckily the whole effect of these things 
is (and that was tny other objection) to deqien the 
impressions of grief and terror. Th^y are out of 
place, and altogether impertinent, if thtey contribute 
to any other end. S<^ that to say, l%e imprtesioft 
of grief and terrtw from a tragic stoiy, • strong as it 
Is in itself, and made still stronger bytt© art of th6 
poet, is a weaker impression, than ^the mere plea- 
sure arising from that arty is meihii%k^ toaccount 
for one mptery by ianother ten tiities greater, antj 
to make the poet a verier magidm% than Hoipad^ 
ever intended to represent him. 
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This ingeniovs solution then, being so evidently 
founded on the supposition of ^fahefact^ deseraes 
no further notice. As to die difficulty itself, the 
fErflowing hints may, perhaps, enable the reader^ in 
some measure, to account for it. 

1 . It is not to be doubted but that we love to have 
our attention raised, and our curtositj/ gratified* 
So far the Abbe' du Bos* system may be admitted. 

2, The representation, however distressfoi, is 
still seen to be a representation. We find our* hearts 
afiected, and even pained, by a good tragedy. ' But 
we instantly recollect that the scene is fictitious ; 
axid the recollection not only abates our uneasiness, 
but diffuses a secret joy upon the mind m diie dis* 
eovery we make that the occasion of our uneasiness 
is not real. Just as our awaking from a frightful 
drean>, and sometimes a secret consciousness of the 
illusion during the dream itself, is attended with 
pleasure. That so much of M. pE Fontenellb*8 
ifiotion must be admitted, is clear, because children^' 
who take the suflerings on the stage for realities, 
are so af&icted by them that they don*t care to re-* 
peat the experiment. 

But still, all this is by no n^eans a full account 
of the matter. For, 

J. It should be considered^ that all the uneasy 
Passions, in the very time that we are distressed 
by them, nay, though the occasions be instant and 
IPcal, have a secrfet complacency mixed with them. 
Jt seems as if Providence, in compassion to hum^ 
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feeling, had, tc^ether with our soht)ws, infused a 
kind of balm into the mind, to temper and qualify, 
as it were, these bitter ingredients. But, 

4* Besides this general provision, the nature of 
the peculiar passions, excited by tragedy, is such as,, 
in a more emin^it degree, must produce pleasure. 
For what are these, but indignation at prosperous 
vice, or the commiseration of sufiering virtue ? And ' 
the ^tati-^n of these passions is even, in real life, 
liccompanied .with a certain delight, which was, no 
doubt, intended to quicken us in the exercise of 
those social offices. Still further. 

5. To the pleasure ^irec^/^ springing from these 
passions we may add another which naturally, but 
imperceptibly almost steals in upon us frdm refiex-- 
ion^ We are . conscious to our own humanity on 
these tender occasions. We understand and feel 
thsit it is right for us to be affected by the distresses 
of others. Our pain is softened by a secret exulta- 
tion in the rectitude of th^se sympathies. 'Tis true, 
this reflex act of the mind is prevented, or sus* 
ponded at least for a time, when the sufferings are real, 
and concern those for whom we are most interested. 
But th^. fictions of the stage do not press upon u& so 
closely. 

Putting. all thes^. things together,, the conclusion 
isj That though th? impressions of the theatre are^ 
in their , immediate effect, painful to us, yet they 
must^ on the whole, afibrd an extreme pleasure^ 
^d that in proportion to the degree of the firs^ 
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ptiitfal impression. . For not only our attenttoti i^' 
rouzed, but our moral instincts are gpatiSed; we' 
reflect with joy that tliey ^ate. so, and we. rofiect too 
tiiat the sorrows which call them forth and give this 
exercise to our humanity, are but fictitious. We 
are occupied, in a word, by a great event ; we are 
melted into tears by a distressful oiie ; the heart is 
relieved by this burst of sorrow; is cheared and 
animated by the finest moral feelings ; exults in the 
consciousness of its own sensibility; and finds, in 
conclusion, that the whole is but an illusion. 

The sum is, that we are not so properly delighted 
by the Passions, as through them. They give oc-- 
cordon to the most pleasing movements and gratula* 
tions. The art of the poet indeed consists in giving 
pain. But nature and reflexion fly to our relief; 
and though they do not convert our pain into jay 
(for that methinks would be little less than a new 
kind of Transubstantiation) they have an equivalent 
efl&ct in producing an exquisite joy out of our pre- 
ceding sorrows. 

119. AuT FAMAM SEGLUERE, &c.] The Con- 
nexion lies thus : Language must agree with cha^ 
racter ; character with Jame, or at least with itself. 

123. Sit MEDEA FEROX iNviOTAauE.] Horace 
took this instance from £uripides, where the 2^>?con^ 
quered Jiercer^ss of this character is preserved in 
that due mediocrity, which nature and just ivrijting 
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deqfiand. The poet, ia giving her ehsirtcter, » 
content to say of her. 

And ' ' " 

AsiViQ yag. 8 roi pcjf&lwg ys (ra/x?aXaiv 

And she herself, when opening to the chorus her 
last horrid purpose, says^ fiercely indeed^ but not 
frantically : 

Mi]Sei£ ft£ ^auXi)]' xtfff'^syli v^^i^ireo 

And this is nature, which Seneca not perceiving, 
and yet willing to write up to the critic^s rule, hath 
outraged her character beyond all bounds, and, in- 
stead of a resolute, revengeful woman, hath made 
of her a downright fury. Hence her passion is 
wrought up to a greater height in the very first 
scene of the Latin play, than it ever reaches in the 
Greek poet. The tenor of her language throughout 
is, 

invadam deos, 
Et Cuncta quatiam. 

And hence, in particular, the third and fourth acts 
expose to our view all -the horrors of soticery (aaid 
those too imaged to an extravagance) which Euript*« 
des, with so much better judgment, thought fit en* 
tirely to oonceaK 



PRQc;S$u3£Qii7^ ST^ siBi CONSTST*] The itule is, M 
app^rs^ from, the ^easoa of th^ thing, b,M fi^m 
Arisjb^Hle, *^ Lf* aa ttnifor^ndty of character be pre- 
served, w ^t letast a consistency r i. e, either let the 
mamiers be exactly the same from the, beginning to 
the a)d of ^ pl^y^ ^9 those of Medea, for in^tanpe, 
^nd Orestes ; or, if any chapge be necessary, let it 
he si^h as may. consist with, and be easily recoo-^ 
ciled to, the znanpers formerly attributed ; as is seen 
in the case of Electra and Iphigenia. We should 
read then, it is pl^in, 

serve fur ad imum 
Qualis ah incepto processerit, aut sihi canstef. > 

The mistake arose from imagining, that a character 
could no other way consist with itself, but by being 
tiniform. A mistake however, which, as I. said, 
not the reason of the thing only, but Aristotle's rule 
might have set right. It is expressed thus : Ts- 
Totprov 81 TO ofuiXov, Kav yag avoifux^og r%g ^i hr^v 
fhi[tr)(nv zoFupi^aiU xai roiSrov ^9o^ t/xori8ei^, S^jjog 
QlioLTixSg ayeojxaXov i$i stvai, IIoiTjr. k. iI. which last 
words, having been not at all understood, have kept 
his interpreters from seeing the true sense and scope 
of the precept. For they have been explained of 
swch characters, as that of Tigellius in Horace; 
which, however proper for satyr, or for farcical co- 
medy, are of too fantastic and whimsical a nature to 
be admitted into tragedy ; of which Aristotle must 
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ihereW ^iefly uhderstood to speak^' and to ii^hich 
Korstee; in this place^ . alone oanfines himself^ 
^ TPis tfu^ indeed, it may be said, that though » 
^ ivhintskal or fantastic character be improper for 
^ tragedy, an irresdltiie one is not. - Nothing is 
finer than a sfrnggle between diflferent passions^ 
and it is perfectly natural, that in such a circuin- 
^ stance, each should prevail by turns.'* But then 
there is the widest difference between thd two cases^ 
TigellinSy with all his fantastic irresolution, is asr 
^TTii/ibrm a character as that of MiHo. If the ex^ 
pression may be allowed, its very inconsistencjf is of 
the essence of its uniformity. On the other hand, 
Electra^ torn with sundry conflicting passions^ 19 
most apparently, and in the properest notion of the 
Vord, ununifbrm. One of the strongest touches iij 
her character iV^ that of a high , heroic spirit, sensi- 
ble to her own, and her family*s injuHes, and de- 
termined, at any rate, to revenge' them. Yet no 
sooner is this revenge perpetrated, than she soften^, 
relents, and pities. Here is a manifest ununifor-- 
mityy which can, in no proper sense of the expres-* 
sion lay claim to the critic's o/xrtXov, but may be so 
managed, by the poet's skill, as to become consist- 

m 

ent with the basis or foundation of her character, 
that is, to be oiidT^cSs dvaijxaXoy. And that this, in 
fact, was the meaning of the critic, is plain from 
the similar example to his own rule, given in the 
case of Iphigenia: which he specifies (how justly 
vv ill be considered heredfter) as an instance of the 
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Aifaifk&)kQ/irregtddr, or iimin^^»»^ tclibttibter^ ill- 
ei|ire8sed^ or - made irkm^ist^t. So •thti»t'd)i& ge- 
lauiiie ^en«e of ttie pmoept is, *^ Let the tpdfm^ft bfe 
*^ imiforA ; or, if^'unumforttt^ yet cotisistcfn^y m/ 
** oy uniformly ununifbrm :'" exactly oopiecli acoord- 
ing to the reading, ii^re given by Hbra^^e. Wherc^ 
' a«'in the other way, it fttandd thus:: "Let ^your 
** chiiria^t« b^ uniform^ or iiiM^haBge^ ; or, if yoti 
^ paiht an \inunifomi character (ftuch as Tigellius) 
^^ let it be ununiforni all tlie way ; t . e, silch ui irre- 
^^ guhir chamcter to the end of the ploy, ^ as it wqls 
at the beginning ; which is, in eflfect, to say, let 
it be uniform .-'* which apparently dafch>ys the 
latter psfft of the precept, and makes it ah unmeaxi- 
ing tautology with the former. 

• 

1 27 . Aux wBl CON8TBT.3 Tlie Electra and Ibhi- 
fi£NiA of E^uripides have been quoted, in the prec^ 
ding note, as instances of ununiform characters, 
justly sustained, or what Aristotle calls, uniformly 
ummifbrnu And this^ though the general opinion, 
condemns die one, and the great (Critic himself, the 
other; the reader will expect some account to^be 
given of this singularity. 

1 ., The objection to Electra, is, that her dharacter 
is drawn witii such heightenings of implacability and 
resentment, as make it utterly incredible, she should, 
immediately on the murder of Clytaemnestra, &11 
into the same eMess of grief and regret, as Oreste^. 

VOL. I. I 
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III coixfotatipn of this censure I observe, 1 . That.the 
objection < proceeds on a mistaken presumption, that 
the distress of Electra is equally violent with that of 
Orestes. On the contrary, it is discriminated from it 
4)y two plain marks- l. Orestes's giref is expressed 
in stronger and more emphatic terms — he accuses 
the God$ — hfi reproaches his sister — he d^ls npofi 
every horrid circumstance, that can inhance the 
guilt af the murder. Electra, in the mean time, 
confessed the scene to he mournful — u apprehensive 
of had consequences— calmly submits to the just 
reproaches of her brother. 2. He labours a$ much 
as possible, to clear himself from the imputation of 
the act. She takes it wholly on herself, but, regard- 
ing it rather as her fate, than her fault, comforts 
herself in reflecting on the justice of it. 

Tsrar^lg 8' f r *(raj <l>oW hxaiwg. Act v. 
This last circumstance puts the widest difference 
between the two cases. The one shews a perfect 
distraction of mind, which cannot even bear the con^ 
sciousness of its crimes: the other, a firm and steddy 
spirit, sensible indeed to its misery, but not op- 
pressed or astonished by it. 

2. But this measure of grief, so delicately iharked, 
and, with such truth of character, ascribed to Elec- 
tra,' ought not, it is further insisted, to have shewn 
itself, immediately, on tfie taurder of Clytamnestra. 
But why not? There is nothing in the cAtfrtfrter of 
mort^n the maxims of those times, or in the dispo- 
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sitiori of the drama itself to render tibis chakige 

improper or incrediWe; On the contrary, diete ts^ 

^ much under each of these heads, to lead jone to 'i^iA 

pect it. * "^ , 

1 . Electro's cJmracter is indeed that of a fierce, 
and determined, but withall of a gefierous.and /vir- 
tuous woman. Her motives to revenge were, priiiT 
cipally, a strong sense of justice, and superior aflEec- 
tion for a father; not a rooted, unnatural aversion 
to a mother. She acted, as appears, not from the. 
perturbation of a tumultuous revenge (in that caso 
indeed the objection had been of weight) but from 
a fixed abhorrence of wrong, and a virtuous sense oiF 
duty. And what should hinder a person of this 
character from being instantly touched with the dis- 
tress of s^ch a spectacle ? 

2. The mamms of those times also favour this con-- 
duct. For, li The notions of strict remunera;tive 
justice were then carried very high. This appears 
from the Lex talionis, which, we know, was in great 
credit in elder Greece ; from whence it was afterwards 
transfers^ into the Law of the xii Tables. Jlence 
blood for blood [alpx 8* aTftaro^ Savfiq-jxo^,— -as the 
messenger, in his account of the death of ^Egysthus, 
expresses it. Act iv.] 3Tas the command and rule of 
justice. This the Chorus, as well as the parricides, 
frequently insist upon, as the ground and justification 
of the murdei^-. 2. This severe vengeance on enor- 
nious offenders was believed, not only conta- 
in 
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nant io lint rules of human^ but to be the object^ 
Slid to make the especial care of the divine^ justice* 
A^ thus the ancients conceived of this very caae* 
Juvenaly speaking of Orestes^ 

Qmppe ille Deis auctoribus tdtor 
' Patfis erat easri media inter jfoctda. Sat. viii. 

And to this opinion agrees that tradition, or rather 
fictiofi, of the poets, who, though they represent "the 
judges of the Areopagus as divided in their sentiments 
of this matter, yet make no scruple of bringing in 
Minerva herself to pronounce his absolution. Hoc 
^tiam Jictis fahulis doctissimi homines memorioe^ 
prodiderunty eum, qui patfis ukiscendi causd ma-- 
trefn necavissety variatis hominum sententiisy rum 

* 

solum divindy sed etiam sdpientissimce Dece sententid 
ahsolutum [Cic. pro Milon.] The venerable coun- 
cil of Areopagus, when judging by the severe rules 
of w;n^f en justice, it seems, did not condemn the cri- 
minal ; and the unwritten law of equity, which the 
fable calls the wisdom of Pallas y formally ucqnitfed 
him. The murder then was not against Itumany and 
directly agreeable to the determinations of rfif me, jus- 
tice. Of this too the Chortis takes care to inform uS : 

ft 

Nijmsi roi Sixav ^eog orav r6^. Act. iv. 

This explains the reason of Electras question to 
Orestes, who had pleaded the impiety of murder- 
ing a mother, ,^- ^ 

the forpe of which lies in tllis^ .tbat a hija^'» (kfttb 
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revenged upon the guilty motb^r> waa equally jmw 
as just. 3. This vengeance was^ of <iour8ei to be 
exeeuted by the nearest relations of the deceaseds 
This the law prescribed in judicial prosecutioiui. 
Who th^ so fit instruments of fate, when that jusi** 
tice was precluded to them ? Hiis is expressed, in 
answer to the plea. of Orestes^ that he should suffer 
the vengeance of the Gods for the murder of h^ 
mother; Electra replies^ 

Tcp iai mwrpmpLV ^afji^Sjls ripMfiotu ; 

i.. e. Who then shall repay vengeance to our &ther3 
She owns the consequence^ yet insists on the duty of 
incurring it. There was no other, to whom the 
right of vengeance properly belonged. 

4. Further the pagan doctrine of fate was such^ 
that, in order to discharge duty in one respect, it 
was unavoidable to incur guilt, in another, lliis 
was the case here, Phcebus commanded and hie bad 
decreed : yet obedience was a crime, to be expiated 
by future punishment. This may seem strange to 
us, who have other notions of these matters, but was 
perfectly according to the pagan system. The result 
is, that they knowingly exposed themselves to ven- 
geance, in order to fulfil their fate. AH that remained 
vras to lament their destiny, and revere the awful and 
mysterious providence of their Gods. And this is^ 
exactly, what Orestes pleads, in vindicatoin of him- 
self,* elsewhere: 

'AXX' aSg /itiv ex eS, f&i} ^^*, flpyoLS'on T£i§, 

*HfuV a^ roig Spa^ttTiv (Sx «JSai{A.ovtti^. Orest. Act. ii. 
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5. Lastly^ it shoald^be remenaberedi hpw. heinous 
a crime adultery was^ esteemed in the -bid world ; 
when, as well as murder, We find it pu-tiished with 
death. The law of the xu Tables expressly says^ 

ADVLTERH CONVIGtAM VIR BT COGNATI, VTI VEUNT, 

NECANTO. Now, all these considerations put toge- 
ther, Electra might assist at the assassination of her 
mother, consistently with the strongest feelings of 
piety and affection. That these then should instantly 
break forth, sosobnasthe debt to justice, to dtity^ 
and to fate was paid, is nothing wonderful. And 
this, by the way, vindicates the Chorus from the in- 
consistency, by som^ charged upon it, in condemning 
the act, when done, which before they had laboured to 
justify. The common answer, " That the Chorus 
follows the character of tlie people," is insufficient. 
For (besides that the Chorus always sustains a mo- 
. ral" character) whence that inconsistency in the 
people themselves? The reason was, the popular 
creed of those times. It had been an omission of 
duty to have declined, it was criminal to execute^ 
the murder. 

3. The disposition of the drama (whether the most 
judicious, or not, is not the question) was calculated 
to introduce this change with the greatest probability » 
Electra's principal resentment was to ^gysthus^ 
From him chiefly proceeded her ill treatment^ 
and from him was apprehended the main danger ot 
the enterprize. Now, -SUgysthus being taken oft* 
in the beginning of the preceding ^ct, there was time 
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to indulge all the movements and gratulations of rfe* * 
venge. Which the objection supposes shoiild prec^e, 
and for a while suspend the horrors of remorse^ be- ' 
fore they come to the murder of Clytaemnestra. 
This is rendered the more likely by the long parley, 
that goes before it; which rather tend^ to soften, thto- 
exasperate, her resetitments, and seems artfully con- 
trived to prepare* the change, that follows: ' 

On the whole, Electra's concern, as managed by 
the poet, is agreeable to the tenor of her* character, 
and the circumstances of her situation. 'Tb have 
drawn her otherwise, had been perhaps in the taste' 
of modern tragedy, but had certainly been beibid^' 
the line of nature, and practice of the ancitnts. ^ 

II. The case of Iphigenia, though a greater au-' 
thority stand in the way, is still easier. Aristotle's' 
words ar^,* rff'Si avoipiaAe. [[tragaSsiyfiia]] if* gj^ AoXiSi 

i. e. *^ Iphigenia is an instance of the inconsistent 
'^ chsLracter : for there is no probable conformity be- 
" twixt her fears and supplications at first, and her 
^' firmness and resolution afterwards.'* But how 
doth this appear, independently of the name of this 
great critic ? Iphigenia is drawn indeed, at 'first,* 
fearful and suppliant : and surely with the greatest 

observance of nature. The account of her destina- 

. ... , 

tion to the altar was sudden, and without ^he least 
preparation ; and, . as Lucretius well observed, in 
commenting her case, kub'endi tempore in ipso ; 
when her thoughts were all employed, and, acccn^l-* 



ing ta the ^iin'pluuty of tf^Qs/^ tuv^? confessed to be. 
so/ QQ hex promised nuptia^lf. The , cause of such 
destination tpoj as appeared at first, was th^ private 
family inter^t, of Meivelaus. All this justifies, or 
rather demanda> the strongest expression of female 
fear and weakn^s. ^^But she afterwards recants 
" and voluntarijly devotes herself to the altar.'* And 
this, with the same strict attention to. probability. 
She had now informed herself of the importance of 
the cas^. . Her devotement was d^e demand of Apol* 
lo, an<} the joint petition of. all Greece. The glory 
of her country, the dignity and interest of her &mi- 
ly, the life of the generous Achilles, and her own 
future ftme, wer^, all, nearly concerned in it. All 
this considered, together with the high, heroic sen- 
timents of those times, and the superior merit, as 
was believed, of volun^tary devotement,^ Ipbigei^ia^s 
character must have he^ very unfit for the distress 
of a whole tragedy to turn upon, if she had not, in 
the end, diiscovered the readiest submission to her 
appomtment But, to shew with what wonderful 
propriety the poet knew to sustain bis characters, 
we find her, after all, and notwithstanding the he- 
roism of the change, in a Strong and passionate 
apostrophe to her native Mycenae, confessing some 
involuntary apprehensions and regrets, the remaina 
of thajt instinctive abhorrence of death, wbich had 
before so strongly possessed her. 
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Once the bright star of Greece — 
But I submit to die. 

This^ I take to be not only, a full vindication of the 
coniusteney of Iphrgenia's character^ but as delicate 
a stroke of nature^ as is, perhaps, to be found in 
any writer. 

After the writing of this note, I was pleased to 
Andf that so sensible a critic, as P. Brumoi, had 
been before me in these sentiments concerning the 
charaeter of Iphigenia. The reasons he employs, 
axe nearly the same. Only he confirms them all by 
shewiiigy that the Iphigenia of Racine, which is mo- 
delled, not according to the practice of Euripides, 
but the Comment of Aristotle, is, in all respects, so . 
mucjk the worse for it. In justice to this ingenious 
writer, it should be owned, that he is almost the 
only one of his nation, who hath perfectly seen 
through the fc^ipery, or, as some affect to esteem 
it, the refinement of French manners. This hath 
enabled him to give us, in his TMntre des Grecs^ 
af masterly and very useful view of the Greek stage ; 
set forth in all its genuine simplicity, and defended 
on the sure principles of nature and common sense. 

138. Difficile est proprie communia dicere: 
Lambin's Comment is Communia hoc loco appellat 
Horatius argument a fabularum a nullo adhuc trac- 
tata : et ita, qncs cuivis exposita sunt et in medio 
. quodammodo pasita^ quasi vacua^^t h nendne occu^ 
pata. And tibat this is the true meaning of commu- 
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nia is evidently fixed by ^he words ignota indicta- 
qtte, which are explanatory of it : so that the sense, 
given it in the commentary, is unquestionably the^ 
right one. Yet, notwithstanding the. clearness of 
th^ case, a late critic hath this strange parage : Dif- 
Jkile quidem esse proprie comjnuma dicere^ hocest^ 
materiam vulgarem^ notdm, et k medio petitdm ita 
immutare attpie exornare, ut novaet scriptori pro^ 
pria videatur^ ultro concedimus ; et maximipro- . 
ctUdubio ponderis ista est observation > Sed omnibus 
utrinque collatisy et turn difficiUs, tuin v&msti^ 
tam judicii quam ing^ii ratione kabita^ major w- - 
detur esse gloria fabulam formare pemtus novum, 
qtuzmveterem, utcunque mutatam, de novo exhibere.- 
[Poet. PraeL v. ii. p. 164.] Where having first, 
put a wrong , construction on the word communia, 
he imploys it to introduce .an impertinent criticism. 
For where does the poet prefer the glory of refitting 
old subjects, to that of inventing new ones ? The 
contrary is implied in what he urges about the su-- 
perior difliculty of the latter ; from which he dis-i 
suades his countrymen, only. in respect of their abi- 
lities and inexperience in these matters ; and in 
order to cultivate in them, which is the main view of. 
the Epistle, a spirit of correctness, by sending them 
to the old subjects, treated by the Greek writers. 

131. PUBLICA MATERIES PRl VATI JuRIS ERIT,&C.] 

Publica materies is just the reverse of what the poet 
had before stiled communia; the latter meaning 
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Mfh subjects or characters, as, though by their na;* 
ture left in common to all, had yet, in fSact, not 
been occupied by any writer — the former thbs^, 
which had already been made public by occupation. 
In order to acquire a property in subjects oPthis 
sort, the poet directs us to observe the three follow'- 
ing cautions : 1 . Not to follow the trite^ obvious 
round of the original ivorJc, i. e. not servilely and 
scrupulously to adhere to its plan or method. 2. 
Not to be translators^ instead of imitators, \. e. if 
it shall be thought fit to imitate more expressly any 
part of the original, to do it with freedom and spirit, 
and without a slavish attachment to the mode of ex- 
pression. 3. Not to adopt any particular incident^ 
that may occur in the proposed models which eith^ 
decency or the nature of the work would reject, 
,M. Dacier illustrates these rules, which have been 
conceived to contain no small difficulty, from the 
Iliad ; to which the poet himself refers, and proba- 
bly not without an eye to particular instances of thfe 
errors, here condemned, in the Latin tragedies. 
For want of these, it may be of use to fetch an illus- 
tration from some examples in our own. And we 
need not look far for them. Almost every modern 
play affords an instance of one or other of thesfe 
-faults. The single one of Catiline by B. Jonsoii 
is, itself, a specimen of them all. This tragedy, 
which hath otherwise great merit, and on which its 
author appears to have placed no sfmall value, is, in 
fact, the Catilinarian war of Sallust« put into poeti* 
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^Cal dialogue^ and so offends against ihefi-st rule of 
th^ poet, in following too servilely the plain beaten 
round of the Chronicle. 2. Next, the speeches of 
Cipero and Catiline, of Cato and Cssar are, all of 
them, direct and literal translations of the historian 
and Of ator, in violation of the second rule, which 
forbids a too close attachment to the modcy or form 
of expression, 3. There, are several transgressions of 
that rule, which injoins a strict regard to the na- 
ture and genius of the work: One is obvious and 
striking. In the history, which had, for its subject, 

, the whole Catiliqarian war, the fates of the cpnspl* 
rators were distinctly to be recorded, and the pre« 
ceding debates, concerning the manner of their pu- 
nishment, afforded an occasion, too inviting to be 
overlooked by an historian, and above all a republi- 
can historian, of embellishing his narration by set 
harangues. Henfee the long speeches of Csesar and 

. Cato in the senate have great propriety, and are 
justly esteemed among the leading beauties of that 
work« But the case was totally different in the 

' drama ; which, taking for its subject the single fate 
of Catiline, had no concern with the other conspira- 
tors, whose fates at most should only have been 
hinted at,, not debated with all the circumstance and 
pomp of rhetoric on the stage. Nothing can be 
more flat and disgusting, than this calm, imperti- 
nent pleading; especially in the very heat and 
winding up of the plot. But the poet was misled 
by the beauty it appeared to have in the (Ndg^nal 
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compoMtioh, withoat attendiair to the peculiar laws 
of (the drama^ ami the rndtcomm it must needs have 
10 w f^ery difierent a work. 

136, NeC 3JC INCIFIES, UT SCHIPTOR CYCLICUS 

oUm:] All thia [to v.. 153] is a continuation of the 
pppf a adirice/ given labove, 

Redimf IliMtum carmen deduds in actus 
Quam si proferresf ignota indictaque primus. 

For, having first she\yn in what respects a close ob- 
siervance of the epic form would be vicious in tra- 
gedy, he now prescribes how far it may be usefully 
admitted. And this is, 1, [from 136 to 146] in 
the simplicity and modesty of the exordium ; and^ 
2. [to V. 1533 ^^ ^^ artificial method and contex- 
ture of the piece, 1 . The reason of the former rule 
is founded on the impropriety of raising a greater 
expectation, at setting out, than can afterwards be 
answered by the sequel of the poem. But, because 
the epic writers themselves, from whom this con- 
duct was to b^ drawn, had sometimes transgressed 
this rule, and as the example of such an error would 
be likely to infect, knd, in all probability, actually 
did infect, the tragic poets of that time, he takes 
occasion, 1. to criticize an absurd instance of it; 
aitd, S. to oppose to it the wiser practice of Homer. 
' 2. The like conduct he observes under the second 
article. For, being to recommend to the tragic 
writer such an artificial disposition of his subject, as 
hastenJs rapidly to the event, and rejects, as imper- 
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tinent, all particulars in the round of the story; 
which would unnecessarily obstruct his course to it 
— a plan essentially necessary to the legitimate 
epic — he first glances at the injudicious violation of 
tills method in a certain poem on the return ofUko- 
med, and then illustrates and lays open the superior 
art and beauty of the Iliad. And all this^ as ap^. 
pears^ for the sole purpose of explaining and tnforc- 
ing the precept about forming the plots of tragedies 
from epic poems. Whence we see, how properly 
the examples of the errors, here condemned, are 
taken, not from the drama, as the less attentive 
reader might expect, but solely from the epos ; for, 
this being made the object of imitation to the dra- 
matic poet, as the tenor of tbe place shews, it be- 
came necessary to guard against the influence of bad 
models. Which I observe for the sake of those, 
who, from not apprehending the connection of this 
arid such 'like passages in the epistle» hastily con- 
clude it to be a confused medley of precepts con- 
cerning the art of poetry, in general ; and not a re- 
gular well-conducted piece, uniformly tending to lay 
open the state, and to remedy the defects, of the 
Roman stage. 

148. Semper ad eventum festinat; &C.3 Tht: 
disposition, here recommended to the poet, might 
be shewn universally right from the clearest princi- 
ples. But the propriety and beauty of it will, per- 
haps, be best apprehended by such, as are unused 
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to the more abytract criticism, from attending^^o.a 
particular instance. Let its conceive an pbj^ctor 
thpn to put the. following query : *' Supposing the 
" author of the ^neis to have related, in the ^i^atu- 

ral order, the destri^ction of Troy, would not the 

subject, have b^n, to all intend and purposes, as 
*^ much one, as it is under its present form; in 
" which (^at event is told, in the second book, by 
" way of episode ?" I answer by no means. The 
reason is talfj^q from the nature of the work^ and 
from the state and expectations of the reader. 

1. The nature of, an epic or narrative poem is 
this, that it lays the author under ' an obligation of 
shewing any evei^t, which he formally undertakes in 
his own person, at full length, and with all its ma- 
terial circumstances. Every figure must be drawn 
in full proportion^ and exhibited in strong, glowing 
colours. Now had the subject of the second book 
of the jEnei^ been related, ; in this extent, it must 
not only have taken up one, but many books. By 
this faithful and animated dramngy and the time it 
would necessarily have to pla^ upon the imagina- 
tion, the event had grown into such importance^ 
that the remainder could only have passed for a kind 
of Appendix to it. 

2. The same conclusion is drawn from consider* 
ing the state of the reader* For, hurried away by 
an instinctive impatience, he pursues the proposed 
event with eagerness and rapidity. So circumstan- 
tial a detail^ as was supposed^ of an intermediat€ 
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action not necessarily connected with it, breaks the 
course of his expectations, and throws forward the 
point of view to an immoderate distance. In the 
mean time the action, thus interposed and presented 
to his thoughts, acquires by degrees, and at length 
ingrosses his whole attention. It becomes the im- 
portant theme of the piece ; or, at least, what fol- 
lows sets out with the disadvantage of appearing to 
him, as a new and distinct subject. 

But now being related by way of episode, that is, 
as a sfuccinct, summary narration, not made by the 
poet himself, but coming from the month of a per- 
son, necessarily ingaged in the progress of the ac- 
tion, it serves for a short time to interrupt, and, by 
that interruption to sharpen, the eager expectation 
of the reader. It holds the attention, for a while, 
from the main point of view ; yet not long enough 
to destroy that impatient curiosity, which looks for- 
ward to it. And thus it contributes to the same end, 
as a piece of miniature, properly introduced into a 
lai^e picture. It amuses the eye with something 
relative to the painter's design, yet riot so, as to 
with-hold its principal observation from felling on 
the greater subject. The parallel will riot hold very 
exactly, because the painter is, of necessity, con- 
fine^d. to the same instant of time ; but it may serve 
for an illustration of my meaning." Suppose the 
painter to take, for his subject, that part of ^neas's 
story, where, with his peiiates, h\s Jather, and his 
Mariy he is preparing to set sail for Italy. To draw 
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Ttop injlam^y as .a constituent part- of this pidture, 
would be manifestly absurd. It would be paintitig 
two subjects, instead of one* And perhaps Trpja 
incensa might seize the attention before 

Ascanium Anchisenque pair em Teucrosque penqtes. 

But a distant perspective of burning Troy might be 
thrown into a corner of the piece, that is, episodi- 
cally, with good advantage ; where, instead of dis- 
tracting the attention, and breaking the unity of the 
subject, it would concenter, as it were, with the 
great design, and have an effect in augmenting the 
distress of it. 

;f 1^. Tu, auiD EGO ET POPULus, &c.] The con- 
nexion is this. ^* But though the strict observance 
^^ of these rules will enable the poet to conduct his 
" plot to the best advantage, yet this is not a// which 
'^ is required to a perfect tragedy. If he would 
seize the attention, and sqcure the applause, of 
the audience, something further must be at- 
^^ tempted. He must (to return to the point, from 
'^ which I digressed, v. 12 7) be particularly studious 
to express the manners. Besides the peculiarities 
of officCy temper, condition^ country^ &c. before 
'^ considered, all which require to be drawn with 
*^ the utmost fidelity, a singular attention must be 
*^ had to the characteristic differences of age'' 
JEtatis, cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores. 
The reason of this conduct is given in the commen- 
tary. It further serves to adorn this part of the 
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epistle [which i^ wholly preceptive firom v. 89 to 
it02] with those beautiful pourtraitures of human 
Kfe, in its several successive stages, which natuie 
and Aristotle had instructed him so well to paint. 

157. MoBILIBUSaUE PECOR NATURIS DANDUS ET 

AKNis.] MoBiLiBus] fiofi levibus aut inconstanti- 
bus, sed qiice variatis cetatibus irnmutantur. Lam- 
bin. Naturis] By this word is not meant;, simply, 
that instinctive natural biass, implanted in every 
man, to this or that character, but, in general, na- 
ture, as it appears diversified in the different periods 
of life. The sense will be : A certain decorum or 
propriety must be observed in painting the natures 
or dispositions of men varying with their years. 

There is then no occasion for changmg the text, 
with Dr. Bentley, into 

3fobilihisque decor, maturis dandus et annis. 

179. Aut agitur res in scenis, aut acta rb- 
FERTUR : &c.] The connexion is this. The mw- 
application, just now mentioned, destroys the cre- 
dihility. This puts the poet in mind of another 
misconduct, which hath the same effect, viz. intus 
digna geri promere in scenam. But, before he 
makes this observation, it was proper to premise a 
concession to prevent mistakes, viz. 

Segnius irritant animos, &p^ 
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182. No>^ TAMEN INTUS DiGNA GERI PROME^ IN 

8CENAM :] I know not a more striking example of 
the transgression of this rule, than in Seneca's Hip- 
po}ytus ; where Theseus is made to weep over the 
mangled members of his son, which he attempts to 
put together on the stage. TTiis^ which has so 
horrid an appearance in the action, might have 
been so contrived, as to have an infinite beauty in 
the narration ; as may be seen from a similar in- 
stance in Xenophon^s Cyropaedia, where Panthea 
is represented putting- tc^ether the torn limbs of 
AbradateiS. 

185. Ne pueros coram P0IPUL0, &c.] Seneca^ 
whom we before [v. 123] saw soisoUicitous to keep up 
to one rule of Horace, here make! no scruple to 
transgress another. For, in violation of the very 
letter of this precept, and of all the laws of decency 
and common sense, he represents Medea butchering 
her children in the face of the people ; and, as if this 
too faintly painted the fbry of her character^ he further 
aggravates the cruelty of the execution, with all the. 
horrors of a lingering act. This, seemingly incon- 
mstent, conduct of the poet was, in truth, owing to 
one and the same cause, namely, ^^ The endeavour 
*^ to sustain Medea's character." For, wanting true, 
taste to discern the exact boundaries, which nature 
had prescribed to the ' human character, . or true 
genius to support him in a due preservation of it, he, 
as all bad writers use, for fear of doing too little, 

K2 
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unfortunately does too much ; and so, as Shakespear 
well expresses it, oversteps the modesty of nature, 
inflating her sentiments with extravagant passion, 
and blackening her acts with circumstanGe& of unna^ 
tural horror. Though some of these faults I suspect 
he only copied. For, to say nothing of that of 
Ennius, Ovid's Medea was, at this time, very famous, 
and as, 1 think, riiay be collected from the judgment 
passed upon it by Quinctilian, had some of the vices, 
here charged upon Seneca. Ovidii Medea, says he, 
• videtur mihi ostendere, quantum vir ille pra^stare 
potuerit^ si ingenio suo temperare, quam indulgere, 
maliiisset. It is not possible indeed to say exactly, 
wherein this intemperance consisted ; but it is not 
unlikely, that, amongst other things, it might shew 
itself in the sorceries and incantations; a subject, 
intirely suited to the wildness of Ovid's genius ; and 
which, as appears froni his relation of this story in 
the metamorphosis, he knew not how to treat without 
running into some excess and luxuriance in that part. 
But whether this were the cause, or no, the very 
treating a subject, which had gone through such 
hands, as Euripides, Ennius, and Ovid, was enough 
to exjpose a writer of better judgment, than Seneca, 
to some hazard. For, in attempting to outdo orijgi- 
nals, founded on the plan of simple nature, a writer 
is in the utmost danger of running into affectation 
and bombast. And indeed, without this temptation, 
our writers have generally found means to incur thesQ 
excesses ; the very, best of them being too apt to fiU 
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their plots with unnatural incidents, and to heighten 
their characters into caracatures. Though it may be 
doubted, whether this hath been owing so much to 
their own ill taste, as to a vicious compUance with 
that of the public ; for, as one says, who well knew 
the expediency of this craft, and practised accor- 
dingly, to write unnatural things is the jnost pro- 
bable way of pleading them who understand not. 
nature. [Dryd. Pref. to Mock AstroL] 

193. AcTORis PARTES CHORUS, &c.] See also 
Aristotle [crfg . croiijr. x. 11}.] The judgment of two 
such critics, and the practice of wise antiquity con- 
curring to establish this precept concerning the 
Chorus, it should thenceforth, one would think^ 
have become a fundamental rule and maxim of 
the stage. And so indeed it appeared to some few 
writers. The most admired of the French tragic 
poets ventured to. introduce it into two of his latter 
plays, and with such success, that, as one observe$. 
If should^ in all reason^ have disabused his coun- 
tn/pien on this head : tessai heureux de M. Racine, 
qui les [cho^rs^ a fait revivre dans Athalie et dans 
Esther, devroit, ce semble^ nous avoir detrompez 
sur cet article. [P. Brumoi, vol. i. p. 105.] And, 
before him, our Milton, who, with his other great ta- 
ients, possessed a supreme knowledge of antiquity, 
was so struck with its use and beauty, as to attempt 
to bring it into our language. His Sampson 
Agonistes was, as might be expected, a ma«?t€r-piece. 
But even his credit hath not been rufticient to restor 
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the Chorus, Hear a late Professor of the art decla* 
ring^ De choro nihil disserui, quia non est essentialis 
dramatic atque a neotericis penitus, £t, me judici:, 
MERiTo, REPuniATUR. (Trael. Poet vol. ii. p. 188.3 
Whence it hath come to pass^ that the chorus hath • 
been thus neglected, is not now the inquiry. But 
that this critic, and all such are greatly out in their 
Judgments when they presume to censure it in the 
ancients, must appear (if we look no farther) from 
the double use, insisted on by the poet. For, 1 . A cJwr- 
rus interposing,, and bearing a part in the progress of 
the action, gives the representation that probability^ 
suBid striking resemblance of real life, which every 
mari of sense perceives and feels the want of upon 
bur stage; a want, which nothing but such an expe- 
dient as the chorus can possibly relieve. Anji, 2. 
The importance of its other office [v. 196] to the 
utility of the representation, is so great, that, in a 
mojral view, nothing can compensate for this defi^r 
ciency. For it is necessary to the truth jand decorum 
4>f characters^ that the manners^ bad as well as good, 
be drawn in strong, vivid colours, and to that end that 
immoral sentiments, forcibly expressed and speciously 
maintained, be sometimes imputed to the speakers. 

^ Quel aoattfage ne pent U {le poete] pas iirer dune irmipe dacr 
teurs, qui remplissent 8a scency-qui rendent plus sensible la cotUwiui^ 
de Vaction, et qui la font paroitre vraisemblable^ pui8qu*il n'est 
pas natural qu^elle se passe sans temoins. On ne sent que trop le 
oiiide de wftre Theatre sans ehteurs, ^c. [I^ Tb^atre des Grecs^ 
toL L p. 105 J 
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Hotce ibe saund philosophy 0f the choruft wiU be 
constlo% wanting to re^ify this wrong €pnclu»OM 
of the aucHeticei and prevent th^ ill ioiprtssions that 
might bihervrise be iR^de.^pon it. Nor let any one' 
say^ that the audiende k well abl« to do this for itself & 
Earipides did act find even an Athenian theatre so 
quick-sighted. The rtory i^ well known [Sen. Ep. 
115.3 that when this painter of the manners was 
obliged, by tlie rules of his art, and the ci^iaracter to 
be sustained^ to put tt run c^ bold sentiment^ in the 
mouth of oi|e of his persons, the people instaxxtly took 
fire, charging the poet with the imputed villany, as 
thoi^h it had been his own. Now if such an audience 
could $0 easily misinterpret an attention to the truth 
of character into the real doctrine of the poet, and 
this, too, when. a chorus was at band to correct and 
disabuse their judgments, what mu$t be the case, 
when the whole is left to the sagacity and penetration 
of the people? The wiser sort, 'tis true, have little 
need of this information. Yet the reflexions of sober 
sense on the course ^d occurrences of the represen- 
tation, clothed in the noblest dress of poetryi and 
inforced by the joint powers of harmony and action^ 
(which is the true character of the chorus) might 
make it, even to such, a no unpleasant or>unprofitable 
entertainment. But these tuoo are a small part of the 
uses of the chorus : which in every light is ^een so 
important to the truth, decorum, and dignity of the 
tragic -scene, that the modern stagCj which hath not 
thought proper to Adopt it, is even, with the advan- 
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tage of, sometimes, the justest moral painting and 
sirblimiest imagery, blit a- very feint shadow of the 
old; 'as must needs appear to those, who have looked 
into the ancient models, or, divesting themselves of 
modern prejudices, are disposed to consult the dic- 
tsttes of plain sense. For tho use of such I once de** 
signed to have drawn into one view the several im- 
portant benefits, arising to the drama from the ob-. 
servance of this rule, but have the pleasure to find 
myself prevented by a sensible dissertation of a good 
French writer, which thie reader will find in the viii 
Tom. of 'the history of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres. — Or, it maybe sufiicient to 
refer the English Reader to the late, tragedies of 
Elfrida and Caractacus; which do honour to 
modern poetry, and are a better apology, than any 
I could make^ for the ancient chorus, 

193- OFFiciUMauE virile]) Heinsius takes tnrile 
adverbially for viriliter. But this is thought harsh. 
What hinders, but that it may be taken adjectively ? 
And then, agreeably to his interpretation, officium 
virile will mean a strenuous, diligent oflSce, such as 
becomes a person interested in the progress of the 
action. The precept is leveled against the practice 
of those poets, who, though they allot the part of a 
persona dramatis to the chorus, yet for the most 
part make it so idle and insignificant an one, as is 
of little consequence in the representation : by which 
means the advantage of /?roiaAt7iYy, intended to b^ 
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cbawh from this use of the chorus^ ift^ in; gm^it" 
measure, lost, 

194. NeU GtUID MEDICS INTERCINAT ACTUS, QuOD 
NON PROPOSITO CONDUCAT ET HAERE AT APTE.] HoW 

necessary this advice might be to the writers of the. 
Augustan age cannot certainly appear; but, if the 
practice of Seneca may give room for any suspicion, 
it should seem to have been much wanted; in wjiom 
I scarcely believe there is one single instance of the 
chorus being employed in a manner, consonant to its 
true end and character. To support this generat cen- 
sure, which may seem to bear hard on the poet, let us 
examine, in this view, one of the best of his plays, 
I mean^ the Hippolytus ; whose chorus, throughout, 
bears a Very idle and unintetesting part — hath no 
share in the action — and sings impertinently. 

At the end of the Jirst act, when Phaedra had 
avowed her passion for Hippolytus, instead of de- 
claiming against her horrid purpose, enlarging on the 
danger and impiety of giving way to unnatural lusts, 
or something of this nature, which was surely the 
office of the chorus, it expatiates wantonly, and with 
a poetic luxuriance, on the sovereign, wide-extended 
powers of love. 

In the close of the second act, instead of applauding 
the virtuous obstinacy of Hippolytus, and execrating 
the mad attempt of Phaedra, it coolly sings the danger 
of beauty. 

The third act contains the false accusation of 
Hippolytus, and the too easy deception of Theseus* 
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WliaJ had the chorus to do here, but to Warn against 
a too great credulity, and to commiseratie thecal, 
of the deluded father? Yet it declaims, in general, 
cm the unequal distribution of good and ill. 

After the fourth .act, the chorus should naturally 
have bewailed the fate of Hippolytus, and reverenced 
the mysterious conduct pf Providence in suffering the 
cruel destiny of the innocent. This, or something 
like if, would have been to the purpose. But, as if 
the poet had never heard of this rule of coherence, 
he harangues, in defiance of common sense, on the 
instability of an high fortune, and the security of a 
low. 

Itwill further justify this censure of Seneca, an4 
be some amusement to the critical reader, to observe, 
.how the several blunders, here charged upon him, 
arose frorn an injudicious imitation of Euripides^ 

I. There are two places in the Greek Hippolytus, 
which Seneca seems to have had i» view in his first 
chot-us. We will consider them both, 

1, When the unhappy Phaedra at length >suffers 
the fatal secret o£ her passion to be extorted from her, 
she falls, as was natural, into all the horrors of self-t 
detestation, and determines not to survive the confeg-e 
sion of so black a crime, In this conjuncture, the 
nutrixy who is not drawn, as in' modern tragedy, an 
unmeaning confidante, the mere depositary of the 
poet's secrets, but has real ii^anners assigned to hier, 
endeavours, with the highest beauty of character, to 
divert these horrid intentions, and mitigate in som^ 
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t)rt the guilt of her passien/ by representing th her 
the re^istkisi and all-subduing force of love. ^^ Venus, 
^r says this virtuous monitri^, is not to be urithstood, 
'^ wbsn she rushes upon us with all her power. New 
is any part of creation vacant from her influenoe« 
She pervades the^r^ and glides through the deeps* 
'^ We, the inhabitaxits of the earthy are all subjeot 
to her dominion. Nay, ask of the ancient bards, 
and they will tell you, that the Gods themselves are 
^' under her controul.'* And so goes on, enumerating 
particular examples, from all which she infers at last 
the necessity of Phaedra's yielding to her fate. Again, 
2. Towards the close of the Greek play, when, 
upon receiving the tragical story of his ^on's suffer- 
ings, Theseus began to feel his resentments give way 
to the workings of paternal affection, and, on that 
account, though he was willing to conceal the true 
motive, even from himself, had given ordere for the 
dying Hippol3rtus to be broiight before him, the 
chorujBTery properly flings out into that fine address 
to Venus, 

Su TOLV 3^s<ov axafJLTTOv <Ppiuay &c. 

the substance of which is, " That Venus, with her 
" swift-winged boy, who traverses the earth and 
*^ ocean, subdues the stubborn hearts of Gods and 
*^men: inspiring into all, on whom her influence 
^' rests, whether inhabitants of the land or deep, and 
" more especially the race of man, a soft and sym- 
" pathizing tenderness ; demonstrating hereby, that 
" she alone extends her all-controuling dominion ovef 
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*^ universal nature.'* This song, as thus connected 
with the occasion,. is apparently very proper, and^ 
when reduced from the pomp of lyric eloquence to 
plain prose, is only an address of congratulation to 
the powers of love; confessing and celebrating their 
influence, in thus softening the rigors of a father's 
hate, and awakening in his breast the soft touches of 
returning pity and affection. 

. . Now these two places, taken together, are plainly 
the ground-work of that song. 

Diva, non miti generata ponfOy &c. 

but how improperly applied, has appeared, in respect 
of the latter of them, from what has been observed 
concerning the occasion; and must be acknowledged 
of theother, from the different character of the person 

* 

,to whom it is given; and also from hence, that the 
chorus in the Greek poet expressly condemns the ini-« 
piety ofsuch suggestions in thenurse, and admonishes 
Phaedra not to lend an ear to them. The chorus, 
when it comes to sing in him, is far otherwise em- 
ployed ; not in celebrating the triumphs, but de- 
precating the pernicious fury of this passion, and in 
lamenting the fatal miscarriages of Hymeneal love. 

11. The second song, on the graces of the prince's 
person, and the danger of beauty, which follows on 
the abrupt departure of Hippoly tus, rejecting, with 
a virtuous disdain, the mad attempts of Phaidra and 
her confidante, is so glaringly improper, as not to 
admit an excuse from any example. And yet, I ao^ 
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afraid^ the single authority, it has tb lean on, is a very 
short hint, slightly dropped by the chorus in 'the 
Greek pod: pn a very different occasion. It is int the 
entrance of that scene, where the mangled body of 
Hippolytus is brought, upon the stage; on the 
sight of which the chorus very naturally breaks 
out, 

and yet, as the reader of just taste perceives, nothing 
beyond a single reflexion could have been endured 
even here. 

III. The next song "of the chorus may seem di- 
rectly copied from Euripides. Yet the two occasions 
will be found extremely different. In Seneca, The- 
seus, under the conviction of his son's guilt, inveighs 
bitterly against him, and at last supplicates the power 
of Neptune to avenge his crimes. The chorus, as 
anticipating the effects of this imprecation, arraigns 
the justice of the Gods. In the Greek poet, the father, 
under the like circumstances, invokes the same aven- 
ging power, and, as some immediate relief to his rage, 
pronounces the sentence of banishment, and urges 
the instant execution of it,against him. Hippolytus, 
unable to contend any longer with his father's fury, 
breaks out into that most tender complaint (than 
which nothing was ever more affecting in tragedy) 

, *^Aprjp$Vy (ogsoiTcePy w r&KoLg syoi. &c. 
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containing his last adieu to his eountty, compsiniongy 
and friends. The chorus^ touched with the pathos 
of this apostrophe, and commiserating his sad re« 
verse of fortune, enters with him into the same ex-- 
cess of lamentation, and^ as the first expression of 
it, lets fall this natural sentiment, ** That though 
•^ from coolly contemplating the divine superinten- 
" dency of human aiFairs, there results abundant 
*^ confidence arid security against the ills of liie^ yet 
'^ when we look abroad into the lives and fortunes of 
^^ men, that confidence is apt to fail us, and we 
*' find ourselves discouraged and confounded by the 
promiscuous and undistiriguishing appointments" 
oi good and ill'' This is the thought, which Se- 
neca hath imitated, and, as his manner is, outraged 
in his chorus of the third act : 

O magna parens ^ Natura, Dedm, &c. 

But the great diflference lies here. That, whereas 
in Euripides this sentiment is proper and agreeable 
to the state and circumstances of the chorus, which 
is ever attentive to this progress of the action, and is 
most aflfected by what immediately presents itself to 
observation ; in Seneca it is quite foreign and im- 
pertinent; the attention of the chorus naturally 
turning, not on the distresses of Hippolytus, whidi 
had not yet commenced, but on the rashness and 
unhappj^ delusion of Theseus, as being that, which 
had made the whole subject of the preceding scene. 
But the consequence of that delusion, it will be said, 
was obvious. It may be so. But the chorus, as 
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^stkj sensible spectator, is most agitated by such re* 
flexions, as occur to the mind from those scenes of 
the dramft, ^icfa are actoiilly passing before it, and 
not from those which have not yet taken place. 

IV* What was remarked of the second song of the 
ehonis will be applicable to the fourth, which is 
absurdly founded on a single reflexion in the Greek 
poet, but just touched in a couple of lines, though 
much more naturally introduced, Theseus, plunged 
in the deepest affliction by the immature d^atb of 
Phsedra, and not enduring the sight of the supposed 
guilty author of it, commands him into banishment, 
*' Lest, as he goes on, his former triumpl^ and 
"successes against the disturbers of mankind^ 
*^ should in consequence of the impunity of such 
*^ unprecedented crimes, henceforth do him no ho^ 
*'nour." The chorus, struck with the distressful 
situation of the old king, and recollecting with him 
the sum of his. former glories, is made to exclaim, 

UK Old oiroag uTOii^ av suru^siv rivet, 
€hr^rd}V' ra yuq Siq TsrqdSr avi^qoLTrrai zrdxiv. 

i. e* there is henceforth no such thing, as human 
happiness, when the first examples of it are thu^ 
sadly reversed. Which casual remark Seneca 
seizes and extends through a whole chorus ; where 
it visibly serves to no other end, but to usurp a 
place, destined for far more natural and affecting 
sentiments. 

If I have been rather long upon this head, it is 
because I conceive this critique on the Hippolytus 
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will let the reader, at once, into the true character 
of Seneca ; which, he now sees, is that of a merc 
declamatory moralist. So little deserving is he of 
the reputation of a just dramatic poet. 

19 ff. Ille bonis FAVEATauE, &c.] The chorus^ 
says the poet, is to take the side of the good and 
virttwus, i. e. is always to sustain a moral character. 
But this will need some explanation and restriction. 
To conceive aright of its office, we must suppose 
the chorus to be a number of persons, by some pro- 
bable cause assembled tc^ether, as witnesses and 
spectators of the great action of the drama. Such 
persons, as they cannot be wholly uninterested in 
what passes before them, will very naturally bear 
some share in tjie representation. This will princi- 
pally consist in declaring their sentiments, and in- 
dulging their re^exipns freely on the several event* 
and distresses as they shall arise. Thus we see the 
morale attributed to the chorus, will be no other 
than the dictates of plain sense ; such as must be 
obvious to every thinking observer of the action, 
who is under the influence of no peculiar partialities 
from affection or interest. Though even these may 
be supposed in cases, where the character, towards 
which they draw, is represented as virtuous. 

A chorus, thus constituted, must always, it is 
evident, take the part of virtue ; because this is the 
natural and almost necessary determination of man- 
kind, in all ages and nations, when acting freely 
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and tmeondtrasned. Bat thevi it is to be ojbserved^ 
1. That thk tncral cisharacter^ or a{iptdbetion of 
virtue, must also be considerably influenced by the 
common and established notions of right and wrong t 
i;vfaich> ^dugh in essential points, for the most pairt^ 
uniformly the same under all circumstances^ yet 
will^ in some particular instances, be much distorted 
by the connipt principles and practices of di^ent 
countries and times. Hei^ce the moral of die ata^ 
will not be always strictly philosophical ; as reflect* 
ing to us^the image not of the sage^s speculation, but^ 
of the obvious sense of > common, untutor'd minds^ 
The reader will find this obeervation applied to the 
case of the chorws in iiie Medea, in note on v, ®o6y 
and it might further, perhap, be ^extended to the 
vindication of some others, to which the ignorairt 
temerity of modern criticism hath taken occasion to 
ol^t. But, 

S. The moral character of -die chorus will tkOi 
only depend very much on the several mistatcetl 
notions and usages, which may happen, under difier^ 
ent xsircumstances, to corrupt and defile mor^Ut^t^ 
but aUowaAce iaalso to be made fer ih& false poU^ 
des, whieh ms^ prevail in di^rent eou«itries ; and 
especiaHy if they c^mtitute any part of the sulsi^eeft^ 
which tbn^ 4rama would represent. If the vharus bi| 
made u^ <3f Iree oitieens, whether of a ^epublie, «t 
the tnilder and more equal royalties, they oan %e 
under little or no temptation to suppress or Atsguba 
dieir real sattineats on the severd eventtb preitntedl 

VOL. I. L 
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to their^ Qlj^ryatioi^ ; but will be. at liberty to pursue 
their natural- inclination of speaking the truth. But 
should this venerable assembly, instead of sustain-' 
lug the dignity of free subjects, be, in fact, a com- 
pany of slaves^ devoted by long tise to the service 
and inter^ts of a master, or awed, by the dread of 
tyrannical power, into an implicit compliance with 
his will, the baleful effect, which this very diflferent 
situation must have on their moral character, is evi- 
dent. Their opinions of persons and things will 
cease to be oracular ; and the interposition of the 
chorus will be more likely to injure the cause of vir* 
tue, than to assist and promote it. Nor can any 
objection be made, on this account, to the conduct 
of the poet ; who keeps to nature and probability ia 
drawing the chorus with this imperfectly moral cha- 
racter ; and is only answerable for his ill choice of 
a subject, in which such a pernicious representation 
is. required. An instance will explane my meaning 
more perfectly. The chorus in the Antigone^ con- 
trary to the rule of Horace, takes the side of the 
wicked. It consists of a number of old Thebans^ 
assembled by the order of Creon tp assist, or rather 
to be present, at a kind of mock council; in which he 
u^i^nt to issue his cruel interdict of the rites of se- 
pulture to the bodr^r of Polynices ; a matter of the 
highest consequence in those days, and upon which 
1^ whole distress of the play turns. This veteran 
troop of vassals enter at once into the horrid view^ 
ftf :tl|9 tyrant, and obsequiously go along ^ith him 
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in the projects of his cruelty ; calmly, and without 
the appearance of any virtuous emotion, consentitig 
to them all. The consequenbe is that the interludes 
of the chorus are, for the most part, impertinent, 
or something worse ; cautiously avoiding such use^ 
fill reflexions, as the nature of the case must suggest^ 
or indulging, by their flatteries, the impotent ty- 
ranny of their prince. And yet no blame can be 
fairly charged upon the great poet, who hath surely 
represented, in the most striking colours, the per- 
nicious character, which a chorus, under such cir- 
cumstances, would naturally sustain. The fault 
must therefore fall, where the poet manifestly in- 
tended to throw it, on the accursed spirit of despo- 
tism ; which extinguishes, or over-rules, the sug- 
gestions of common sense ; kills the very seeds of 
virtue, and perverts the most sacred and important 
offices, such as is that of the chorus, into the mieans 
and instruments of vice. The glory, which he de- 
«igned> by this representation, to reflect upon the 
government and policy of his own state, is too glarr 
ihg to be overlooked. And he hath artfully con- 
trived to counter-act any ill impressions on the 
minds of the people, from the prostituted authority 
of the chorus, by charging them, in the persons of 
Haemon and Antigone, with their real motives and 
views. In all indifferent things, in which the pas- 
sions or interests of their master were not concerned^ 
even this chorus would of course preserve a moral 

L8 
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chatftctei-. Brit tre are to look for it no further. 
ITiis is the utmost vei^ . wciA boupdary of a slave'^ 
yiH:ue. An itnj^orts^nt truths which, aitiong liianjr 
|;rea^r and more momentous instfuctiohs^ furiiishes 
^is t6 the dramatic |x)et, ^.^ That, if he would apply 
^' the chorus to the us^ of a sound and usdfol tnotal, 
he mtist take his subjects, not from the annals of 
despotic tyi*anny, but from the great events, which 
occur in the records of free and equal common^ 
^ wealths-"* 

800. ILle tegat c6mmissa] Tliis important 
adviiie is hot always easy tb be followed. . M ueh 
indeed Will depend on the choice of the subjeic^ and 
the artful constitution of the fable. Yet, with all 
his care, the ablest writer will sometimes find him- 
self embaitassed by the chorus. I woald here be 
understood to speak chiefly of the moderns. For 
the ancients^ though it has nbt been attended toj 
had some peculiar advantages oyer us in this respect, 
resulting from the principles and practices of those 
times. For^ lus it hath been observed of the ancient 
epic muse, that tSihe borrowed much of her state and 
dignity from the felse theology of the pagan WorM, iso^ 
I think, it may be justly said of the ancient tr|^i(^ that 
t|^ has derived great advantages of probability from 
its mistaUii moral. If there foe trUth in this re- 
£bxion» It Will help to justify some of the ancient 
choirs, that have been most objected to by the fiio^ 
derns. To give an instance or two, and leave thc^ 
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curious reader to extend the observation at his 
leisure; 

I. In the Hippolytus of Euripides/ ^e chorus, 
whicb? hk ht iot^ Phspdr^'g liesign of fciJM^ h^fsdf, 
mflbrs this ri^h i^tteippt to t^ke eff^ty rp^ther tbftn 
divulge th^ mtvusted ^ecr^t* Thih to a iQpdern 
rtfider, memt strange ; apd we i^r^ re^y to arraign 
tb^ poet of having allotted a very unfit and unb^ 
OHning part to his choruSy which, in order to ob* 
serve % critical, is thus made to violate a imrai 
pn^cept^ or at least to sacrifice the mor^ esi^ential 
part of it$ character to a punctilio of honour. But 
the case was quite otherwise. This suicide of Pb^- 
dw, which, on Qur stricter moral plan/ is repugr 
nant to the plain rules of duty, was, in the circum« 
stance suf^sed, fully justified on the pagan sys- 
tem. PhaBcb^ bad con^sad the secret of her cri- 
Hiinal passion. By the forward zeal of her confident, 
her disgraee is made known to Hippolytus; and 
tbareby» as she cono<^ws, rendered notorious to 
the public. In this distress she had only one way 
to vindicate her honour, and that was at this ex^* 
pence of her life. Rather than bear the insupport* 
ble load' of public infamy, she kills heixself. That 
this was a justifiable cau^^ of self«mni:4er in the 
^e of thj?- chorus is cle«r from the reason, there 
assigned, of her eondiiet,' manifestly in approbation 
of it. " Phaedra) says the chorus, oppressed and 
^ borne down by her afflictions, has recourse to this 
" exped^t of suicide. 
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^ 

4>affcav, oTraXXatf-crtfcra 
T a^T^sioy ^pgywif iparra. 

'^ for the sake of her good fame, and in prder to free 
" herself from the tortures of a cruel psfcsion.'* And 
how agreeable this was to the pagan system, in ge- 
neral, let the reader collect from the following tes- 
timonies in Cicero : Si omnia fugiendas turpitttdi- 
nis adipiscendwque horiestatis catisdjaciemus, non 
modo stimulos dolorisy sed etiam fulmind fortune 
contemnamus licehit : prGesertim cum paratum sit 
illud ex hesternd disputatione perfugium. Ut 
enim^ si, cui naviganti prcedofies insequantur, 
Deus quis dixerit, Ejice te navi ; pnesto est, qm 
excipidt, &c. omnem omittas timorem; sic, urgen-^ 
tibus asperis et odiosis doloribus, si tanti non smt 
utferendi sint, quo sit confugiendum vides. [Tusc. 
Disp. 1. ii. 26.] And, again, in the close of the V*** 
disputation, Mihi quidem in vita servanda videtur 
ilia lex, quag in Greecorunt conviviis obtinet : Aut 
bibat, inquit, aut abeat. , Et recte. Aut enim^ 
Jruatur aUquts pariter cum atils voluptaie potandi ; 
aut, ne sobrius in violentiam vinolentorum incidat, 
ante discedat : sic injukias toktvsm, ciuas ferrs 

KEaURAS, DEFUGIENDO REUNQ.UAS. 

IL Another example may, I think, be fetched 
from the Medea, Scarcely any thing has been more 
the subject of modern censure, than the part, which 
the chorus is made to act in this tragedy. ^Fhence 
comes it, sayp M, Dacier, tftat the chorus, which 
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consists of Corinthian * loDmen, is Jaiii^t ta al 
stranger against J heir sovereign^? This good^ 
Frenchman, it ' seems, thought it a kind of- trcfa-^*^' 
son, even on the stage, and where a moral chartfc-- 
ter was to be sustained, to tak^ part against a t)rrant. 

^ See aJso to the same pfit^pose P. Corneil]e*s Exam, sUr ia 
Med^e, If the ofojectionA made b; these critics, to the p^rt of 
tfaie chorus, be, the improbability, as was explained at large in the 
preceding note, of a slav^^s taking the side of virtue against the 
pleasure of his tyrant, the manifest diflerence of the two cases 
will shew it to be without the least foundation. R>r 1 . the cho- 
rus in the Medea consists of women> whom compassion and a 
secret jealousy and indigiiation at -so flagrant an instanceipf thiQ 
violated &iith of marriage, attach, by the most natural connexion 
of interests, to the cause and person of the injured queen. In 
the Antigone, it is composed of old courtiers, devoted, by an 
habitude of slavery, to the will of a master, assembled, by his 
express appointment, as creatures of his tyranny, and, prompted^ 
by no strong movement^ of self-love, to take part against him* 
2. In the Antigone, the part of Creon is principal. Every step^ 
in the progress of the play, depends so immediately upon him^ 
that he is almost constantly upon the stage. No I'eflexions could 
therefore be made by the chorus, nor any part against him be un- 
dertaken; but directly in his presence, and at their own manifest 
hazard. The very reverse of this is the case in the Medea. Creoigi 
is there but a subaltern person — ^has a very small part assigned 
him in the conduct of the play — is, in &ct, introduced upon the 
stage but in one single scene. The different situation of the cho- 
rus, resulting from hence^ gives occasion for the widest difierence 
in their conduct. They may speak their resentments fireely. 
Unawed by the frowns and menaces of their tyrant, they are left 
at liberty to follow tlie suggestions of virtue. Nothing hex^ 
oHfends against the law of probability, or, in the least, contradicts 
the rcs^oning about the chorus in the Antigone. 
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•But h& Mtt furthej B^y, that tbd.utoral charac- 
tfer}of tibi^ chorus W03 forfeited in tho^; concealing, 

4 

axidy i)b ^ct, abetting the impious cruelties of 
'Mf^e^4 Tfhe law^ ^ culture and of God were titans- 
gre^Sfsd w rendering this service to her. AH which 
is very true, supposing the reader to judge of this 
matter, by the purer christian moral. But how will 
he prove this to be the case on the received notioni 
and practices of paganism? It appears, this critic 
did not apprehend, what a moderate attention to 
ancient hi^jtory^ and manners might have taught hitn, 
tiiat the violation of conjugal fidelity was a crtme of 
thMhigh nature, as todesem;^ in the public opinion, 
ihd to excuse, the severest vengeance of retaliation. 
This the laws expresly allowed to the injuries of the 
husband. And, it is probable, the. wife might in-* 
dlitue to think the reason of the case extended also to 
feer. What is certain is> that w-e find Bome of the 
ileepest scenes of horror, which ancient history 
furnishes, or ancient fiction could paint, wrought 
Vj) from the occasion of this neglect of conji:(gal iaith. 
A^d it is well observed by one, in speaking of the 
^iflFerence between the ancient and modern stage, 
that what is now held the fit subject of comic mirth 
^nd ridicule in christian theatres, was never employed 
but to stir up the utmost horror and commiseration, 
eh the heathen. " We do not fiad, says this agr^&- 
'^^ able writer, any comedy in so polite an author, as 
^^ Terence, raised upon the violations of the marriage- 
" bed. The falshood of the wife pr husband has 
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^^ given occasion to noble tragedies; but a Scipio and 
^^ Lslius would have looked upon incest or murder^ 
*' to have been as proper subjects for comedy.^ This 
is strictly and precisely the truth. And, therefore^ as 
the crimes of incest or murder were believed deserv- 
ing of liie highest punishment by the Pagans^ and 
every good man was ready to interest himself in seeing 
it inflicted^ ; so, in the case of the open violation of 
the marriage»-compact, the fiercest acts of revenge 
were justified in the public <^inion, and passed only 
for acts of strict justice. And for this^ if we wanted 
further authority, we have the express word of the 
chorus. The Corinthian women do not barely con- 
cent to secrecy, in virtue of an extorted oath or 
promise (though more might haye been said for this, 
than every reader is aware of) but in consequence «of 
their entire and full approbation of her intentions. 
For thus, in answer to Medea's petition to then;i^' 
without the least reserve or hesitation, they are made 
to reply, 

J wili do it; for this revenge oh a husband is just. 
We see then the chorus, in keeping the secret of 
Medea's murders, was employed in its great office of 
countenancii^ and supporting saluhrem justitiam^ 
wholesome justice. And, therefore, the scholiast, 
with M. Dacier^ leave, gave a fit and propier account 

'« See note on v. 1^7* 
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of the matter (so far was it from being impwus and' 
ridiculous) in saying, that the Corinthian tvmnen 
being Jtee, i. e» not devoted to the service of Creon, 
by the special duties of any personal attadiment^^ 
take the side of justice^ as tlie chorus is tvont to do 
on other occasions. Tlie circumstance of their ^e«- 
dom is properly mentioned. For this distinguishes^ 
their case from that of the nutrix^ who upon receiving* 
the account of Jason's cruelties, cries out^ 

'Arap xaxig y toy ug ^/X8^ aXiV;efrai. 

And that the chorus enter d into Medea's designs 
against her husband, the tyrant Creon, and her 
rival, on reasons of justice and equity only, and hot 
(as is hastily believed by some, who have not enough 
attended to the decorum of the ancient tragedy) for 
the sake of forwarding the poefs plot, may be cer- 
tainly shewn. For when, in the fury of her resent- 
ments, and as the full completion of her revenge, 
the 'mother comes to propose the murder pf her in- 
nocent children, the chorus starts with horror at the 
thought, dissuades her from it in the most earnest 
and affecting manner ^ and seems to have concealed 
the dreadful secret only from the persuasion, that 

% For her own sake, as is pleaded^ and in obedience to the laws, 

^vhich shews^ that the other murders w^e not against the spirit 
of the lawi, whatever became of the letter of them. 
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it was too horrid and unnatural to be papetrated* 
The reader will collect this with pleasure, by turii- 
ing to the fine song, which followS;. It may be 
further observed, that Medea herself, in opening 
this last purpose of her rage to the. chorus, exacts 
fidelity of them only, as they wished ivell to an iw- 
Jured queen, and were women ; 

which is beautifully contrived by the fnet, to dis- 
criminate the two cases, and. to intimate to us, that 
reasons of justice were now no longer to be pleaded* 
In sum, though these acts of severe avenging jus- 
tice might not be according to the express letter of 
the laws, or the more refined conclusions of th^ 
Porch or Academy ; yet thei*e is no doubt| that 
they were, in the general account, esteemed fit and 
reasonable. And, it is to be observed, in order to 
pass a right judgment on the ancient chorus, that, 
though in virtue of their ofiice, they were obliged 
universally to sustain a moral character ; yet this 
moral was rather political and popular, than strictly 
legal or philosophic. Which i^ also founded on 
good reason. The scope and end of the ancient 
theatre being to serve the interests of virtue and 
society, on the principles and sentiments, already 
spread and admitted amongst the people, and not 
to correct old errors, and instruct them in philoso^ 
phic truth. 
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4©3. Tibia non, vt nunc, omcHAhtOy &c.j 
ffrom V. 202 to V. 220.] Thi« is one of t]sMe 
many passages in the epistle, about which the crii- 
tics hirre said a great deal, without expkinii^ any 
thit^. In support 6f what I mean to d|er, as the 
true itvteqiretatidn, I observe. 

That the poet's intention certainty wa», not U^ 
censure the Jalse refinements of their stage-music ; 
but, in a short digressive history (such as the didac- 
tic form \Wii soinetimes require) to describe the rise 
and progress of the true. This I collect, 1 . From 
the expression itself'; which cannot, without vio- 
^ fence, be understood in anyother way. For, as to the 
words licentia and prceceps, which have occasioned 
much of the difficulty, the^r^f means ^ freer iise^ 
not a licentiousness y properly so called ; and the 
titlver only expresses a vehemence and rapidity of 
language, naturally productive of a quicker elocu^ 
tion, such as must of course attend the moire mi-* 
merous harmony of the lyre : — not, as M. Dacier 
translates it, une eloquence temeraire et outr^e, an 
extravagant straining and affectation of style. 2, 
From the reason of the thing ; which makes it in- 
credible, that the music of the theatre should then 
be most complete, when the times were barbarous^ 
and entertainments of this kind little encouraged or 
understood. 3. From the character of that music 
itself; for the rudeness of which, Horace, in effect, 
apologizes in defending it only on the score of the 
imperfect state of the stage, and the simplicity of its 
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jiid^e8% Bat.wltat sfaBll we say then- to tho^e \vM^^ 

in/t&ctus quid enim saperet Uherque laborunty 
Rii^fivus urbano confusus, turpis honesto 9 

which seem to imply a cef\[sure on these ImproPvti^ 
ments^ as. uuwprthy the approbatiofa of wise men ; 
contrary to what I. have just now supposed to be the 
scope of this whole passage. 

On the strictest attention^ I believe we are te wtt- 
<lerstand them as a Sneer, in passing, o» what gtrnte 
and philosophic men have observed oi theie refia^ 
xnents, which, they, constantly treat, as Corrt^tiom^ 
S(^ note on v* 2l8, But the mixed auditories of 
these da}rB^ says the poet with his usual badinage, 
were not so wise. *Tis, as if he had said, " What 
J mention herjB as an improvement in dramatic mu^ 
isic is, in the ideas and language of some grave meO) 
ah abuse and perversion of it to immoral purposes. 
It may be so : but consider, for what sorts of people 
these theatrical entertainments were designed: for 
tbe ignorant down and citizen, the plebekm ^^mni 
gentie^han, huddled together i^^to one cbnfusod 
mass, and crowding to the theatre, on a h^l3^y^ 
for some relief froiA their ordinary toils and ^>bc<lpa- 
tioHS. And alas^ what do these mea know, «r coa- 
sider of this austere tvi^omj^ 

But the cast of the whole passage is, besides, 
«ach as favoui:s the supposition of an intended Ironj;. 
Hence the Tibia non, ut nunc, oricjiatco vincta^ 
&c. delivered in the usual tone of dedakners agaiiut 
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inodern manners. Hence the epithets, Jrugi cas- 
tusque verecundusque, to denote the quality of those 
ivhb assisted^ of old, at tlie3e virtuous entertain- 
ments. Aud hence the enormity of that state of 
things^ when the people were afterwards permitted 
to regale on holy days, impune. This intention too 
accounts for the terms licentia, luxuries, facundia^ 
prcecepsy and others, which being of ambiguous in- 
terpretation! the poet purposely chose, to iqimic, 
and humour, ,as it were, the objectors in , their fe- 
Tourite language on this occasion. Till at last, im- 
patient to continue the raillery any further, he con- 
cludes at once with an air of solemnity very proper 
to confound the impertinence of such criticism. 

Utiliumque sagax rerum, et diving faturi 
Sortilegis non discrepuit sententia Delphis* 

All thfi^' the reader sees is agreeable to the poet's 
prescnption elsewhere, 

— Sermone opus est tristi, saepe joccwo. 

and indeed to his own practice on an hundred occa- 
sions. So that on the whole there is little doubt of 
his ihtention in the lines, 

Indoctus quid enim saperet, &c. 

At least, in this view the poet, I am a|)t to think, 
will be found intelligible and even elegant. Where- 
^, on any other supposition of his numerous com- 
mentators, I cannot see that the verses before us (as 
they here stand) have either propriety or commoiji 
iense. 
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. Hie interpretation then of this whole passage, 
from V* 202 to 230, will stand thus. ^^ The Tibia, 
^^ says the poet, was at first low and simple. The 
^^ first ^ as best agreeing to the state of the stage; 
^ which required only a soft music to go along with, 
^' and assist the chorus ; there being no large and 
^ crowded theatres to fill in those days. And the 
M latter, as suiting best to the state of the times ; 
*^ wiiose simplicity and frugal manners exacted the 
^ severest temperance, as in every thing else, so, 
^^ in their dramatic ornaments and decorations. But, 
'^ when conquest had enlarged the territory, and 
^widened the walls of Rome; and, in consequence 
" thereof, a social spirit had dispelled that severity 
" of manners, by the introduction of frequent fes- 
*^ tival solemnities : then, as was natural to expect, a 
" freer and more varied harmony took place.^ Nor let 
*^ it be objected that this^/re^r Aurano*/^ was itself an 
^^ abuse, a corruption of the severe and moral music of 
" ancient times. Alas \ we were not as yet ^wise^ 
^ to see the incbnveaiencies of this improveitient. 
^ And how should iVe, considering the nature and 
^ end of these theatrical entertainmenlts, and the 
*^ sort of men of which our theatres were made up ? 
^ But, i||e»nhg the Philosopher to speculate at his 
^^ ease, on this xttatter, thus, in fact, it was, '' that 
^^the Tibicen, the' musician, who played to the de« 
'^ claoiation in the acts, instead of the rude and sim- 
^ pier strain of tlie old times, gave a richness and 
^ varietj5gf tone; and, instead of the old mactiw 
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^ posture^ added the grace of motion to lii« art,. 
^^ Just in the same manner, continues he, it fiap« 
pened to the Lyre, u e. the music in the chorus, 
which originally, as that of the Tibia, was severe 
^ and simple ; but, by degrees, acquired a quicker 
^^ and more expressive modulation, such as corre- 
^ sppnded to the more elevated and passionate torn 
*^ of the poet's style, and the diviner enthusiasm of 
^^ his sentiment/' All tliat is further wanting to 
support and justify this interpretation, will be found 
in the notes on particular passages* 

20$. Tenuis siMPLEKauE, &c.] It may here 
be observed of the manner, in which the poet hath 
chosen to deliver this whole part [from v. 302 to 
SdS] that, besides its other uses, it tends directly 
to convey to his readers, and impress upon them in 
the strongest manner, the principal instruction, he 
has in view,' and with which the epistle more eac-* 
presly concludes, viz. The uses and importance of 
a spirit of critical application. For, in speaking 
of the stage music, of the satyrs, and the Greek 
tragedy (all which come naturalljr in his way, and 
are very artfully connected) he cfauses to deduce the 
account of each from its ruder and less poUahed 
ordinal; tracing it through its several aoccesaive 
stages, and marking out to us^the gradual perish 
and refinement, which it acquired irom incieaMBg 
diligence and correctness. The Tibia at first war 
simple and rude — The satyrs naked sxkd iarimrous 
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—-and the Greek iragedif itself deformed and shape- 
less in the cart of l^hespis. Care and attention re^ 
formed each. It follows. 

Nil intentatum nostri liquere poetce, 8fc. 

%. €. our poets have not been wanting in theil* at- 
tempts to excel in these several particulars. What 
is necessary to their success is, limce labor et mora. 
If the reader bear this in mind, it will help him to 
see the order and scope of this part more distinctly. 

SO4. ASPIRARE ET ADBSSE CH0RI8, &C.] ChorUS 

here means the whole dramatic performance, which 
was originally nothing else* 

306. UtPOTE parvus, et FHUGJt CASTUSetUE VE- 

RECuNDUsauE, &c.] M. Dacier finds here four 
causes if the little regard the ancients had for 
plays [he should have said, of their being satisfied 
with the Tibia y all rude and simple as is here de- 
scribed] la premiere, que le peuple Rommn dtoit 
encore alors en petit nombre : la seconde^ qu'il 
dtoit sage : la troisidme, qiCil dtoit chaste, dest a 
dire pieux : et la quatridme, qtiil dtoit modeste. But 
the three last epithets are synonymous, all of them 
expressing what, though he took three guesses for 
it, he had the ill fortune to miss at last, iha,t plain- 
ness and simplicity of character, that frugal re- 
serve and moderation in the use of any thing, which 
so essentially belongs to rude minds, uninstructed 
in the arts of life. His four causes are, in fact, 
you I. M 
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then but two ; which have been fully considered in 
note on v. 202. 

211. ACCESSIT NUMERIS^UE MODISftUE UCENTIA 

MAJOR.] M. Dacier takes licentia major in a bad 
isense, as injplying lascivetd, a culpable and licen- 
tious refinement But the licence, here spoken of, 
with regard to numbers and sounds, like that in 
another place, which respects words [1. 51.] is one 
of those, which is allowed^ when sumpta pudenter. 
The comparative major, which is a palliative, shews 
this; and is further justified by a like passage in 
Cicero, DeOratore [1. iii. c. 48.] where speaking of 
this very licence in poetry, he observes, that out 
of the Heroic and Iambic measure, which were at 
first strictly observed, there arose by degrees the 
Anapaest, procerior quidam numems, et ille licen-. 
tior et divithr Dithyramhus ; evidently not con- 
demning this change, but bpposing it to the rigor- 
ous and confined measure of the elder poets. But 
the expression itself occurs in the piece entitled 
Orator, in which, comparing the freedoms of the 
poetical and oratorial style, in ea [i. e. peHi€ci\ 
says he,, licentiam statuo majorem esse, quam in 
nobis, faciendorum jungendorumque verborum. 
The poet says, this licence extended numeris mo- 
disque, the former of which words will express that 
licence of metre, spoken of by Cicero, and which is 
further explained v. 256, S^c. where an account is 
gjven of the improvement of the Iambic verse. 
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214. Sic priscae, Arti 

TiBICEN, &C. 

Sic Fidibus etiam, &c.] 
This is the application of what hath been said, in 
general, concerning the refinement of theatrical 
music to the case of tragedy. Some commentators 
; say, and to comedy. ^ But in this they mistake, as 
will appear presently. M. Dacier hath, I know 
not what conceit about a comparison betwixt the 
Raman and Greek sti^e. His reason is, that the 
lyre was used in the Greek chorus, as appears, he 
^ysj from Sophocles playing upon this instrument 
himself in one of his tragedies. And was it not 
used too in the Roman chorus, as appears from 
Nero's playing upon it in several tragedies? But 
the learned critic did not apprehend this matter. 
Indeed from the caution, with which his guideS;^ 
the dealers in antiquities, always touch this point, 
it should seem, that they top had no very clear con- 
ceptions of it. The case I take to have been this : 
The Tibia, as being most proper to accompany the 
declamation of the acts, cantanti succinere, was 
constantly employed, as well in the Roman tragedy 
as comedy. This appears from many authorities^ 
I mention only two from Cicero. Quam multa 

m 

[Acad. 1. ii. 7.3 quce nos fugiunt in cantu, exau- 
diunt in eo genere exerdtati : Qui, primo injlatu 
Tibicinis, Antiopam esse aiunt aut Andromacham, 
cum nos ne suspicemur quidem. The other is still 
more express. In his piece, entitle^ Orator, 

M 3 
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speaking of the negligence of the Roman writers, in 
respect of numbers, he observes, that there were 
even many passages in their tragedies, which, un- 
less theTimA played to them, could not he distin- 
guished from mere prose : quae, nisi cum Tibicen 
dccesserit, orationi sint soliitce simillnna. One of 
these passages is expresly quoted from Thyestes, a 
tragedy of Enniiis ; and, as appears from the mear 
*ure, taken out of one of the acts. It is clear then^ 
that the Tibia was certainly used in the declamation 
of tragedy. But now the song of the tragic chorui^j 
being of the nature of the ode, of course required 
Fides, the lyre, .the peculiar and appropriated in- 
strument of the lyric Muse. And this is clearly 
collected^ if not from express testimonies ; yet from 
some occasional hints dropt by the ancients. For^ 
1. the lyre, we ate told, [Cic. De Leg. ii. 9. & 15.] 
and is agreed on all hands, was an instrument of 
the Roman theatre ; but it was not employed in co- 
medy. This we certainly know from the short ae- 
counts of the music prefixed to Terence's plays. ^ 
Further, the Tibicen, as we saw^ accornpanied the 
declamation of the acts in tragedy. It remains 
then, that the proper place of the lyre was, where 
one should naturally look for it, ^ in the songs of the 
chorus ; but we need not go further than this very- 
passage for a proof. It is unquestionable, that the 
poet is here speaking of the chorus only ; the follow- 
ing lines not admitting any other possible interpret- 
ation* By Fidihus then is necessarily understood 
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Ijhe instrument peculiarly used in it. Not that it 
need be said that the TiAia was never used in die 
chorus. The contrary seems expressed in a passage 
of Seneca, [Ep. Ixxxiv.] and in Julius Poilux [1. iv, 
15. § 107,] Tis sufficient, if the lyre was used 
solely, or principally in it, at this time. In thi$ 
▼iew, the whole digression is more pertinent and 
connects better. The poet bad before been speak- 
ing of tragedy. ' All his directions, from 1. 100. re- 
spect this s^pecies of the drama only. The applica- 
tion of what he had said concerning muisic, is then 
most naturally made, 1 . to the Tibia^ the music of 
the acts ; and, 2. to Fides, that of the choir : thus 
confining himself, as the tenor of this part required, 
to tragedy only. Hence is seen the mistake, not 
only of M. Dacier, whose comment is in every view 
insupportable ; but, as was hinted, of Heinsius, 
Lambin, and others, who, with moi'e probability,; 
explained this of the Roman comedy and tragedy. 
For though Tibia might be allowed to stand for co- 
medy,, as opposed to Tragoedta^ [as in fact, we find 
it in 1. ii. Ep. l. 98.] that being the only instru,ment 
employed in it ; yet, in speaking expresly of the 
music of the stage. Fides could not determinately 
enough, and in contradistinction to Tibia, denote 
that of tragedy, it being an instrument used solely, 
or principally in the chorus ; of which, the context 
shews, he alone speaks. It is further to be observed, 
that, in the application here made, besides the mur 
sic, the poet takes, in th^ other Improvements of the 
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tragic chorus^ these happening, as from the nature * 
of the thing they would do^ at the same time. 

214. Sic priscae motumoue et luxuriem.] 
These two words are employed to eipress that 
quicker movement, and richer modulation of the 
new music ; the peculiar defects of the old being, 
1. That it moved too slowly, and, 2. That it had no 
compass or variety of notes. It was that movement, 
that velocity and vehemence of the music, which 
Roscius required to have slackened in hi3 old age» 

215. TrAXITGIUE vagus per PUIPITA VESTEM.] 

This expresses not only the improvement arising 
from the ornament of proper dressy, but from the 
grace of motion ; not only the actor, whose peculiar 
office it was, but the minstrel himself, as appears 
from hence, conforming his gesture in some sort to 
the music. 

Of the use and propriety of these gestures, or 
dances, it will not be easy for us, who see no such 
things attempted on the modem stage, to form any 
very clear or exact notions. What we cannot doubt 
of is, 1. That the several theatrical dances of the an- 
cients were strictly conformable to the genius of the 
different species of composition, to which they were 
ajpplied. 2. That, therefore, the tragic dance, 
3i^hich more especially accompanied the chorus, 
must have been expressive of the highest gravity and 
l(}ecorum, tending to inspire idea? of what is becom- 
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mg, graceful^ and majestic; in which view we 
cannot but perceive the important assistance it must 
needs lend to virtue, and how greatly it must con- 
tribute to set all her graces and attractions in th^ 
fairest light. 3. This idea of the ancient tragic . 
dance, is not solely formed upon our knowledge of 
the conformity, beforementioned ; but is further coW 
lected from the name, usually given to it, which was 
EjUrftsXcia. This word cannot well be translated into 
our language ; but expresses all that grace and con- 
cinnity of motion, which the dignity of the choral 
song required. 4. Lastly, it must give us a very 
high notion of the moral effect of this dance, when 
we find the severe Plato admitting it into his com- 
monwealth<» 

216, Sic fidibus etiam voces, &c,] He is here 
speaking of the great improvement in the tragic 
chorus, after the Roman conquests, when the Latin 
writers began to enquire 

Quid Sophocles et Thespis et JEschi/liis utileferrent. 

This improvement consisted, 1. In a more instruc- 
tive moral sentiment : 2. In a more sublime and 
animated expression ; which of course produced, 3. 
A greater vehemence in the declamation : to which 
conformed, 4. A more numerous and rapid musie^ 
All these particulars are here expressed, but, as the 
reason of the thing required, in an inverted order. 
The music of (the lyre (thaj being his subject, an4 
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• introducing the refet) being placed first ; the declft« 
mation^ as attending that, next ; the language, jfe- 
cundia^ that is, the siibject of the declamation^ next ; 
and the sentiment) ^ntentia, the ground »fid basis' 

. dr the language, last. 

St tulii eloqnium insolitumfacundia prcecepSm 

literally, ^^ A vehemence and rapidity of language 
^^ produced an unusual vehemence and rapidity of 
^^ elocution in the declaimer !" This ^* rapidity of lan- 
^^ guage,^' is exactly the same, as that Cicero speaks 
of in Democritus and Plato, [Or at. 638. Elz.^ 
vehich, because of its quick and rapid movement, 
quod incitatius Jercttur, some critics thought to be ^ 
poetical. Unaccustomed, we may observe, is indif* 
ferently a censure or encomium, according as the 
preceding state of the thing spoken of was wrong, or 
right. Much the same may be concluded of prce^ 

• c^s ; its literal sense is a degree of motion in any 
thing above what it had before. This may be ex^ 
cessive, or otherwise, as it chances : When applied 
to the bleak East wind, dispersing aftight ^fhees, 
and dashing them on the streamy 

si forte morantes 
Sparserit, aut preeceps Neptuno immerserk Eums^ 

Virg. Georg. iv. 29. 

the epithet implies excess; but when spoken of the 
gentle South, whose strongest gale is but sztfficient 
to drive the willing ship to port, [JEn. vii. 410.] 
Prcecipiti delata Noto, it then only expresses rfwe 
measure. 
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As for the criticism from Quintilian^ who opposes 
prwcipitia to suhlimibuSj it is doubly impertinent : 
1 . As the sense is necessarily fixed by its opposition 
to ^ubiimibus : and 2. As the word is here used^ 
not as implying motion, but height, in which view 
its sense is absolute^ and always denotes excess. 

218. UTIUUMaUE SAGAX RERUM^ ET DIVINA FU- 
TURI5 SORTILEGIS NON DISCREPUIT SENTENTIA DeL- 

PHis.] It is amazing that these two lines should 
ever have been misunderstood as a censure, the im- 
port of them being highly encomiastic^ yet witih^ 
great exactness declaring the specific boast and ex-^ 
cellence of the chorus ; which lay^ as Heinsius hath 
well observed, 1. In inculcating important moral 
lessons ; and 2. In delivering useful presages and 
monitions concerning future conduct, with an almost 
oracular prudence and authority. 

Sic priscae — — — -^ Arti. 
What hath chiefly misled the Critics in their ex- 
planation of this place, I suspect to have been the 
frequent encomiums on the severity of the ancient 
music, by the Greek and Latin writers. Though 
here they seem to have overlooked two very material 
considerations : 1 . That the former have chiefly 
treated the subject in a moral or political view, and 
therefore preferred the ancient music only as it was 
conceived to influence the public manners. For this 
reason Plato, one of the chief of those encomiasts^ 
fipplauds^ as we find, the practice of ^gypt, in 
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suflfering no change of her poetry, but continuing, 
to his time, her fondness for the Songs of Isis [De 

t L^. K ii. sub. init.] which just as nuich infers the 
perfection of those songs, considered in a critical 
vievr, as Rome's sticking to her Saliar verses would 

. have shewn those poor, obscure orison* to have ex- 
ceeded the regular odes and artificial coinpositions of 
Horace, And it was this kind of criticism which, 

• as I suppose, the poet intended to expose in the 
&mous verses, which I explain in note on v. 202^ 
5. That the latter, the principal of them at least, 
who talk in the same strain, Hved under the Empe- 
rors ; in whose time, indeed, music had undergone 
a miserable prostitution, being broken, as one oT 
the best of those writers complains, into an effemi^ 
nate and impure delicacy — In scenis effeminata et 
impudicis modis fracta, [Quint. 1. 1, x.] As to the 
times in question, I know but of one passage, which 
clearly and expresly condemns the music then in 
vogue; and that will admit of some alleviation from 
its -being found, in a treatise concerning laws. The 
passage I mean is in Cicero, [De Leg. 1. ii, 15.] 
who, following Plato in his high-flown principles of 
legislation, exclames. Ilia quce solebant quondam 
compleri severlfate jucunda Livianis et Ncevianis 
modis ; nunc ut eadem exultetit, cervices oculosque 
pariter cum Modorum flexionibus torqtieant ! 
For the severitas jucunda of the music, to which 
Livius's plays were het, it may be tolerably guessed 
from bence^ that he \vas the Jirst who brought g 
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written Play upon the stasje ; «\ e. the first writer 
whose plays were acted to a regular and precom posed 
music. And it is not, we know, very usual for the 
first essays in any art to be perfect. It should seem- 
then, that the jiesAones modoruMy as opposed to 
the plainness of the old music, are here condemned, 
not so much in the view of a critic, estimating the 
true state of the stage ; but, ^as was hinted, of a le- 
gislator, treading in the steps of Plato. Though in- 
deed I have no doubt, that the music in those times 
was much changed, and had even suffered some de- 
gree of corruption. This I infer, not so much from 
any express authorities that have occurred, as from 
the general state of those times, which were dege- 
nerating apace into the worst morals, the sure fore- 
runners of a corrupt and vitiated mu^ic ; for, though 
it may indeed, in its turn, and doubtless does, when 
established, contribute^ much to help on the public 
depravity, yet that depravity itself is originally not 
the effect, but the cause of a bad music ; as is more 
than binted to be Cicero's real opinion in the place 
referred to, where, observing that the . manners of 
many Greek states had kept pace with their music, 
he adds, that they had undergone this change, Aut 
Imc dulcedine corruptelaque depravati, ut quidam 
jputant ; aut cum severitas eorum oh alia vitia ceci-- 
dissetj tumfuit in auribus animisque mutatis etiam 
Jiuic mutationi locus. [Leg. ii. 15.] But be this as 
it will, Horace, as we have seen, is no way coq- 
perned in the dispute about th^ aacient music. 
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219. Sententia Delphis.] Sententia is properly 
an aphorism taken from life, briefly representing 
either what is^ or tvhat ought to be the candy ct of it: 
Oratio sumpta de vita^ quad aut quid sit^ aut quid 
esse oporteat, in vita^ brevifer ostendit. [Ad Herenn. 
Rhet. 1. iv.J These aphorisms are here mentioned, 
as constituting tlie peculiar praise and beauty of the 
chorus. This is finely observed, and was intended 
to .ppnvey an oblique censure on the practice of those 
poets, who stuff out every part of the drama alike 
with moral sentences, not considering, that liie only 
proper receptacle of them is the chorus, where indeed 
they have an extreme propriety ; it being the peculiar 
office and character of the chorus to moraUze. In 
the course of the action they should rarely be used ; 
and that for the plain reason assigned by the author, 
just quoted, [for the rule hoicks on the stage, as well 
as at the bar] Ut rei actor eSy nan vivendi prcecep" 
tores, esse videamur. That there was some ground 
for this reproof of the Roman drama, is collected 
from the few remaining fragments of the old Latin 
plays, which have much of this sententious cast, and 
from what Quintilian expresly tells us of the old 
Latin poets, whose faihe, it seems, was principally 
raised upon this merit. TragmUoj scriptores, 
Accius et Pacuvius, clarissimi gravitate senten- 
tiarum, ^c. [!. x. c. i.] To how intolerable an 
extreme this humour of moralizing in plays was 
afterwards carriv-d, Seneca has given us an example. 
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But here a question will be stairted, ^* Why then 
*' did the Greeks moralize so much, or, if we con- 
^'demn Accius and Seneca^ how shall we defend 
*^ Sophocles and Euripides ?" An ingenious « mo- 
dern hath taken some pains to satisfy .this diffi- 
culty, and in part, I think, hath succeeded. His 
solution, in brief, is, *' That the moral and political 
** aphorisms of the Greek stage generally contained 
some apt and interesting allusion to the state of 
public affairs, which was easily catched by a quick, 
intelligent auditory ; and not a dry, affected moral, 
without further meaning, as for the most part was 
*^ that of the Latins.^' This account is not a little 
confirmed by particular instances of such acknow- 
ledged allusions, as well as from reflexions on the 
genius and government of the Athenians, at large. 
But this, though it goes some way, does not fully 
extricate die matter. The truth is, these sentences 
are too thick sown in the Greek writers, to be fully 
accounted for from tlie sing^le consideration of their 
democratical views. Not to observe, that the very 
choice of this medium for the convevance of their 
political applications, presupposes the prior acknow- 
ledged use and authority of it. I would then account 
for it in the following manner. 

I. In the virtuous simplicity of less polished times, 
this spirit of moralizing is very prevalent; the good 

H P. Briinaoy, Disc, sur le parull. des Theat. p. 165, Amst, 
J 732. 
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sense of such people always delighting to shew itself 
in sententious or proverbial yvto/xai, or observations^ 
Their character, lik that of the clown in Shakespear, 
is to be very swift and sententious* [As you like it^ 
Act V. sc. 1.] This is obvious to common expe** 
rience, and was long since observed by the philo^ 
sopher, oi aypoixoi jxttXi^a yi^cDjuioruVoi sicri, xai pa- 
Vioyg aTo({^ii/oi/rai, [Arist. Rhet. 1. ii. c. 21. J an ob^ 
servation, which of itself accounts for; he practice, 
of the elder poets in Greece, as in all other nations. 
A custom, thus introduced, is not easily laid aside, 
especially when the oracular cast of these sentences, 
sp fitted to strike, and the moral views of writers 
themselves (which was more particularly true of the 
old dramatists) concurred to favour this taste. But, 
2. there was added to this, more especially in the age 
of Sophocles and Euripides, a general prevailing 
fondness for moral wisdom, which seems to have 
made the fashionable study of men of all ranks in 
those days ; when schools of philosophy were resorted 
to for recreation as well as instruction, and a know- 
ledge in morals was the supreme accomplishment 
in vogue : The fruit of these philosophical .confer- 
ences would naturally shew itself in certain brief, 
sententious conclusions, which would neither con- 
tradict the fashion, nor, it seems, offend against the 
ease and gaiety of conversation in those times. 
Schools and pedantry/, morals and austerity , were 
not so essentially connected, in their combinations 
of ideas^ as they have been since; and a sensible 
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moral truth might have fallen from any mouth, with- 
out disgracing it. Nay, which- is very remarkable, 
the very scholia^ as they were called, or drinking 
catches of the Greeks, were seasoned with this moral 
turn; the sallies of pleasantry, which escaped them 
in their freest hours, being tempered for the most 
part, by some strokes of this national sobrietyl 
*' During the course of their entertainments, says 
** Athenaeus, [1. xv. c. 14.] they loved to hear, from 
" some wise and prudent person, an agreeable song: . 
** and those songs were held by them most agreeable, 
" which contained exhortations to virtue, or other 
'* instructions relative to their conduct in life." 

And to give the reader a taste of these moral 
«ongs, I will take leave to present him with a very 
fine one, written *by no less a person tiian Aristotle 
himself; and the rather, as I have it in my power 
to present him, at the same time, with an elegant 
translation of it. But its best recommendation will 
be that it comes from the same hand which has so 
agreeably entertained us of late with some spirited 
imitations of Horace^. 



*» Imitations of Horace by Thomas Nevile, M. A. FelJow of 
Jesus College^ Cambri^ge^ I75d. 
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X^tiCTb Ts xpsfrtro} xou yovioov, 
MaXaxat/yjjToTo y Sttvs. 
XS S* avex' fx Aio^ *H^ax7ili]^ 
Aii}iag re xSpoi troXX* avir'houraUy 
*E§yo*^ (rav ayo^iuovng 3ovajxiV« 

A?a^ T* alioLo Sojx8^ ^x9ov 

'Arapifiiog 6VTpQ(pog 
*AsX/8 ^iqpaxrsv aoydg. 
ToiyoLp ooiSijxov spyoig, 

Aio^ ^evi8 (Ts&x^ au^8(rai 
^iXtag TS yiqoLg ^€&a/8^ 

^ There is a considerable difTerence in the copies of this ode» 
as given us in the best editions of Athenaeus and Diogenes Laer- 
tius. • But the sixth verse is, in all of them, so inexplicable, ia 
respect of the measure, the construction, and the sense, that I 
have no doubt of its being extremely corrupt. In such a case 
one may be indulged in making conjectures. And the following 
one, by a learned person, exactly skilled in the proprieties as 
\vell as elegancies of the Greek language, is so reasonable, that 
I had almost ventured to give it a place in the text. 

The Poet had been celebrating v. 3. the divine form of virtue ^ 
which inspired the Grecian youth with an invincible courage and 
contempt of danger. It was natural therefore to' conclude his 
panegyric with some such Epiphonema as this : " Such a passion 
"'do'st thou kindle up in the minds of men !'* 

To justify this passion, he next turns to the fruits, or advan-* 
Tages which virtue yields j which, he tells us, are more e^^cellent 
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I. 

Hail, Virtue ! Goddess ! sovVeign Good^ 
By man's bold race with pain pursu'd ! 
"Where'er thou dart'st thy radiant eye, 
Greece sees her sons with transport fly ; 
Danger before thee disappears. 
And death's dark frown no terror wears. 

So full into the breast of man descends 

Thy rich ambrosial show'r ; 
A show'r, that gold, that parents far transcends. 

Or, sleep's soft-soothing pow'r, 

than those we^ receive from any other possession^ whether of 
vsealth, nobility, or ease, the three great idols of mankind. 
Something like this* we collect from the ohscure gluumeringS' of 
wnse that occur to us from the common readings 

XptKTtf Tfi KfiirrUf &C. 

But it is plain j then, that a Very material word must have 
.dropt out of the Jirst part of the line, and that there is an evi- 
dent corruption in the last. In a word^ the whole passage ^oiay 
be reformed thus, 

Torov M $pi»'*'EPnTA jSaXXfif. _ * 

Kop^roy OEPEIS a6aya7oy 

McbKotKCUfyitlo'io ^' vrryu, • 

It need not be observed how ^sily xapxoy TEEIS is changed 
into Ketforov 4>EP£I£ : And as to the restored word i^ulu, besides 
the necessity of it to c(»nplete the sense, it exactly suits with 
0^7; TE fir^doK in V. 1^. Lastly, the measure will now 8\)fficlentfy 
justi^ itself to the kamed reader. 

VOL. h N 
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By thee Alcid£s soared to fame. 
Thy influence LedA's twins proclaim jt 
Heroes for thee have dauntless trod 
The dreary paths of hell's abode ; 
Fir'd by thy form, all beamy bright^ 
Atarneus' nursling left the light* 

IV. 

His deeds, his social love (so will the nine, 

Proud to spread wide the praise 
Of friendship and of friendly Jove) shall shine 

With ever-living rays^. 

\ 

This moralizing humour, so prevalent in those 

times, is, I dare be confident, the true source of 

the sententious cast of the Greek dramatic writers^ 

as well as of that sober air of moral, which, to the 

no small disgust of modem writers, is spread over all 

their poets. Not but there would be some difference 

in those poets themselves, and in proportion as they 

had been more or less conversant in the Academy, 

would be their relish of this moral mode ; as i$ 

clearly seen in the case of Euripides, that philoso* 

pher of the stage, as the Athenians called him, and 

who is characterized by Quinctilian, as sententiis 

densuSy et in iis, quas a sapientihus tradita sunt^ 

pcene ipsis par. [L. x. c. 1 .] Yet still the fashion 

was so general, that no commerce of the world 

could avoid, or wholly get clear of it ; and ther^ora 
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J^ophodes^ though his ^i^g^ments ia the state^kept 
him at a greater distance^, froiqi the schools^ had yet 
hii^ share of this philosophical humour. Now this 
apology for the practice of the Greek poets doth bj 
no meaos extend to the Roman ; Philosophy having 
heea very late^ and never generally^ the taste of 
Rome. 

Cicero says, Philosophia quidem tantym abest ut 
proinde, acdehominum ^st vitd merit a^ laudetur, 
utapleruque neglecta, a nrnltis etiam pift^eretuK 
In another place he tells us, that in his time Aristo^ 
tie was not much known, or read, even by the phi* 
loso]^rs themselves. ICic. Top. sub inU.I 

And, though in the age of Seneca, Sentence^y 
\ve know, were much in use, yet the cast and turn 
of them evidently shew them to have been the af- 
fectation of the lettered yeir, and not the general 
mode and practice of the time. For the quaintness, 
in which Seneca^s aphorisms are dressed, manifestly 
speaks the labour and artifice of the closet, and is 
just the reverse of that easy, simple eiq)ression, 
which cloaths them in the Greek poets, thus demon* 
strating their familiar currency in common life. . 
Under any other circumstances than these, the 
practice, as was observed; must be unquestionably 
faulty ; except only in the chorus, where for th^ 
reason before given, it may always, with good adr 
vantage, be employed. 
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220. Carmine Gtui tragico> &c.]- Hie con* 
nexion with v. 201, from whence the poet had <ii- 
gressed, is worth observing. The digression had 
been taken iip in describing the improved state of 
dramatic masic; the application of which to the 
case of tragedy, brings him round agaih to his sub- 
ject, the tragic chorus ; to which alone, aS hath 
teen observed, the two last lines refer. This too is 
the finest preparation of what follows, ' For to have 
passed on directly from the tibia to the mtyri^ had 
been abrupt and inartificial ; but from tragedy^ the 
transition is easy, the satyrs being a species of the 
tragic drama. That it was so accounted may be 
seen from the following passage i<i Ovid^ • 

Est ei in obsccenos deflexa iragcedia risus, 
Multaque prceteriti verba pudoris habet, 

Trist. 1. ii. v. 409* 

For the tragedy y here referred to, cannot be the re- 
gular Roman tragedy. That he had distinctly con- 
sidered before, and, besides, it in no age admitted^ 
much less in this, of which we are speaking, so in- 
tolerable a mixture. As little can it be understood of 
the proper Atellane fable, for besides tljiat Qvid is here 
considering the Greek drama only, the Atellane was 
ever regarded as aspecies, not' of tragedy, but comedy : 
The authority of Donatus is very express ; " Conw- 
^^ diarum formae sunt tres : Palliatae, Tqgatae, Jltelr 
*' lana^, salibus et jocis coinpositae, quae in se non ha- 
'* bent nisi vetustam elegantiam." J[Prol. in Terent.] 
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AncTAtfaehaBUs p. vi.j speakbgof soi^epicfces of ikds 
sort^ which L. Sylla had composed, calls them 0-atv^ 
§ix(x^ xwiuo^iotg^ sat3rric comedies ; comedies, ^becausey 
88 Donatus says, ^^ salibus et jocis compositse :'' and S0h 
iyric, not that satyrs were introduced in them, but^ 
according to Ddomedes, from their being ^\ arguinpn-' 
*^ tis dictisque similes satyricis fabulis Gfaecis." Of 
what then can Ovid be understdod to speak^ but the 
true satyric piece, whi^sh was always este^mpd> .and;^ 
as appean from the Cyclops, in fact is, what IJe- 
metrius ^vnp) isgjxijvf lo^^] elegantljr calls it, rpUyw^iou 
«7a»^9«^y a lighter kind of tragedy ; the very name^ 
which Horace, as well as Ovid in this place, gives 
to it ?r But this is further c^e^t from the instance 
quoted . by Ovid, of this loose tragedy ; for he pro- 
ceeds: ' . .' . 

Nee nocet autori, moUem qui fecit Achitlem, 
Iftfregisse suisfortia facta modis. 

which well agrees to the idea of a satyric piece, and/ 
as Vossius takes notice, ^eems to be the very same 
subject, which Athen8Bus and others tell us, Sopho- 
cles had work'd into a satyric tragedy, under the 
title of ^A;f iXX€a>y i^agaL 

221. Mox £TUM, &c.] It is not the intention 
of these notes to retail the accounts of others. I 
must therefore refer the reader, for whatever concerns 
the history of the satyric, as I have hitherto done, 
of the tragic, and comic drama, to the numerous 
dissertators on the ancient stage ; and above all, i^ 
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the case before us^ to the leailied Casaubon ; ftoni 
whom . all that hatb beeit said to shy purpose^ by 
xnoderti writ^rs^ bath been taken. Only it wiU be 
-proper to observe one or two particulars^ which have 
been greatly misunderstood, and witlibut vehich it 
will be impossible, in any tolerable manner, to ex« 
plane what follows. 

^ I. The design of the poet, in these lines, is not to 
&x the origin of the satyric fMece, in ascribing the 
invention of it to Thcspis. This hath been con- 
duded, without the least warrant from his own 
words, which barely tell us, " that the Representa- 
tion of tragedy was in elder Greece, followed by 
the satt/rs ;*' and indeed the nature of the things 
as well as the testimony of all antiquity, shews it to 
be impossible. For the satyr here spoken of, is, 
in all respects, a regular drama, and therefore could 
not be of earlier date, than the times of ^jschylus, 
wheA the constitution of the drama was first formed. 
Tis true indeed, there was a kind of entertainment 
of much greater antiquity, which by the ancients 
is sometimes called satyric^ out of which (as Aris- 
totle assures us) tragedy itself arose, ^' Si rqayif^tm^ 
SiG^ TO €H trarupixS [i^sroLSdKslify o^s oLTTSO'eiMw^, 
[vTBp. «ro«3T. X. 8.] But then this was nothing but 
a chorus of satyrs [Athepaeus, 1. xiv.] celebrating 
the festivals of Bacchits, with rude songs, and un- 
couth dances; and bad little resemblance to that, 
which was afterwards called satyric ; which, except 
t^j'at it retained the chorus of satyrs, and turned 
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^pon some subject relative to Bacchus^ was of a 
quite different structure, and, in every respect, ^s 
regular a composition, as tragedy itself. 

II. There is no doubt but the poem, here distin-^ 
guished by the name of Satyri, was in actual use on 
the Roman stage. This appears from the turn of the 
poefs whole criticism upon it* Particularly, his 
address to the Pisos, v. 235. and his observation of 
the offence which a loose dialogue in this drama 
Would give to a Raman auditory, v. 248. make it 
evident that he h^d, in fact, the practice of his own 
stage in view. It hath, however, been questioned^ 
whether by Saiyri we are to understand the proper 
Greek Satyrs, or the Latin Atellane fable, which, 
in the main of its character, very much resembled 
that drama. If the authority of Diomedes be any 
thing, the^rmer must be the truth, for he expresly 
ass^s, '' that the Satyric and Atellane pieces, though 
^' similar in the general cast of their composition, 
^' differed in this essential point, that the persons in 
*' the former were satyrs, in the other, not." [L. iii. 
c. De poSm. gen.] Now the poet expresly tells .us^ 
the Persons in the drama he is here describingi 
were Satyrs, and accordingly delivers rules for the 
regulation of their characters. As to the Atellane, 
according to the way in which Vossius reads the 
words of Diomedes, the characters were Oscan, 
personam Oscce,' which is very probable, not so 
much for the reasons assigned by this Critic (for 
they are indeed very frivolous) but because, as it 
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should seeni from a passage in Strabo^ [Lib. v. 233,3 
the language of the Osci was used in these Atellanes^ 
and therefore common sense Would require, that 
the persons also introduced should be Oscati. The 
difficulty is to know how it happened that^ in a 
work written purposely to reform the Roman stage^. 
the poet should say nothing of :One species, the j4tel^ 
lane, which was of great authority and constant use 
it Rome^ and yet say so much of another, the Sa^ 
tyrs^ which was properly a Greek entertainment and 
tertainly much less cultivated by the Roman poettf. 
The plain solution of the matter, is, that, when 
now the Romans, were become acquainted with the 
Greek models^ and had applied themsdves to the 
imitation of them, these Oscan characters were ex- 
changed for the Greek satyrs, which they beSfore re- 
sembled in the main parts of their character ; and 
which appear, on other occasions, to have been no 
strangers at Rome; as we collect from the Sileni 
iind Satyrs making a part (as Dionysius relates it) jn 
their triumphal processions. So that this change of 
the Oscan persons for Satyrs is to be considered 
only as an improvement of the old AiellanCy and 
not the introduction of an intirely new drama. In 
every other respect the precepts here given for the 
regulation of the Satyrs are such as would equally 
serve to Improve the Atellane. The probable rea* 
son why the poet chose to insist so much on this 
alteration, or.rather why he laboured so strenuously 
to support it, will be given in its place. In th^ 
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mean time supposing his view to have been this of 
oootitenanding the introduction of satyric persons 
into the Atellane (and that they* were, in fact, intro- 
duced^ we learn from an express authority ^) every 
thing said on the subject will not only be pertinent 
and agreeable to what is here taught to be the general 
tenor of the epistle, but will be seen to have an ad- 
dress and contrivance, which will very much illus- 
strate this whole part, and recommend it to the 
exact reader. 

But before I quit this subject of the Atellane fable 
it will be proper to observe, That whe^ I every 
where speak of. it, as of early original, and ancient 
uMf on . the Roman stage, I am not unmindful that 
Velleius Paterculus speaks of Pomponius as tlie Inr 
tentor of this Poem ; which, if taken in the strict 
flense, will bring the date of it very low. *^ Sane 
^ noii ignoremus eadem aetate fuisse Pomponium, 
*' sensibus celebrem, verbis rudem, et novitafe in-* 
^^venti a se operis commendabilem." L. ii. c. ix. 
Fot* the age he is speaking of is that of Sylla. But 
the authorities for the high antiquity of the Atellane 
fable are so express, that, when Pomponius is called 
the Inventor of it, it is but as Horace calls Lucilius 
the Inventor of the Roman Satire. That is, he 

• 

made so consideral^le a change in the form and 
conduct of this poem, as to Tun away with all the 

' ■ ^ Jigite, JkgUe, quatite, Satyri : A verse cited from one of 
these l4Uin satyrs by Marius Yictoruius. 
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honour of it The improvemente made by Lucilius 
in Satire have been taken notice of in the Introduce 
tion. And it happens that a curious passage in 
Athenaeus will let us into the Improvements made^ 
by Pbmponius in the AteUanes. 
- But first we are to* understand that this sort of 
entertainment, as the name speaks, was imported 
to Rome from Atella, a town of the Osci in Cam- 
pania ; and that the Dialect of that people was con- 
stantly and onlj/ used in it, even when the Osci 
themselves had ceased to be a people. Tliis we 
learn from Strabo. OSKAN sxXcXoiWraiv, 13 Sia-' 
TiBxtog fji.ip€i mapk roig Poijxaioi^* Sg$ acu tsroiif/xaroc 
0'xi}vo6arc7<rdtti xara riva aywva mar^iov xa\ jxijxoXtt*' 
yfi7<rflai. L. v. 233. 

The OscAN language, we-«ee, was made use of itk 
the Atellane plays, just as the Welsh, pr some 
Provincial Dialect, is often employed in our Co-^ 
medies. < 

But now we learn from Athenaeus that I^. Sylla 
writ some pf these Atellaiies in the Roman lant 
GUAGE. rhr airS ypa^sitrai caTvptHoA xa>iiMi&tm THI 

nATPOOI *CNHI. [L. vi. p. 26I. Ed- Casaub.] 
The difficulty then clears up. For the Pomppnius 
whom Velleius speaks of was contempwary with Lf 
Sylla. So that to give any propriety to the term of 
Inventor, as applied to Pomponius, we must con^ 
elude that he was the ^rsf person who set this ex- 
ample of composing Atellane plays in the vulgar 
dialect : which took so much that he was even fol- 
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lowed ia this practice by the Roman General. This 
Mcount of the matter perfectly suits with the enco- 
mium given to Pomponius. He would naturally, 
on such an alteration, endeavour to give this bufibon 
sort of Comedy a more rational cast : And this r^ 
form of itself would entitle him to great honour. 
Hence the sensibus Celebris of Paterculus^. But 
to preserve some sort of resemblance (which the 
people would look for) to the old Atellane/ and not 
to strip it of all the pleasantry arising from the bar- 
barous dialect, he affected, it seems, the antique in 
the turn of his expression. Hence the other part of 
\m character (which in the politer age of Paterculus 
grew offensive to nice judges) verbis rudis. 

The conclusion is, That the Atellane Fable was 
in its first rude form and Oscan Dialect of ancient 
use at Rome, where it was admitted, as Strabo 
speaks, KATA TINA AFflNA HATPION: That 
Pomponius afterwards reformed its barbarities, and 
brought it on the Stage in a Roman dress ; which 
together were thought so great improvements^ that 

'^ Th\B, I thinks tbxiat be the interpretation of sennbns ceU^ 
^9m, supposing it to be the true reading. But a learned critic 
hat sheim with great appearance of reason, that the testt is cor- 
nipt and should be reformed into sensibut cblbkbm. According 
-to which reading the encomium here past on Pomponius must 
be understood of his fFit, and not the gravity of his moral Sen*' 
fences. Either way his title to the honour of Invention is just 
the same.— -See a Specimen of a new Edition of Paterculus in 
JI|Bl«i07ilBavs BaiTANNiai7E> Juillet, 3rc. 1736\ 
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liter writert speak of him as the Invekmr of thia 
Poem. But to return t6 our proper subject, the 
(Srreek Sktyrs. 

III. For the absolute merit of these satyrs, the 
reader will judge of it himself by comparing the Cy- 
clops, the only piece of this kind remaining to us 
from antiquity, with the rules here delivered by 
Hbrace. • Only it may be observed, in addition ta 
whsii the reader will find elsewhere [«. v. 223.] apo- 
logized in its favour^ that the double character of 
the satyrs admirably fitted it, as well for a sensible 
entertainment to the wise, as for the sport and di- 
version of the vulgar. For while the grotesque ap- 
pearance, and jesting vein of these fantastic person- 
iges amused the one ; the other saw much further ; 
dnd considered them, at the same time, as replete 
with science, and informed by a spirit of the most 
abstruse wisdom. Hence important lessons of civil 
prudence, interesting allusions to public affairs, or 
a high, refined moral, might, with the highest pro^ 
bability, be insinuated, under the slight cover of a 
rustic simplicity. And from this instructive cast, 
which from its nature must be very obscure, if not 
impenetrable, to us at this day, was, I doubt not> 
derived the principal pleasure which the- ancients 
found in this species of the drama. If the modem 
reader would conceive any thing of the nature and 
degree of this pleasure, he may in part guess at it, 
from reflecting on the entertainment he himself re^ 
ceives from the characters of the clowns in Shake-«^ 
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spear; who^ as the poet himself hath characterized 
them, ttse their foliy, like u stalking h&r^e, -and, 
under the presentation (^ thatj shoot their wit^ 
£As you like it.] 

221. Agrestis satyros, &c.} It hath been 
shewn^ that the poet could not intend^ in these 
lines, to Jix the origin of the satyric drama. But, 
though this be certain, and -the dispute concerning 
that point be thereby determined, yet is it to be 
noted, that he purposely describes the satyr in its 
ruder and less polished form ; glancing even at^some 
barbarities, which deform the Bacchic chorus ; which 
was properly the satyric piece, before iEschylus had, 
by his regular constitution of the drama, introduced 
it, under a very different form on the stage. The 
reason of this' conduct is given in w. on v. 203-i 
Hence the propriety of the word nudavit^ which 
Lambin rightly interprets, nudos intraduxit Satj/ros, 
the poet hereby expressing the monstrous indecorum 
of this entertainment in its first unimproved state. 
Alluding also to this ancient character of the Satyr, 
fie calls him asper, i. e. rude and petulant ; and 
even adds, that his jests were intemperate, and 
without the least mixture of gravity. For thus, 
upon tile authority of a very ingenious and learned 
critic, I expTdne incolumi gravitate, i. e. rejecting 
every thitig serious, bidding farewell^ as we say, 
to all gravity. Thus [L. iii. O. 5.^ 

Incolumi Jove et urhe Ratma ; 
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i.e. bidding &rewell to Jupiter [Capitolinus] aad 
Rome ; agreeably to what is said just before^ 

• Anciliorum et nominis et togee 
Oblitus, (Btemceque Vestas. 

or, as SALVUS is used still more remarkably in Mar- 
tial [10. 1, v.] 

Ennius est lectus salvo tihi^ Roma, Marone : 
Et sua riserunt secula Mceonidem. 

Farewell, all gravity, is as remote from the ori- 
ginal sense of the words^are well, as incolumi gra^ 
vitate from that of incolumis, or salvo Marone from 
that of salvus. 

22$. Inlecebris erat et grata novitate mo- 
RANDus Spectator—-] The poet gives us in these 
words the reiison, why such gross Ribaldry, as we 
know the Atellanes consisted of, was endured by the 
politest age of Rome. Scenical representations, 
being then intended, not, as in our days, for the 
entertainment of the better sort, but on certain 
great solemnities^ indifferently for the diversion of 
the whole city, it became necessary to consult the 
taste of the multitude^ as well as of those^ quibus 
est equuSy et pater et res. 

And this reason is surely sufficient to vindicate 

, the poet from the censure of a late critic, who has 

fallen upon this part of the epistle with no mercy. 

The poet, says he, spends a great number of 

verses about these satyrs ; but the subject itself is 
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^^ unwortihy hts pen. He, who could not bear the 
'' elegant mimes of Laberius, that he should think 
** this farcical and obscene trash, worth his peculiar 
, ^^ notice, is somewhat strange." 1 doubt not, it ap- 
peared so to this writer, who neither considered the 
peculiar necessity of the satyric piece, nor attended 
to the poet^ purpose and drift; in this epistle. The 
former is the ^ more extraordinary, because he hath 
told us, and rightly too, ^^ that, to content the 
'^ people, the satyric was superadded to the tragic 
^^ drama.** And he quotes a passage from Diomedes^ 
which gives the same account, Satyros inditxerunt 
ludendi causa Jocandiqu€y simul ut spectator inter 
.res tragkas seriasque satyrorum quoque jocis et 
iudis delectaretur. Should not this have tau«[ht 
him, that what was so requisite to content the peo*- 
ple, might deserve some notice from the poet? 
This^arciea/ trash was chiefly calculated for those^ 
who without tlie eiiticement of so agreeable achang& 
in the entertainment of the day, would not have 
had patience to sit out the tragedy; which being 
intended for the gratification of the better sort, 
urbani et honestij they, in their turn, i*equired to be 
diverted in the only way, which was to the level of 
their taste^ that of farce and pleasantry. And this 
1 dare be confident, so great a patron of liberty, as 
this writer, will agree with me in thinking to be but 
reasonable in a free state; which ought to make some 
provision for ^efew^ that may chance, even under 
5Uch advantages, to want a truly critical spirit 
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I hold then, that Horace aeted^ not only in the 
character of a good critic^ but of a prudent man^ and 
good citizen, in attempting to refine, what it had 
not been^equitable, or was not in his power, wholly 
to remove. But 2. the learned critic as little attend- 
ed to the drift of the epistle, as to the important use 
and necessity of the satyric drama* He must other- 
wise have seen, that, in an essay to improve and re* 
gulate the Roman theatre (which is the sole purpose 
of it) the poet's business was to take it, as it then 
£tood, and to confine himself to such defects and 
abuses, as he found most likely to admit a correc- 
tion, and not, as visionary projectors use, to pro- 
pose a thorough reform of the public taste in every 
instance. The Atellanes had actual possession 
of the stage, and, from their antiquity, and other 
prejudices in their favour, as well as from the very 
design and end of their theatrical entertainments, 
would be sure to keep it. What had the poet then, 
in these circumstances, to do but, in pursuance 
of his main design, to encourage a reformation of 
that entertainment, which he was not at liberty ab- 
solutely, and under every shape, to reject. This he 
judged might most conveniently be done by adopting 
theGreek Satyrs instead of their own Oscan charac- 
ters. With this change, though the Atellanes might 
not, perhaps, be altogether to his own taste, yet he 
hoped to render it a tolerable entertainment to the 
better sort. And this, in feet, it might have been 
by following the directions here given j part of which 
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Wire intended to free it from that obscene andfard^ 
tal trash, which appears to have been no less offen** 
ttve to the poit, than to this critic. 

As for the so much applauded fhime^, they had 
not, it is probable, at this time gained a footing on 
the stagjby sufficient to entitle them to so much con-^ 
sideratioh. This was a new npstart species of the 
drama, which, though it had the common gciod- 
fortune of absurd novelties, to take with the great ; 
yet was generally disapproved by men of better taste^ 
and better morals^ Cicero had passed a severe censure 
upon it in one 6f his epistles, [Ad famil; ix; l6.] 
which intimates, that it was of a more buffoon and 
ridiculous composition, than their Atellanes ; whose 
place it began to be the fashion to supply with this 
ribaldry I. And we collect the same thing from what 
Ovid observes of it in apolc^y for the looseness of 
his own verses^ 

Quid si scripsissetn aIimos obscioendjdtantes, 
Qui temper vetiti crimen amoris hahent 9 

Nee satis incestis temerart vocibtis aures^ 
Assuescuni oculi multa pudenda pati. 

Ttist, L ii. v. 497i 

Horace, with this Writers lesive, might therefore 
judge it better io retain the Atellanes under some 
restrictions^ than adopt wh^t was much worse; But 
the mimes of Laberius Were quite another thing. 
They were all ele|pincfei So J. Scaliger [Comment 

VOL. I. o 
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^ CbiO€6d. et Tragoed* c. ti.} md, ktbk hiiii, t&b 
trriter, tells tts \ but on no better grdunds^ 1ik$n t\M 
he wrote good Latin (though nbt Ahmyn tEult, «i 
knay be ^een in A. Gelliaft, 1. xiu c. 7.) and hath l6ft a 
fewelegant^ moral scraps behind hiiti • Butwhat thtor 
the kibd of cottiposttion was ridiculous and absurd^ 
and, in every vifew, far less tolerable, than the satyrs 
tinder the regulation of Horace* The latter was a 
regular diiama^ conlBistiftg of an intirfe feble, tondu^tted 
adeotditf g to the rales of probability and good seilse^ 
iinly dashed with a htitle estravagailce for the sake 
of die m5b« Hie fcharsittter of the former haXii^biBeB 
given abovt from unquestionable authorities^' Ae^ 
cordingly Diomedea [iii. p. 488. ed« Putseh.^ defines 
it to be «» irreverefU mui hscivious imtatufk ofolh 
iKewe acti — ndnms &d i^tiMms cmjusUiktmatUd smt 
i^p^ettti», t^e/ factwv/m, et turpium emn lascivi^ 
imitatio. And Scaliger himself owns tferi wimi 
prqprium esse gueedam sordida ut qffectet, loc. cit* 
It seem, in short, to have been a confused medley 
of comic drollery on a variety of subjects, without 
any consistent order . or design ; .delivered hfy one 
actor, and heightened with all the licence of obscene 
gesticulation. Its best character, as practised by its 
greatest master, Laberius, was that of being witty 
kiavery bad way [Sen.Oontrov. I. iii^c. 18.] Undi its 
toleend and boast, ruu diducere rictum [Hon i. Su 
k, 7.] which, whatevetr tirtue it may be, is not always 
a proof of much etega^ice. But I have spe«it too 
itiany wordd on a criticism, which tlia ingenious 
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tothof, I am persuaded^ let fall uiKSl^vares^ and did 
not mean to give us as the result of a mature and welK 
weighed deliberation on this subject. 

k&S. Vbeum ita RI90RES, &c.] The conuect- 
iag particle, verum, expre^es the opposition in- 
tended between the original satyr and that which 
the poet approves. Fer having insinuated the pro- 
priety of the satyric shews, as well from the practice 
of Greece, as the nature' of festival solemnities, the* 
jwet goes on to animadtert on their defects, and to 
prescribe such rules, in the conduct of them, as 
might ^ render them a tolerable diversion, even to 
the better sort. This introduction of the Subject 
hath no-small art. For^ there being at this time 
(as bath been shewn) an attempt to bring in the 
Gmek satyrs, while the Atellane plays (as was likely) 
. stiU held the affections of the people, the poet was 
»ot o^nly to reproach and discredit these ; but, by 
a tacit preference, to support and justify the other. 
This is done with address. Forj instead of criticis-^ 
]fig tixe AtdHaties, which came directly in his way> 
after having closed his account' of the Roman tra- 
gedy, he relates, as it were, incidentally, the prac- 
tice of ancient Greece in exhibiting satyfs, and 
tiience immediately passes on, without so much 
as touching on* the other favourite entertainment^ 
to* <^BEer • scmie directions concerning the satyriii; 
cbaoia* 
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227. Ne auicuNauE Deus, auicuN&UE ADflf*^ 
9EBITUR HEROs, &c.] Gods and Heroes were intro- 
dilced as well into the satjrric as tragic drama, and 
often the very same Gods and Heroes, which had born 
a part in the preceding tragedy: a practice, which 
Horace, I suppose, intended, by this hint, to recom- 
mend as most regular. This gave the serious, tra- 
gic air to the satyr. The comic arosje from the riser 
and dicaxy who was either, a satyr himself, or some 
character of an extravagant, ridiculous cast, like a 
satyr. Of this kind, says Diomedes, from whom I 
take this, account, are Autolychus and Burris: 
which last particular I mention foi^ the sake of justi^ 
fying a correction of the learned Casaubon. This 
great critic conjectured, that, instead of ButriSj in 
this place, it should be read Busiris. His reason 
is *^ nam Burris iste ex Crrcecarum poetis mihi nan 
*• notus r which reason hath more fcHroe, than ap- 
pears at first sight. For the very nature of this di- 
version required, that the principal character of it 
Should be well known, which it was scarce likely to 
be, if not taken from a common story in their poets* 
^ut Vossius objects, "^erf non ea Jkerit persona 
ridicuia ;" contrary to what the grammarian repre- 
sents it. But how so ? Busiris was a savage, inhos- 
pitable tyrant, who sacrificed strangers* And what 
should hinder this character' from being made ridi- 
culous, as well as Polypheme in the Cyclops? 
Their character^ were not unlike. And, as is seen 
in that case, the ancients knew to set forth such 
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tnonsters of cruelty in a light, that rendered them 
equally absurd and detestable. This was agreeable 
to their humanity, which, by such representations, 
loved to cultivate a*spirit of benevolence in the spec 
taliors ; and sfaiews the moral tendency of even the 
absmrdest of the ancient dramatic shews. The ob^ 
jection of Vossius is then of, no weight. But what 
forther con6rms the emendation of the excellent 
Casaubon, is a manuscript note on the margin of a 
printed copy of this book®, which I have now by me, 
as it should seem, from his own hand, '^ lecHonem 
'^ ver.0 qtiam resHtuimus etiam in optima codice 
** Puteano postea inuenimtisj' The learned reader 
will therefore, henceforth, look upon the text of 
DiomedeSy in this place, as fully settled. 

?29. MiGRET IN OBSCURAS &C. — AuT, DUM \l* 

T*T &c.] The two faults, cautioned against, are 1 • 
a too low, or vulgar expression, in the comic parts ; 
aoid 2. a too sublime one, in the tragic. The former 
of these faidts would almost naturally adhere to tht 
first essays of the Roman. satyrs, fi^m the buffoon 
genius of the old Atellane : and the tatter] from not 
apprehending the true measure and degree of thb 
tragic mixture. To correct both these, the poet 
gives the exactest idea of the satyrs, in the image of 
a Roman matron, sharing in the mirth of a religious 
festival. The occasion obliged* to some freedoms ; 

^ In 4ieUbra7/)f£iDiimnttel College, CftmbridgsQ, 
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iXkd yet the dignity of her character demaQ464 a d^ 
cent reserve, - 



i834. NoN EGO INORNATA &<?.] The sc6pe of 
these lines may be to regulate the satyric style, by 
tbeide^ of it3 character, before given, in the alla^ 
fiion to a Roman matron. Coilformably to that idea, 
a plain, undmamented expression [fr6pi v, 334 to 
236.J must n6t always be used. The three fellows 
ing lines inforce this general stpplication by example^ 

If the exact reader find himself dissatisfied with 
this gloss, which seetns the only one, the words, ad 
they now stand, will bear, he niay, perhaps, in-* 
dine to admit the following conjecture, which 
proposes to iread, instead of momata, Jionorata. 
I. The context, I think, requires this x^h^^'^g^? Fw 
the two faultit observed above [v, 329, 3^.] werei; 1, 
9k too low exptession, and, 2, a too lofty, Corre^ 
fponding to this double charge, the poet having 
fixed* the idea of this species of composition [v. 33}, 
*« 3] should naturally be led to ap^ly it to both 
points in questions : J , fe) the comic part, in pre«^ 
scribing £he true measure of its condescension^ and, 
S» . t0 the tragic, in setthng the true bounds of . it^ 
jelevation. And this, acoo^ding to the reading her? 
Cifiei^ed, the poet doth, only in. an inverted, order^ 
The ^ns^ of th$ whole would be thi9, 

)• Noh ego HoNQRATA et dominantia nomhta solum 
Vfrhc^Wj^ Pi^Qfies^ satyrorum scriptor (imOfbo f 
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L e. in the tragic scenes^ I wo^lcl tmt con^qe 9)yf elf 
to such word? Qnly^ as ^re in honour^ ^4 .1>^f I^h 
in tragic^ and the mp^t serious si)t>ject6 ; this atat^r 
Ikiess not agreeing to tbe cQo49s§epdiag levity of 
the satyr. 

£. Nec sic enitar tragico' diffhrre colori, 

Ut nihil iniersit Davusne loquatur^ et audax 
Pythias, emuncto luc)rata Simone talentum. 
An custosjamuliisque Dei Silenus alumni. 

L e. nor, on the contrary, in the comic scenes, 
would I incur the^other extreme of a too plain, and 
vulgar expression, this as little suiting its inherent 
matronlike dignity. But, IL this correction im- 
proves the expression as well a^ the sense p For be- 
sides the opposition, implied in the disjunctive, nec, 
which is thi^ way restored, dominantia hath now 
its genuine sense, and Qot that strange and foreiga 
one forced upon it out of the Greek language, Ai 
connected with honorg,tay it become a metaphor^ 
el^ntly pursued; and hath too a singular pro-^ 
priety, the poet here speaking of figurative terms. 
And th^, fov honorata itself, it seems to have been 
a familiar mode of expression with Horace* Thus 
[2 £p, ii. 11^.] honore indignu vocahula are such 
words as have parum ^plendoris and are sine pon^^ 
dere. And " qua^ sunt in honore voeabula'' is 
spoken of th^ contrary ones, such as are fit to. 
enter into a serious tragic cpmposition, ia thia 
vejy epistle, v. 7 1 • 
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SI40. Ex NOTO FiCTUM &c.] This precept [finenn 
V. 240 to £44] js analogous to that, before given 
[y. 129] concerning feagedy. It directs to fon» 
the satyrs out of a known subject. The reasons are, 
in general, the same for both. Only one seems pe^ 
culiar to the satyrs. Fqr the cast of them being 
necessarily romJ^p|:ic, and the persons, thpse fan^r 
tastic brings, called .satyrs, the to ofmoy, or prqba* 
))Ie, will require the subject to baye gained a popular 
belief, without which the representation must ap* 
pear unnatural., Now these subjects, which have 
gained a popular belief, in consequence of old tra- 
dition, and their frequent celebration in the poets j 
are what Horace calls nota ; just as newly invented 
subjects, or, which comes to the same thing, such 
as had not been employed by other writers, indicia^ 
he, on a like occasion, terms ignotd. The conr 
nexion lies thus. Having mentioned Silenus in v, 
^39) one of the commonest characters in this .drama, 
an objection immediately ofiers itself; ^^ but what 
5^ good poet will engage in subjects and characters 
*' so trite and hackney'd T^ The answer is, ex nofo 
Return carmen sequar, i. e. however trite and well 
known this and some other characters, essential to 
the satyr, are, and must be ; yet will there be still 
room for Bction and genius to shew, itself. The 
conduct and disposition, of the play may be wholly 
new, and above the ability of common writers^ tath 
fum series Juncturaque pallet. 
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C44- Sylvis deducti caveant &c.] Having 
before [v. 232] settled the true idea of the satyric 
style in general, he now treats of the peculiar Ian* 
guage of the satyrs themselves. This common 
sense detnands to be in conformity with their sylvan 
character, neither affectedly tender and gallant, on 
the one hand ; nor grossly and offensively obscene, 
on the other. The Jirst of tl^ese cautions seems le- 
veled at a false improvement, which, on the jntro* 
duction of the Roman satyr, was probably at* 
tempted on the ^simple, rude plan of the Greefe, 
without considering the rustic extraction and man- 
ners of the fauns and satyrs. The latter, obliquely 
glances at the impurities of the Atellane, whose 
licentious ribaldry, as hath been observed, would, of 
course, infect the first essays of the Roman satyr. 

But these rules so necessary to be followed in the 
satyric, are (to observe it by the way) still more es- 
sential to the PASTORAL poemt the fortunes and 
character of which (though numberless volumes 
have been writ|:en upon it) may be given in few 
words. 

The prodigious number of writings, called Pasto- 
ral, which have been current in all times, and in all 
languages, shews tliere is something very taking in 
this poem. And no wonder, since it addresses it- 
self to THREE leading principles in human nature, 

THE LOVE OF EASE, THE LOVE OF BEAUTY, and THE 

MORAL SENSE : such picccs as these being employed 
in representing to us the trano.uilut\'^; the i^no- 
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cEKcs^ and the scenery^ oC the rural life. But 
though these ideas are of themselves agreeable, 
good Knse will not be satisfied unless they appear to 
have some foundation in truth and nature. And 
even, then, their impression will be but faint, if 
they are not, fqrther, employ^ to convey instruct 
tiony or inter^est the heart. 

Hence the diflferent forms, under which this 
poem hath appeared. THEOCRrrus thought it suffi- 
cient to give a reality to his pictures of the rural 
manners. But in so doing it was too aj^arent that 
his draught would often be coarse and unpleasing.^ 
And, in fact, we find that hi^ shepherds, contrary 
to the poet's rule, 

immunda crepent ignominiosaque dicta. 

Virgil avoided this extreme. Without depart-^ 
ing very widely from the simplicity of rustic natur^ 
his shepherds are more decent, their lives more se^ 
rene, and, in general, the scene more inviting* 
But the refinements of his i^ notiWell agreeing to 
these simple delineations, and his views in writing 
not being merely to entertairiy he saw fit to allegor 
ri^e these agreeable fancies, and make them the ve* 
hides of historical, and sometimes even of philoso-- 
phic, information. 

Our Spenser wanted to engross all the beauties- 
of his masters : and so, tp the artless and too natur» 
ral drawmg of the Greek, added the deep allegoric 
design of the Latin, poet, 
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thte easily sees that this eenigmatic cast of the 
]pastoral wag ' meant to give it an air of instruction, 
and to make it a reasonable entertainmetit to such 
as would nauseate a sort of writing, 

^ Where pure description held the place of sense.'* 

But this refinement was out of place, as not only 
inconsistent with the simplicity of the pastoral cba^ 
racter^t but as tending to rob as in a good degree of 
^e pleasure f which these anxusing and picturesque 
poems are intended to give^ 

Others therefore took another route. The fa- 
mous Tasbo, by an effort of genius which hath done 
him more honour than even his epic talents, pro- 
duced a new kind of pastoral, by engrafting it on 
the drama. And under this form, pastoral poetry 
became all the vogue^ The charming Amintas was 
^en commented by the greatest scholars and critics. 
|t was read, admired, and imitated by alt the world. 

There is no need to depreciate the fine copies 
that were taken of it> in Italy. But those by our 
own poets were, by far, the best. Shakespearb 
had, indeed5 set the example of something like pas- 
toral dramas, in our language ; and in his Winter's 
TWe^ j4s ye like it, aind some other of his pieces, 
hsu^ enchanted every body with his natural sylvan 
taianners, and sylvan scenes. But Fletcher set 
himself, in earnest, to etmulate die Italian, yet stiU 
with an eye of reverence towards the English, poetv 
l^ \i\s faithful sfiepherdess he surpasses the fonnterjf 
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in the variety of his paintings and the beauty of his 
scene ; and only falls short of the latter, in the 
truth of manners, and a certain original grace of in-* 
vention which no imitation can reach. The fashion. 
was now so far established, that every poet ' of the 
time would try his hand at a pastoral. Even surly 
Ben, though he found vio precedent for it among 
his ancients, was caught with the beauty of this 
novel drama, and, it must be owned, has written 
above himself in the fragment of his sad shepherd. 
— The scene, at length, was closed with the Comu9 
of Milton, who, in his rural paintings, almost 
equalled the simplicity and nature of Shakespeare 
and Fletcher, and, in the purity and splendor of 
his expression, outdid Tasso, 
. In this new form of the pastoral, what was child- 
ish before^ is readily admitted and excused. A sim- 
ple moral tale beitig the groundwork of the pi^e, 
the charms of description and all the embellishments 
of the scene are only subservient to the higher pur- 
pose of picturing the manners, or touching the 
heart. 

But the good sense of Shakespeare, or }3erhaps the 
felicity of his genius, was admirable. Instead of 
the deep trs^ic air of Tasso (which has been gene- 
rally followed) and his continuance of the pastoral 
strain, even to satiety, through ^vc acts, he' only 
made use of these playful images to enrich his comio 
scenes. He saw, I suppose, that pastoral subject^ 
V^re unfit to bear a tragic distress. And besidest 
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when the distress rises to any height, the wanton- 
ness of pastoral imageiy growi» distasteful. Where 
as the genius of comedy admits of humbler dis- 
tresses ; and leaves us at leisure to recreate ourselves 
with these images, as no way interfering with the 
draught of characters, or the manageinent of a 
comic tale. But to make up in isurprize what was 
wanting in passiouy Shakespeare hath, with great 
judgment, adopted the popular system of l^aeries ; 
which, while it so naturally supplies the place of 
the old sylvan theology, gives a wildness to this sort 
of pastoral painting which is perfectly inimitable. 

In^a word ; if Tasso had the honour of inventing 
the pastoral drama, properly so called, Shakespeare 
has shewn us the just application oi pastoral poetry ; 
.vvhich, however amusing to the imagination, good 
sense will hardly endure, except in a short dialogue, 
or in some occasional dramatic scenes ; . and in these 
only, as it serves to the display of characters and the 
conda6t of the poet's plot. 

And to confirm these observations on pastoral 
poetry, which may be thought too severe, one may 
observe that such, in eflfect, was the judgment 
passed upon it by that great critic, as well as wit, 
Cervantes. He concludes his famous adventures^ 
with a kind of project for ^is knight and squire to 
turn shepherds : an evident ' ridicule on the turn of 
that time for pastoral poems and romances, that 
were beginning to succeed to their books of heroic 
Jcnight^errantry. Not^ tbut it contains, also, a fine 
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stroke, of mora/ crificwny as implytng, ^n^hat is seen 
from, ^perience to be too true, that meoi capable of 
ruAnimg into otie enthosiasm are seldoni cured of it 
but }>y soasie sudden diversion of tbe' imagiaatioii^ 

wbich drives them into another. 

In conclusion^ the reader will sc^t^ely asHsmt, 
why, in this deduction of the histoiy and genius of 
pastoral poetry, I have taken no notice of what has 
been wifitten of this kind, in France ; ^hich, if it 
be not the most unpoeticul nation in EuropCi is at 
leasjt the most unpastoral. Nor is their criticism of 
this poem much better than their execution. A kte 
writer p indeed pronounces M. de Fontenelle's dis- 
course on pastoral poetry to he one of the jSnes/ 
pieces of criticism in the world. For my part, I can 
only say it is rather more tolerable than bis pastorals. 

248. Offendentub. £nim auiBus EST Eauus £T 
PATER ET REsJ The {Joet, in his endeavour to re- 
claim his countrymen from the taste obscene^ very 
politely, by a common figure^ represents that as 
being the fact, which h^ wished to be so. For 
what reception the rankest obscenities met with on 
the Roman stage we learn from Ovid's account of the 
success of the Mimi : 

Nobilis hos virgo maironaque, virqtte pwrque, 
Spectat : et k magna parte senatus adtsti. 

Trist. ii. v, 50 !♦ , 

•• • 

P Mr. Hume, Or Sjm^licitt and Rbp imsmj^kt* 
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^ This, indeed, n^at not till some time dBber the 
date of this epistle. But we may guess from behee 
what must have been the tendency of the general 
disposition, and may see to how little eflfect the poet 
fa^d laboured to divert the public attention from the 
Mimes to his tefotmed Atdlanes. 

*51. SVLLABA LON<^A BAEVi, 4.6.] This whole 
dritiqiie on the satyrs concludes with some directions 
about the Iambic verse. When the commentary 
asserts, ' that thid metre was common to tragedy and 
the satyrs, this is not to be fatken strictly ; the sa- 
tyt^, in this respect, as in every other, sustaining a 
sort of intermediate • character betwixt tragedy and 
comedy. For, accurately speaking, their proper 
measure, as the Grammarians teach, was the Iambic 
enlivened with the tritrachys. ^ *^ Gaudent [Victor. 
^^ \. ii. c. met Iamb.] trisyllaho pede et maxime 
^ ttmrache." Yet there was likeness enough to 
consider this whole aflBiir of the metre under the 
same head. The Roman dramatic writers were very 
careless in their versiflcafion, which arose, as is 
hinted, V. 259, from an immoderate and undistin- 
guishing veneratibti of their old poets. 

In conclusion of all that has been delivered on 
the subject' of these satyrSy it may be amusing to 
die learned reader to hear a celebrated French critic 
ibcpress himself in the following manner : * *^ Les 
'* Ronutins donnoient encore le nom de SatjTc Jl 
^ une espece de Piece Pastorah]; qui tenoit, dif ok 
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^' le milieu entre la Tragedie et la Comedie. (Test 
^* tout ce que nous en sfavonsT [Mem. de tHist. 
des Belles Lett, toxn/xvii* p« Sll.] 

2^4 • £X DATA ROMANIS VSNIA EST INDIGNA POE'*- 

Tis,] It appears certainly^ that what is said here 
concerning the metre of dramatic poems, was pecu- 
liarly calculated for the correction of the Roman 
negligence, and inaccuracy in this ^ r^pect. * This» 
if it had not been so expresly told us, would hate 
been seen from the few remaining fragments of the 
old Latin plays, in which a remarkable carelessness 
of numbers is observed. This gives a presumption^ 
that, with the like advantage of consulting them, it 
would also appear, that the rest of the poet's rules 
were directed to the same end, and that even such» 
as are delivered in the most absolute and general 
form, had a peculiar reference, agreeably to what 
is here taught of the plan of this poem, to the cor^ 
responding defects in the state of the Roman stage. 

270. At vestri proavi Plautinos et numeros 

ET LaUDAVERE sales ; NIMIUM PATIENTER UTRUM* 

GLUE, Ne dicam stulte, MI RATI ;] It hath been 
thought strange, that Horace should pass so severe 
a censure on the wit of Plautus, which yet appeared 
to Cicero so admirable, that he speaks of it as eleganSf 
urbantmiy ingeniosmn^ facetvm. [De Off. i. 39.} 
Kor can it be said, that this difference of judgment 
was owing to the improved delicacy of taste for wit^ 
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in the Augustan age^ since it doth not appear^ that 
Horace's own jokes, when he attempts to divert us 
in this way, are at all better than Cicero's,. 

The common answer^ so far as it respects the poet, 
is, I believe, the true one: " that endeavouring to 
*^ beat down the excessive veneration of the elder 
'^ Roman poets, and, among the rest (as appears 
from 2 Ep. i. and A. P, 54.) of Plautus, he cen- 
sures, without reserve, every the least defect in 
" his writings ; though, in general, he agreed with 
" Cicero in admiring him." But then this was all. 
For that he waa not so overrnice as to dislike Plau- 
tus' wit in the main, and, but in this view, probably 
had not criticized him at all, I collect from his • ex- 
press approbation of the wit of the old comedy; 
which certainly was not more delicate, than that of 
Plautus. 

ridiculum acri 
' Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res. ' 
Illi, scripta quihns comoedia prisca viris est. 
Hoc stabant, hoc sunt imitandi. 

I S.x. 15. 

I know, it hath been thought, that, even in this 
very place, where he censures the wit of Plautus, 
he directs us ad Grasca exemplaria, i. e. as his cri- 
tics understand him, to Aristophanes, and the other 
writers of the old Comedy ; but such a direction in 
this place, were altogether improper, and the sup* 
position is, besides, a palpable mistake. For the 
VOL. I, p 
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Gr4»ca aempknia are leferred to onfyy as* models 
in exact versiiflcation, as the tenor of the place 
fiilly shews* And what Horaed afterwarcl? remarks 
OA the wk of PhtatQs, in acUit^on to tiie observations 
Oft tMtre, k a new and distinct criticism^ and hath 
'Xfo kind of referenee to the precedmg ctivection. 
Btit still J as I said^ Horace appears no such enemy 
to the old comic wit^ as, without the particular 
reason assigned, to have so severely condemned it. 
ThedtflficuHyis to aceount for Cicero's so peculiar 
admiration of it, and that a taste, otherwise so exact, 
as bis, should delight in the coarse humour of Plan- 
tus, and the old comedy. The case^ I believe^ was 
ibia: 

Cicero had imbibed a strong relish of the frank 
and libertine wit of the old comedy, as best suited, 
to the genius of popular eloquence ; which, thottgh 
it demands to be tempered with some urbanity, yet 
never attainjs its end so eiFectually, as when let down 
and accommodated, in some certain degree, to the 
general taste and manners of the people. This Ci- 
cero in eflfect owns, when he tells us, the main end 
of jesting at the bar [De Orat. ccxl.] is, not to ac- 
quire the credit of consummate humour, but ta 
earry the cause, ut prqficiamus aliquid : that is, t(f 
Make an impressifm on the people ; which is gene- 
rally, we know, better done by a coarser joke, than 
by thiB elfegance of refined raillery. And that this 
was the real ground of Cicero's preference of the old 
comedy to the neW, may be concluded^ not otiljf 
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from the nature of the things and hk own enamid? 
(for he was evar reckoned intemperate^ in his jests^ 
wbieh by no, means answer to the elegance of hif 
character) but is certainly collected from what Quin^ 
tilian^ in his account of it^ expresly obsejrves of the 
old comedy, Nesdo an ulla poem (past ffomerum) 
aut similior sit oratoribus, out ad oratores fg^ 
ciendos aptior. The reason^ doubtless, was, that 
strength^ Bxid prompt and eloquent freedom^ Vires 
et Jacundissima libertas, which he had before ob- 
served, so peculiarly belonged to it. 

And this, I think, will go some way towards 
clearing an embarrassing circumst^ce in the history 
of the Roman learning, which I know not, if any 
writer hath yet taken notice of. It is, . that though 
Menander and the authors of the new comedy were 
afterwards admired, as the only masters of the. 
comic drama, yet this does not appear to have be^ 
seen, or, at least, so fully acknowledged, by the 
Roman writers, till after the Augustan age; not- 
withstanding that the Roman taste was, from that 
time, visibly declining. The reason, I doubt not^ 
was, that the popular eloquence, which continued, 
in a good degree of vigour, to that time, participat- 
ing more of the freedom of the old comic banter, 
and rejecting, as improper to its end, the re6ne- 
ments of the new, insensibly depraved the public 
taste ; which, by degrees only, and not till a studied 
and cautious declamation had, by the necessary in*^ 
fluence of absolute power, succeeded to the liber^ 

p 2 
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of their old oratory^ was fully reconciled to the de- 
licacy and strict decorum of Menander's wit. Even 
ihe case of Terence, which, at first aight, might 
seem to bear hard against it, confirms this account. 
This poet, struck with the supreme elegance of 
Menander's manner, and attempting too soon, be- 
fore the public taste was sufficiently formed for it^ 
to bring it on the stage, had occasion for all the 
credit, his noble patrons could give him, to support 
himself against the popular clamour. What was 
the object of that clamour y we learn from a curious 
passage in one of his prologues, where his adversary 
is made to object, 

Quas — -fecit — -Jubulas 
Tenui esse oratione et scriptura levi. 

Prol. ad Phorm. 

The sense of which is not, as his commentators 
have idly thought, that his style was low and 
triflings for this could never be pretended, but that 
his dialogue was insipid^ and his characters, and, 
in general, his whole composition, withottt that 
comic heightening, which their vitiated tastes re- 
quired. This further appears from those common 
verses of Caesar, where, characterizing the genius of 
Terence's plays, as devoid of this comic spirit, he 
calls them lenia scripta : 

Lenibus atque utinam scriptis adjuncta foret vis 
,. CoMiCA : 

. words, which are the clearest comment on the lines 
in question. 
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But this famous judgment of Caesar deserves to 
be scrutinized more narrowly. For it may be said 
'^ that by vis comica I suppose him to mean the 
comic drollery of the old and middle comedy; 
whereas it is more probable he meant the elegant 
but high humour of the best writers of the new^ 
particularly of Menander ; why else doth he call 
Terence, " Dimidiate Menander?'' There is the 
more force in this objection, because VAe elegant but 
high humour, here mentioned^ is of the truest merit 
in comedy ; and because iMenander, of whom the 
ancients speak so honourably, and whom we only 
know by their encomiums, may be reasonably 
thought to have excelled in it. What occurs in an- 
swer to it, is this. 

1. The Ancients are generally allowed to have 
had very little of what we now understand by comic 
humour. Lucian is the ^rst, indeed the only one, 
who hath properly left us any considerable specimens 
of it. And he is almost modern with regard to the 
writers under consideration. But, 

2. That Menander and the writers of the new 
comedy did not e^cel in it, is probable for these 
reasons. 

1 . The most judicious critic of antiquity, when 
he is purposely considering the excellencies of 
the Greek comedians, and, what is more, expo- 
sing the comparative deficiencies of the Roman, 
says not a word of it. He thinks, indeed, that 
Terence'Sy which yet he pronounces to be most 
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degant, is but the faintest shadow of the Greek, 
comedy. But then his Ireason is, qxwd sermo ipse 
Rtmmnus non recipere videatvr illam solis conces^ 
iam Atiicis venerem. [L. x. ^.] It seems then as 
if the main defect, which this critic observed in Te- 
rence's comedy, was a want of that inexplicable 
grace of langU2^e, which so peculiarly belonged to 
the Greeks ; a grace of so subtle a nature thgit even 
they could only catch it in one dialect — quando 
^am ne Greed quidem in alio genere linguoe non 
ohtinuerint. [lb.]" 

2. Some of Terence's plays may be almost said 
to' be direct translations from Menander. And the 
comic humour, supposed in the objection, being of 
the truest taste, no reason can be imagined why the 
poet should so industriously avoid to transfuse this 
last and highest grace into his comedy. Especially 
since the popular cry against him proceeded from 
bence, that he was wanting in comic pleasantry ; a 
manty which by a stricter attention to this virtue of 
his great original, supposing Menander toTiave been 
possessed of it, he might so easily haye supplied. 
And lest it should be thought he omitted to do' this, 
as not conceiving any thing of this virtue, or as not 
approving it, we find in him, but rarely indeed^ 
some delicate touches, which approach as nearly at 
any thing in antiquity to this genuine comic hu- 
mour. Of which kind is that in the Hecyra : 

Turn tu igifur nihil adtulisti hue plus und sen^ 
tentid ? 
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For tbese recbscmB I should suppose that Menondir 
jand the writers of' the new comedy, from fifaona 
Tereoce copied^ had little of this beauty. - 

But what dhaU we «ay th&[k to Caosai's dimidiutie 
Menander? It refers, I hdieve, solely to what 
Quiotilian^ as we have seen, observed^ that, with 
all his emulation of Attic el^aoee, he w^s vmahle, 
through the native sttjibboronesB of the iLatin toogw, 
io come up to the Oreek comedy* The very tat 
of Cassar leads to this meanii]^. 

Tu quoque, tu in summis, 6 dimidiate Menander, 
Ponerisy et merito, puki s£RMONts amator. 

His excellence consisted in the purity and urba" 
mty of his expression^ in which praise if he ^till fell 
short of his master, the fault was not in him, but 
the intractability of his language. And in this view 
Caesar's address carries with it the highest complin 
ment. Quintilian had said in relation to this point, 
Vix levem consequimur umbram. ButCeesar, in a 
fond admiration of his merit, cries out, 

Tu qtioque^ tu in summiSi 6 dimidiate M£*- 

NANDER. 

His censure of him is delivered in the following 
lines : 

Lenibus atfue utinam scriptis adjunctaforet vis 
Comica, ut asquato virtvs polleret Jumore 
Cum Grofcis, aeque in Mc despectus parte Jaceres ; 
Unum Iwe ntaceror et doleo tibi deesse^ Terenti. 
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Which, ^gBiiiy gives no countenance to the suppa« 
sition of Menander's excelling in comic humour. 
For he doed not say, that with the addition of this 
talent he had equalled MenandeVj but in general, 
the Gr££ks — oequato virtus poller et honor e cum 
Gr^cis. And this was what occasioned Caesar's 
regret. He wished to see him unite all the merits of 
the Greek comedy. As far as the Liatin tongue would 
permit, he had shewn himself a master of the elegance 
of theneu;. What he further required in him was the 
strong wit and satyr of the old. His favourite had 
then rivalled, in every praise, the Greek writers. 

And, if this be admitted, nothing hinders but 
that by vis comica Caesar may be understood to 
mean (how consistently with the admired urbanity 
of Terence is not the question) the comic pleasantry 
of the middle or old comedy. 

The thing indeed could hardly be otherwise. 
For Plautus, who chiefly copied from the middh ' 
comedy, had, by the drollery of his wit, and the 
buffoon pleasantry of his scenes, so enchanted the 
people as to continue the reigning favourite of the 
stage, even long after Afranius and Terence had ap- 
peared on it. Nay the humour continued through 
the Augustan age®, when, as we learn from Horace, 
in many parts of his writings, the public applause 
still followed Plautus ; in whom though himself 

o And no wonder^ when/ as Suetonius tells us^ the empenii^ 
himself w^ so delighted with the old comedy, {[c. S^J 
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€ouId see many faults, yet he does not aj^ar to 
have gone so far, as, upon the whole, to give tlyd 
preference to Terence. Afterwards indeed the case 
altered. Paterculus admires ; and Plutarch and. 
Quintilian are perfectly charmed : ita ormiem vitas 
imaginem expresdt, ita est omnibus I'ebuSj personis^ 
affectibtis accommodatus. This character, one would 
think, should have fitted him also for a complete 
model to the orator. And this, as might be etX- 
pected, was Quintilian's opinion. For, though fee 
saw, as appears from the passage already quotedf 
that the writers of the old comedy were^ in fact, ibe 
Mkest to orators^ and the most proper to form them 
to the practice of the Forum, yet, in admiration of 
the absolute perfection of Menander's manner^ and 
criticising him by the rules of a just and accurate 
rhetoric, and not at all in the views of a practical 
orator, he pronounces him to be a complete pattern 
of oratorial excellence : vet unus, diligenter leutus^ 
ud cuncta ejfficienda sufficiat, 1. x. c. !• Yet Ci- 
cero, it seems, thought otherwise ; for he scarcely, 
as I remember, mentions the name of Menander in 
his rhetorical books, though he is very large ia 
commending the authors of the old Greek comedy. 
The reason was unquestionably that we have beea 
explaining: The delicate observance of decorum, 
for which this poet was so famous, in omnibus mire 
custoditur ab hoc poet a decorum, rendered him an 
unfit model for a popular speaker, especially m 
jRome, where an orator was much more likely to 
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carry his point by the vis comica, the broader mirth 
of Aristophanes, or Plautus, than by the delicate 
railleries, and exquisite paintings of Menandefr, or 
Terence. 

273- Si modo ego et vos Scimus inurbanum 
LEPiDO SEPONERE DicTO.] It WRS vcry late ere the 
ancients became acquainted with this distinction. 
Indeed it does not appear, they ever possessed it in 
that supreme degree^ which might have been ex- 
pected from their exquisite discernment in other 
instances. Even Horace himself, though his pic- 
tures of life are commonly the most delicate, and 
wrought up in the highest beauty of humour, yet, 
when he affects the plaisant^ and purposely aim^ at 
the comic style and manner, is observed to sink 
beneath himself extremely. The truth is, there 16 
something low, and what the French call grossiery 
in the whole cast of ancient wit ; which is rather a 
kind of rude, illiberal satire, than a just and tem- 
jjerate ridicule, restrained by the exact rules of 
civility and good sense. This a celebrated writer, 
who seems willing to think the most favourably of 
the ancient wits, in effect owns, when, after quoting 
certain instances of their raillery, he says, Ces ex- 
^mplesy quoique Difs et bans en leur genre, ont 
quelque chose de trop dur; qtii ne s^accommoderoit 
fas h ndtre maniere de vivre ; et ce seroit ce que 
ffivm appellons rompre en visiers, que de dire en face 
'iji^s veritez au^si forts que celles-la. [Rec. de bons 
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Coxites et de bons Mots, p, 89.] This rudeness, 
complained of, appears in nothing more evident, thaa 
in their perpetual banter on corporal infirmities, 
which runs through all the wits both of Greece and 
Rome. And to shew us, that this was not a practice, 
they allowed themselves in against rule, Cicero men- 
tions corporal infirmities [DeOr. 1. ii. c. 59.] as one 
of the most legitimate sources of the ridiculous. 
Est deformitatis et corporis vitiorum satis hella 
materies. And in another place, Valde ridentur 
etiam imagines^ quce fere in deformitatem, aut.in 
aliquod vitium corporis dticuntur cum similitudine 
turptaris, &c. [ib. c. 66.] And this, which is very 
remarkable, though they saw the absurdity of it, as 
a{^)ears from the answer of Lamia, recorded by 
Cicero, to a joke of this kind, Non potui mihi for^ 
mam ipse Jingere^ [ib. c. 65.] The universal pre- 
valence of a practice so absurd in itself, and seen by 
themselves to be so, in the two politest states of the 
old world, must needs have sprung from some very 
general, 2Lnd potverfut cause; which, because it hath 
not, that I know of, been considered by any writer, 
I shall here attempt ' to open and explane. The 
subject is curious, and would require a volume to do 
it justice. I can only hint at the principal reasons, 
which appear to me to have been these. 

I. The free and popular government of those 
states. This, preserving an equality of condition, and 
thereby spreading a fearlessness and independency 
through all ranks find orders of men, of course pro- 
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duced and indulged the utmost freedem of expression, 
uninfluenced by hopes of favour, and unawed by fear 
of personal offence; the two sources, froin whence 
the civility of a more cautious ridicule is derived. 
Now of all the species of raillery, the most natural 
and obvious to a people unrestrained by these causes, 
is ever the coarsest^ such as that on corporal defor- 
niitie3 ; as appears from its prevailing every where, 
in all forms of government, among the lowest of the 
people, betwixt whom those causes never subsist. 
But this reason involves in it some particulars, which 
deserve to be considered. 1- The orators , who 
catched it from the constitution themselves, contri- 
buted in their turn to forward and help on this dis- 
position to uncivilized mirth. For, the form of their 
government requiring immediate, and almost con- 
tinual, applications to the people ; and the nature of 
such applications giving frequent exercise to their 
wit, it Avas natural for them to suit it to the capacities 
of their auditory ; if indeed they had seen better 
themselves. Thus we find the orators in the Forum, 
even in the later times, of the Roman republic, expo- 
sing their adversary to the broad mirth of the popu- 
lace, by enlarging on his low stature, ugly Jhce^ 
or distorted chin. Instances of which may be met 
with in Cicero's treatise De oratore; and even, as 
hath been observed, in some orations and other pieces 
of Cicero himself. 2. From the Forum the humour 
insensibly spread amongst all prdprs, and particu- 
larly, amongst the writer?; for the stage, where it was 
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kept up in its full vigour, or rather heightened to a 
further extravagance, the laughter of the people 
being its more immediate and direct aim. But,4:he 
stage not only conformed, as of course it wduld, to 
the spirit of the times (which, for the reason already 
given, were none of the most observant of decorum) 
but, as we shall also find, it had perhaps the greatest 
influence in producing and forming that sphdt 
itself. This will appear, if we recollect, in few 
words, the lise^ progress, and character of the a«- 
cient stage. "^ • 

The Greek drama, we know, had its origin from 
the loose, licentious raillery of the rout of Bacchus^ 
indulging to themselves the freest sallies of taunt and 
invective, as would best suit to lawless natures, 
inspirited by festal mirth, and made extravagant by 
wine. Hence arose, and with a character answering 
to this original, the satyric drama; the spirit of 
which was afterwards, in good measure, revived and 
continued in the old comxidy, and itself preserved, 
though with considerable alteration in the form, 
through all the several periods of the Greek stage ; 
even when tragedy, which arose out of it, was brought 
to its last perfection. Much the same may be ob- 
served of the Roman drama, which, we are told, 
had its rise in the unrestrained festivity of the rustic 
youth. This gave occasion ta their Satyras^ that is, 
inedleysV)f an irregular form, acted for the diversion 
of the people. And, when afterwards Li vius Andro- 
nicus had, by a further reform, reduced these Satprce 
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into regular tragedies, another species of bnflbon 
ridicule was cultivated, under the name of AtelianoB 
Jabulas ; which, according to Diomedes* character 
of them, were replete with jocular witticisms, and 
very much resembled the Greek satyrs. Dictisjo^ 
cularibus refertce^ similes fere sunt satyrids faha-- 
lis Grcecorum. These were ever after retained, and 
annexed to their most regular dramatic entertain-* 
ments in Rome, just as the sAtyirs were in Greece ; 
and this (as was seen in its place) though much pain» 
was taken to reform, if not wholly remove, them* 
But to shew how strong the passion of the Romans 
was for this rude illiberal banter, even the licentious 
character of the Atellanes did not fully satisfy them ; 
but, as if they were determined to stick to their 
genuine rusticity, they continued the Satyrce them- 
selves, under the name of Exodia^ that is farces of 
the grossest and most absurd composition; which, 
to heighten the mirth of the day, were commonly 
interwoven with the Atellane pieces. The reason of 
the continuance of such ribaldry in the politest ages 
of Greece and Rome hath been inquired into. At 
present it appears, what effect it must necessarily 
have upon the public taste. 

II. Another cause connected with the foregoing, 
and rising out of it, seems to have been the festal 
licence of particular seasons, such as the Dionysia 
and Panathencea, amongst the Greeks; and the 
Bacchanalia and Saturnalia, at Rome* These 
latter, it is observable^ were continued to the latest 
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period of the Roman empire, preserving in them an 
image, as well of the frank and libertine wit of their 
old stage, as of the original equality and indepen- 
dency of their old tinies. Quintilian thinks, that, 
with some regulation, good use might have been 
made ctf these seasons of licence, for the eultivating 
a just spirit of raillery in the orators of his time* 
As it was^ there is no doubt, they helped much to 
vitiate and deprave it. His words are these : Quin 
illas ipsce^ quce dicta sunt ac vocantur, quas certia 
diebus Jhsice liceniice dicere solebanitis, si paulum 
adhibita ratione Jinger^ntur, aut aliquid in his se^ 
rium quoque esset admixtum, plurimum poterunt 
utilifatis qfferre: quce nuncjuvenumy aut sibi luden- 
Hum exercitatio est. [Quint. 1. iv. c. 3.] Besides, 
in Greece, the jester was a character by profession, 
necessary to the pleasantry of private feasts, and, as 
we learn from the fine satyr in Xenophon's Sympo^ 
stum, even in that polite age, welcome to all com- 
paniesP. 

P This 13 farther confirmed from Lucian^ who> in the descrip^ 
tion of a spleiuiid feast in his AA£KTPT(2N^ and in the Sym" 
posmm of his AATIieAI^ brings in the rEAOTOnoiOI as necessarjf 
attendants on the entertainment. — ^But the reader will not take 
what is saici of the fine satyr of Xenophon*s Symposium, who hath 
not obserred, that this sort of compositions, which were in great 
credit with the ancients, are of the nature of dramas, H0IKO1 
AOrot, as Aristotle would call them. In which the dialogists, 
who are real personages as in the old comedy, give a lively, and 
MCHBCtiiiiet exaggerated expression of their own characters. Under 
this idea of a Symposium we are prepared to expect bad characteic 
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From these reasons I think it riot difficult tt> 
account for the coarseness of ancient wit. The free 
genius of the Greek aod Roman constitution was 
unquestionably its main spring and support. But, 
when this character of their government was seconded 
by the freedom of their demagogues, the petulance 
of the stage, and the uncontrouled licence of recur- 
ring festival solemnities, it was no wonder, the 
illiberal manner so thoroughly infected all ranks and 
degrees of the people, as by no after diligence and 
refinement wholly to be removed. And this theory 
is indeed confirmed hyjact. For, when now the 

ns well as good. Nothing in the kind of cpmpositipn itself con* 
fined the writer to the latter; 2nd the decorum of sl festal com>€r^ 
sation, which^ in a republic especially^ would have a mixture of 
satyr in it, seemed to demand the former. We see ^hen the un- 
doubted puqjose of Xenophon in the persons of his jester and 
Syracusianj and of Plato, in those of Aristophanes and some 
others. Where we may farther take notice, that, to prevent 
the abuse and misconstruction, to which these personated dis- 
courses are ever liable, Socrates is brought in to correct the loose** 
ness of them, in both dialogues, and in some measure doth the 
office of the dramatic chorus, bonis favbndi. But it is the lcs9 
strange that the moderns have not apprehended the genius of 
these Symposia, when Athenaeus, who professedly criticises them, 
and one would think, had a better opportunity of knowing their 
real character, hath betmyed the grossest ignorance about 
them. — I can' but just hint these things, which might afibrd 
curious i;natter for a dissertation. But enough is ssdd to let the 
intelligent reader into the true secret of these convivial dialogues, 
and to explane the ground of the encomiimi-here passed upoA 
4)ne of them. 
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tjrntony of one' man had ingrossed the power^ atid 
oppressed theliberties^ of Greece, their stage rerfined^ 
their wit polished, and Menander wrote. Awd 
though a thorough reform was never made in the 
Roma^ stage, partly, as Quintilian thinks, from the 
intractability of iheir language, btit chiefly, it m^f 
be, as to the point in question, from the long con- 
tinuance of their rude fitrcical shews, yet something 
like this app^rs to have followed upon the loss of their 
freedom ; as is plain from the improved delicacy of 
their later critics ; who, as Quintilian and Plutarch; 
are very profuse in their encomiums on Menandei^, 
and the new confiedy ; whereas we find little said of 
it by thfe Augustan writers, who seem generalty to 
have preferred the coarser wit and pleasantry of the 
old. The state of modern wit too confirms this 
account. For it has grown up, for the most part, 
under limited monarchies, in which their scenicsri 
entertainments w6re ftiore moderate, or for pta;itr rea- 
sons must less afiect the public taste. Whenever 
therefore a tirni for letters has prevailed, a poignaWt^ 
but liberal kind of w^it hath generally sprung up' with 
it. Where it is worth observing, the growing 
tyranny in some states hath either extinguished it 
intirely, or refined it into an- dominate and timid 
delicacy, as the growing licentiousness in others 
hath sunk it into a rude and brutal coarseness; whilst - 
b a due mixture of liberty and letters, we have seen 
it acquire a proper temperameilt at home, atid, a!s 
managed by our best writers, exhibit a specimen 
voL*i* a 
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of that strongs yet elegant ridicule;, which hath 
never yet been equalled by any other nation in the 
world. 

« 

275. Ignotum tragicae genus invenisse ca- 
MENAE, &c.] The poet, having just remarked the 
negligence of the Roman writers, in two or three 
instances, and, at the same time recommended to 
them the superior care and accuracy of the Greeks 
(all which is elegantly preparatory to the last divi- 
sion of the epistle) proceeds in a short view of the 
Greek drama, to insinuate, as well the successful 
pains of the Greek writers, as the real state of the 
Roman stage; the complete glory of which could 
only be expected, as immediately follows, from a 
spirit of diligence and correctness. As this whole 
connexion is clear and easy, so is the peculiar me- 
thod, in which it is conducted, extremely proper. 
!• To shew, how great the advantage of their situa- 
tion was over that of the Greeks, he observes, that 
the latter had the whole constitution of the drama to 
invent and regulate; which yet, by the application and 
growing experience of their poets, was soon effected ; 
their tragedy, all xude and shapeless, as it was, in the 
cart of Thespis, appearing in its just form and pro- 
portion on the stage of iEschylus; and their comedy 
also (which, from that time^ began to be cultivated) 
asserting its proper character, and, but for the culpa- 
ble oniission of a chorus, reaching the full extent and 
perfection of its kind. 
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2. To shew, what still remained to them, he brings 
down the history of tragedy no lower than iSschylus ; 
under whom it received its due form and all the essen- 
tials of its nature, yet still wanted, to its absolute per- 
fection, the further accuracy aiid correctness of a So- 
phocles. And, for their comedy, he hints the prin- 
cipal defect of that ; its, omission, after the manner of 
the hew comedy, of the chorus. There is great ad- 
dress in this conduct. The censure also implied in it, 
is perfectly just. For, I4 the character of the Ro- 
man tragedy, in the times of Horace, was exactly that 
of iSschylus. iEschylus, says Quintilian, was the 
first, " qui protulit tragoedias,'^ i. e. who composed 
true legitimate tragedies, sublimis et gravis et gran- 
diloquiLs saspe usque ad vitium ; sed rudis in pleris- 
que et incornpositus [L, x. c. i.] the very descrip- 
tion, which Horace gives [2 Ep. i. 165.] of the 
Roman tragedy, 

riatura sublimis et acer^ 
Nam spirat tragicum satis etfeliciter audet ; 
Sed turpem putat inscitus m^tuitque lituram. 

2. The state of their comedy, as managed by 
their best writers, Afranius and Terence, was, in- 
deed, much more complete; yet wanted the chorus, 
which, in the judgment of the poet, it seems, was 
equally necessary to the perfection of this, as 6f tha 
other drama. 

3. But the application is made in express teems. 

Nil intentatum nostri liquere poeta^, &c. 

Ql2 
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t. e. our ports, as wtelf as the Greek, hatid, in sofec 
degree, applied themselves to improve and! regulate 
the stage. In particular, a fete inndvatten, in taichig 
their Subjects, both of tragedy and comedy, from 
domestic facts, is highly to be appfeud^d. Theft sole 
disadvantage is, a neglect or contempt cfthat labour 
and accuracy^ which gave the last perfection to the 
Greek scene. 

After this clear and natural' exposition of the coti- 
nexion of these lines, all the difficulties, that hav« 
been fotmd in them by certatn great critics, vanish 
of themselves. And the reader now sees (what tiie 
sagacious Heinsius thought impossible to be shewn) 
an AxoXaflrav, or consistent, natural order in this part 
of the epistle ; which was in imminent dan^r of 
losing all its grace and beauty, by the wild trans- 
positions of that critic. 

578. Post hunc personae pallaegiue, &c.] M. 
DaQier hath here puzzled himself with a difficulty 
of his own raisings He wonders, that Horace should 
omit, in this history, the other improvements of j^s- 
chyius, mentioned by Aristotle, and that Aristotle, 
in his turn, should omit those, mentioned by Horace* 
The truth is, neither of them intended a complete 
account of the improvements of the Greek stage ; but 
only so much of them, as Was necessary to the views 
of each. Aristotle, treating of the interfial constitu • 
tion of the drama, speaks of such changes, made in it 
by iEschylus, as respected that end, Horace, tfeat- 
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9g in general of itf^/brm, im perfected by the paim 
$n^ application of Uie^saine poet, selects those improve^ 
jg^erits only, which contrast best to the rude essays of 
Thespis^ and, \vhile they imply the rest, exhibit trar 
gedy, as it were, in her proper person, on the stage. 
The reader fipels the ^fkot of this in the poetry. 

S68. V^h aVl VKAKtHXTA^, V£L QAJl POCUERE 

TOGATAs.] There bath been u^^ch difficuky here 
in settling a very plain point. The c[ue6tion is^ 
whether praetextas mews tragedy , 9r a ^peciies of 
comedy ? The answer is very clear from Diomeded^ 
who$e account is, in ^hort^ this. ^' ^ T^gata^ is a 
^^ general t^m for all sorts of Latia plays, adopting 
^^ the Roman customs and dresses ; as Palliaias is, 
^' for all, adopting the GrsBcian. Of iheTogcitce, the 
^^ several * species are, 1 . Prastextay or PrcetextQta, 
^^ in which Roman kings and gen^als were intro- 
^^ duced, and is so called, because the prcetextavf^ 
^^ the distinguishing habit of such persons. 2. To- 
^^ bemaria, frequently called ^ Togata, though that 
^ word, as we have seen, had properly a larger 
f' sense. 3. AtelUma. 4* Planipedis** He next 
marks the difference of these several sorts of Togata, 
from the similar, corresponding ones of the P^^ 
iiatGe^ which are these: " 1. ^Tragqjdia, abso- 
^Mutely so styled, a. ^domodia, 3. ^Satyri. 
<* 4. ^ Mi/xojp." [These fojir sorts of the paUiatee 
were also probably in use at Rome; certainly, at 
least, the two fornier.3 It appears then from hence^ 
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ih^tprastextata was properly the Ronian tragedy. 
But he adds, *^ Togata prcetextafa a tragcedia 
differtf and it is also said, to be only like trch 
gedy^ tragcedice similis.'' What is this difference 
and this likeness ?' The explanation follows. " ^ He- 
^^ roes are introduced 'in tragedy , such as Orestes, 
" Chryses, and the like. In the prcefextata, Bni- 
*' tus, Decius^ or Marcellus.** So then we see, when 
Graecian characters were introduced, it was called 
simply tragosdia ; when Ronian, prcetextata ; yet 
both, tragedies. Thesoledifferencelayinthepefsons 
being foreign or domestic. The correspondence 
in every other respect was exact. The same is ob- 
served of the Roman comedy ; when it adopted 
^ Greek characters, it was called ' comcedia ; when 

Roman, ^^ Togata Tahernaria^ or ^ Togata^ sim- 

* 

ply. That the reader may assure himself of the 
fiddity of this account, let him take it at large, in 
the Grammarian's own words. '^ ^Togatae fabulse 
*' dicuntur, quae scriptae sunt secundum ritus et 
*' habitus hominum togatorum, id est, Romanorum 
*^ (Toga namque Romana est), sicut Graecas fabulas 
'' ab habitu seque palliatas Varro ait nominari. 
** ^Togatas autem cum sit generale nomen, speci- 
aliter tamen pro tabernariis, non modo communis 
error osurpat, sed et poetae. — ^Togatarum fabula- 
^^ rum ^species tot fere sunt, quot et palliatarum. 
Nam prima species est togatarum, quae praetex- 
tatae dicuntur, in quibus imperatorum negotia 
*^ agebantur et publica, et reges Romani vel duces 
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** inducuntur, personarum et argumentorum subli- 
^' mitate* tragoediis similes: Praetextata& autein ' 
dicutitur, quia fere regum vel magistratuum, 
qui praetexta utuntur, in hujusmodi febulis acta 
comprehenduntur. Secunda species togatarum, 
*^ quae tabernariae dicuntirr, humilitate personarum 
** et argumentorum similitudine ^comoediis pares — 
*' Tertia species est febularura latinarum, quae — 
" Atellanae dictae sunt, similes ^satyricis fabulis, 
*^ Graecis. Quarta species est planipedis, Graece 
** dicitur 7M7jxo<?. — ^Togata praetextata, a ^tragoedia 
*^ difiert. In tragoedia ^ heroes introducuntur. Pa- 
cuvius tragcedias nqminibus heroicis scripsit Ores- 
ten, Cresten, Chrysen, et his similia. Item Ac- 
*^ cius. In praetextata autem scribitur, Brutus, vel 
** Decius, vel Marcellus. ^^Togata tabernaria ^ 
" ^comcedia differt, quod in ^comoediaGraeci ritus 
*^ inducuntur, personaeque Graecae, Laches, Sostrata, 
" In ilia vero Latinae." [L. iii. c. de Com. et Trag, 
diff.] With this account of Diomedes agrees per- 
fectly that of Festus; from which, however, M. 
Dacier draws a very different conclusion. " Toga- 
" tarum duplex est genus : praetextarum — et taber- 
*^ nariarum.*** His inference is, that praetextatae, 
as being a species of the togatae, must needs be co- 
medies ; not considering that togata is here a gene- 
ric term, comprehending under it all the several 
species both of the Roman tragedy and comedy. 
After what hath been said, and especially, after the 
full and decisive testimony of Diomedes, there can 
no longer be any doubt about the meaning of prce^ 



textas ; and one must be wrpnzed to iSnd M. Ba^ 
cier prefacing his long note on this place in the fol«» 
lowing important manner : &est un des. plus diffi- 
dies passages d^ Horace^ et peutitre celui qu'il est 
le plus mal ais^ d^eclaircir a cause da peu de lur 
miere que nous tfonnent les auteurs Latins sur tout 
ce qui regarde leurs pieces de theatre. 

281. SUCCESSIT VETUS HIS CoMOEDIA, &C.] t, e* 

Comedy began to be cultivated and improved from ' 
the time that tragedy had obtained its end, fcr^ff 
Ttv iaxrnls ^oorii/, under -3Eschylu8. There is no 
feason to suppose, with some critics, that Horace 
meant to date its origin from hence. The suppo- 
sition is, in truth, contradicted by experience and 
the order of things. For, as a celebrated French 
writer observes, " Le talent d^imiter^ qui nous est 
naturelj notis porte plutdt a la comedie qui roule 
sur des chases de ndtre connoissance qu^a la Tra- 
gedicy qui prend des sujets plus ^loign^ de.Vusage 
commun ; et en effet, en Gr^ce aussi Men. qu^en 
France, la Comedie est Vainh de la tragedief 
jiHist. du Theat. Franc, par M. de Fpntenelle.] 
The latter part of this assertion is clear from the 
piece referred to ; and the other, which respects 
Greece, seems countenanced by Aristotle himself 
\yjip. tyoiijr. ^, £.] 'Tis true. Comedy, though its 
rise be every >vhere, at least, as early as that of 
tragedy, is perfected much later. Menander, we 
know, appeared long after ^schylus. And, though 
the French tragedy, to speak with Aristotle^ ^fX^- 
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T^ UuyF^g ^iHTtu in the h^pda of Corneilie, this can- 
]>ot be said of their comedy^ which was forced to 
wait for a MoHere, before it arrived at thait pitch of 
perfection. But then this is owing to the superior 
difficulty of the cQOiic drama. Nor is it any objec- 
tion that the contrary of this happened at Rome. 
For the Romans^ when they appUed thanselres in 
earnest to the stage, had not to invent, but to imi- 
tate or rather translate, the perfect models of 
Greece. And it chanced, for reasons which 1 shall 
not stay to deduce, that their poets had better suc- 
cess in copying their comedy , than tragedy. 

284. TuRPiTER OBTicuiT — '] Evidently because, 
though th^jtis nocendi was taken away, yet that 
was no good reason, why the chorus should entirely 
cease. M. Dacier mistakes the matter. Le chceur 
se tilt ignominiettsement, parceque la loi Teprima 
W licence^ et que ce Jut, A proprement parler, la 
loi qui le barmit ; ce qu Horace regarde comme ime 
espece de JUtrissure. Properly speaking, the law 
only abolished the i^Imse of the chorus. The igno- 
miny lay in dropping the entire use of it, on ac* 
count of this restraint. Horace was of opinion, 
that the chorus ought to have been retained, though 
the state had abridged it of the licence, it so much 
delighted in, of an illimited, and intemperate satyr. 
Sublatus chorus fuit, says Scaliger, cujus illoj vv- 
dentur esse prascipuce partes^ ut potissimum qucs 
liberet, Icederent. 
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286. Nec minimum merubre decus vestigia 
Grjeca Aosi deserehe et celebrare dqmestica 
FACTA.] This judgment of the poet^ recommending 
domestic subjects, as fittest for the stage, may be 
inforced from many obvious reasons. As 1 • that it 
renders the drama infinitely more affecting: and 
this on many accounts, l. As a subject, taken from 
our own annals, must of course carry with it an air 
of greater probability, at least to the generality of 
the people, than one borrowed from those of any 
other nation. 2. As we all find a personal interest 
in the subject. 3. As it of course afifords the best 
and easiest opportunities of catching our minds, by 
frequent references to our manners, prejudices, and 
customs. And of how great importance this is, 
may be learned from hence, that, even in the exhi- 
bition of foreign characters, dramatic writers have 
found themselves obliged to sacrifice truth and pro- 
bability to the humour of the people, and to dress 
tip their personages, contrary to their own better 
judgment, in somfe degree according to the mode 
and manners of their respective countries^. And 

<i *^ L etude ^gale des pontes de difKrens teihs k plaire a leurs 
" spectateurSj a encore infliie dans la maniere de peindre les cha- 
** racters. Ceiix qui paroissent sur la scene Anglbise, Espagnole, 
" Fi-an^oise, sont' plus Anglois, Espagnole, ou Francois que 
" Grecs ou Roraains, en un mot que ce qu'ils doivent $tre. II 
*' ne faut qu'en pen disceniement pour s*appercevoir que nos 
•* C^ars et nos Achilles, en gards^nt m(^me une partie de leur 
" caractere -primitif, pi ennent droit de naturalite da^is le pais 
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4. as the writer himself, irom an intimate acquaint-- 
ance with the character and geniqs of his own na* 
tion, will be more likely to draw the manners with 
•life and spirit. 

II. Next, which should ever be one great point 
in view, it renders the drama more generally useful 
in its moral destination. For, it being conversant 
about domestic acts, the great instruction of the 
fable more sensibly affects us ; and the characters 
exhibited, firom the part we take in their good or ill 
qualities, will more probably influence our conduct. 

III. Lastly, this judgment will deserve the 
greater regard, as the conduct recommended was, 
in fact, the practice of our great models, the Greek 
writers ; in whose plays, it is observable, there is 
scarcely a single scene, which lies out of the con- 
fines of Greece. 

• But, notwithstanding these reasons, the practice 
hath, in all times, been but little followed. The 
Romans, after some few attempts in this way (from 
whence the poet took the occasion of delivering it 
as a dramatic precept), soon relapsed into thei r old 
use ; as appears from Seneca's, and the titles of 
other plays, written in, or after the Augustan age. 
Succeeding times continued the same attachment to 

^' oil ils sont transplantez^.semblables a ces portraits^ qui sorlent 
de la main d'un peintre Flaxxiand, Itaiien, ou Francois, et 
qui portent Tempreinte du pais. On veut plaire k sa nation, 

" et rien ne plait taht que la resemblance de maniercs et de 

''genie." [P. Brumoy, vol. i. p. 200.] 
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Grecian, with the addition of an equal fondneat for 
Roman, subjects. The reason in both ii^taiiees 
hath been ever the same: th)at strong^ and ^flj 
prejudice, approaching somewhat to adoratipp, ii| 
favour of the illustrious names of those two great 
states. The account of this matter is very easy ; for 
their writings, as they furnish the business of our 
younger, and the amusement of our riper, years, 
and more especially make the study of all those, 
who devote themselves to poetry and the stage, i|hr 
sensibly infix in us an excessive veneration for all 
affairs in which they were concerned ; insomuch 
that no other subjects or events seem considerable 
enough, or rise, in any proportion, to our ideas of the 
dignity of the tragic scene, but such as time find long 
admiration have consecrated in the annals of their 
story. Our Shakespeare was, I think, the first that 
broke through this bondage of classical superstition. 
And he owed this felicity, as he did some others, 
to his want of what is called the advantage of a 
learned education. Thus uninfluenced by the 
weight of early prepossession, he struck at once into 
the road of nature and common sense : and without 
designing, without knowing it, hath left us in his 
historical plays, with all their anomalies, an exacter 
resemblance of the Athenian stage, than is any 
where to be found in its most professed admirers and 
copyists. 

I will only add, that, for the more successful 
execution of this rule of celebrating domestic acts. 
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much will depend on the sera, from whenoe the 
subject is taken. Time9 too remote have almost 
the s^me ineonvehiences, and none of the adran* 
tages^ which attend the ages of Greece and Rome. 
And^ for those of later date, they are too much 
familiarized to us, and have not as yet acquired that 
venerable cast and air, which tragedy demands^ and 
age only can give. There is no fixing this point 
wiA precTsioR. In the general, that aera is the fit- 
test for the poet's purpose, which, thougji fresh 
enough in our minds to warm and interest us in th« 
event of the action, is yet at so great a distance 
from the present times, as to have lost all those 
mean and disparaging circumstances, which una- 
voidably adhere to recent deeds, and, in some mea- 
sure, sink the noblest modem transactions to the 
level of on£nary life. 



^5. Ingenium MisERA, &c.] Scepe audivt poe- 
tarn boTtum nemiriem (id quod a Democrito et Pla- 
torn in scriptis relictum esse dicuntj sine inflam^ 
matione animorum existere posse et sine qtwdam 
qfflatu quasi fur oris. [Cic. De orat. 1. ii- c. xlvi.] 
And so Petronius, prcecipitandus liber spiriius^ 
utfurentis animi vaticinatio appareat. [c. cxviii.J 
Arid to the same purpose every good critic, ancient 
OF modern. But who can endure the grimace of 
tiiose minute genii, who, beqause the truly in- 
^rred, in the ravings of the fit, are touched with 
the flame and fury of enthusiasm, must, therefore. 
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with a tame^ frigid fancy, be laying claim to the 
same fervent and fiery raptures ? The fate of these 
aspirants to divinity is that iv^striav iauroig honSyreg, 
4 ^ax^svstnu^ aXXa ts-ai^tforii/ [Longin. TSfeq. tK|/.. 
Tjti.i}jx. ;f .] And Quintilian opens the mystery of 
the whole matter : Quo quisque ingenio minus valet ^^ 
hoc se magis attollere et dilatare conatur : ut sta- 
tura brieves in digitos erigunfur et plura infirm 
minantur. Nam tumidos et corruptos et tinnulos 
et qiwcunque alio cacozeliie genere peccantes, cer- 
ium habeo, nan virium^ sed infiji^nitatis vitio labo- 
rare : ut corpora non robore, sed valetudine in* 
fiantur : et recto itinere lapsi plerumque divertunt. 
[L. ii. c. 3.] 

298. Bona pars non ungues, .&c.][ The con- 
stant and pitiful affectation of the race before spo-. 
ken of, who, with the modesty of laying claim to 
the things will be sure not to omit the sign^ and 
80, fix)m fancying an inspiration, they have not 
come to adopt every foppery, that has ever dis- 
graced it in those who have, 

308. Quid deceat, gluid non:J Nihil est dif- 
Jicilius quam, quid deceat, videre. U^iTov appel- 
lant hoc GroBci: nos dicamus sane Decorum. De. 
quo prceclare et multa prcedpiuntur, et res est 
cogniiione dignissima. Hujus ignoratione non 
modo in vitdy sed scepissime in Poematis et in ora- 
tione peccatur. [Orator, xxi.J 
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309. SCRIBENDI RECTE, SAPERE EST ET PRIKCI- 

PIUM e;t pons.] The Orator was of the same mind, 
when he sent his pupil to the academy for instruc- 
tion. Quis nescit maodmam vim existere oratorhs 
in hominum mentibus vel €ui, iramj aut dolorem in-- 
eitandis, vel ah hisce iisdem permotionihus ad leni- 
totem misericordiamque revocandis ? ques, nisi qui 
naturae hominum^ vimque omnem humanitatisy cau- 
sasque eas quibus mentes aut incitantur aut rejlec- 
tuntuVy penitus perspexerity dicendoy quod volet, 
perficere non poterif. Atqui totus hic locus phi- • 

LOSOPHORUM PROPRIUS VIDETUR. [Dc Orat. 1. 1. 

c. xij.] And he spoke, we know, from his own 

experience, having acquired his oratorial sldll not 

in the schools of the rhetoricians, hut the walks of 

ike academy : fateor me oratorem, si modo sim, aut 

etiam quicunque sim, nan ex rhetorum officinis, sed 

ex Academice spatiis extitisse. [Orat. p. 622. Elz. 

ed.] But thd reason he gives for this advice, though 

common to the poet ; whose character, as well/ as 

the orator's, it is,, posse voluntates impellere, quo 

velis, unde velis, deducere, is yet, not the only one, 

which respects the poet. For his business is to 

paint, and that not only, as the orator does, in 

order to move, but for the sole end of pleasing : solum 

petit voluptatem. [Quinct. 1. x. c. i.] The boast of 

his art is to catch every different aspect of nature, 

and more especially to exhibit the human character 

in every varying light and form, under which it 

presents itself. But this is not to be done without 
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original himsey] whom these writers aspire to imi« 
tate. When a (anguage, as oUrs at this time^ hath 
been much polished and enriched with perfect models 
of style in almost every way, it is in the order of 
things, that the next step slionld be to a vicious affec- 
tation. For the simplicity of true taste, under these 
circumstances, grows insipid. Sop[)ething better 
tjian the best must be aimed at ; and the reader's lan-» 
guid appetite raised by the provocatives of an anibi- 
tious refinement. And this in sentiments, as well as 
language. Whence we see how it happened, that 
even in Chreece itself^ where composition was studied 
with a more than common accuracy^ Philosuphjf^ 
when it passed* out of the hands of its. great mfisten, 
degenerated by degrees into the subtUties of sophit^. 
try, as did Eloquence, likewise,. ioitQ^ti^ tfTtcks ;<^- 
rhetoric* 

But there was something, as I hinted, tgro^ .iath^ 
character of the writer imtated^ of a very ticklish 
and dangerous nature ; and of which our tribe of imi- 
tators were not suft ciently aware. A very eluugt critic 
of antiquity hath told us what it was* U lay in Pla* 
to's bringing the tumor ff poetic composition into 
fUscourses of philosophy, OTI TON OFKON THS 
nOIHTIKHS KATASKETHS EHI AOrOTS 
HFArE *IAOSO*OrS^ And though theexpe- 
rimeut, for. the most part, succeeded nqt amiss (at 
what contradiction is there which superior gemus 

t DiONYSJ B^^ICARK. £p..AD C. PoMP.D. £05.. EdU. HudSi 
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ijannot reconcile ?) vet it sometlmies failed even in 
his hands: And as a French writ^ir well expresses 
it, Le biviN Plaio, pout avoir voulu s^elever trop au 
dessm des hommeSy est souvent toniM dans un gali- 
JiATiAS pompeux que quelques uns confondent avec 
fe SUBLIMED The Phaedrus, though the most re- 
markable, is not the only example of such mischance 
in the writings of this gireat man.* 

317^ VfiRAS HiNC bucER^ VOCES.] Truth, irt 
{)oetry, means such an expression, as conforms to 
the general nature of things ; Jatshodd, that, which; 
however suitatble to the particular in^ta^ce in view; 
doth yet not correspotid id such general nature. 
To attain to this truth of expression in dramatic 
|>oetry two things are prescribed : 1 . A diligent 
Study of the Socratic philosophy ; and 2: A maisterly 
knowledge and comprehension of human life. The 
^rstf because it is the peculiar distinction of thi^ 
school dd veritatem vitas propius accedere. [Cic. d« 
Or. i. 51.] And the latter^ as rendering the imita- 
tion more universally striking. This will be under- 
stood by reflecting that tmth may be followed too 
closely in works of imitation, as is etident in two 
respects. For, 1. the artist, when he would give a 
Copy of nature, may confine himself too scrupu- 
lously to the exhibition of particulars, and so fail 
of representing the general idea of the kind. Or, 2. ' 
in applying himself to give the general idea, he may* 
collect it from an eularged view of real life, whereas* 

r2 
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' it were still better taken from the nobler e6nceptii(ia 
of it as subsisting only in the mind. This last is toe 
kind of censure we pass upon the Flemish school of 
paintiti^^ which takes its model from real nature, 
and not, as the Italidriy itom the contemplative 
idea of beauty^. Tht Jhrmtr c6rresponds to that 
other fault objee^ted also to the Flemish masters, which 
consists in their copying from particular* odd and 
grotesque nature in contradistinction to general and 
graceful nature. 

We see theft that in deviating from particular and 
partial, the poet more faithfully imitates universal, 
truth. And thus an answer occurs to that refined 
argument, which !^lato invented and urged, with 
much seeming complacency, against poetry. It is, 
that poetical imithtidn is at a great distance from 
truth. " Poetical expression^ says the Philosopher, 
is the copy of the poet's own conceptions ; the poet s 
conception, of things, and things, of the standing 
archetype, Us existing in the divine mind. Thus 
the poefs expression, is a copy at third hand, from 
the primary, original truth.'^ [Plat. Derep^l. xj 
Now the diligent study of this rule of the poet ob- 
viates this reasoning at once. For, by abstracting 
from existences all that peculiarly respects and dis- 
• 

» In coi^fonnity with the Antique, Nee enim Phidias, cum 
faceret Jovisformam aut Minerva, contetftplahatur aliquem e qu9 
iimiiitudinem duceret : sed ipsitls in mente incidebat species pul- 
Chiitudinb eximia quaedam, quam intuens in eaque defixus 
similitudinem artem et manum dirif^ebat [Cic. Orat. S.] 
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criminates the individual, the poef s conception, as 
it were neglecting the intermediate particular objects, 
catches^ as far as may be, and reflects the divine 
archetypal idea, and so becomes itself tbs copy or 
image of truth. Hence too we are taught the force 
of that unusual encomium on poetry by the great 
critic, that it is something more severe at^d philoso^ 
phical than histoty, ^iXo^o^ofrspov xcii (nraSaiorepov 
vrolritng i^opiag ifiv. The reason follows, which is 
now very intelligible ; 13 jxlv yo^p tvonjo'ip jxaXXov tSl 
jeado^9^ ij 3r Ifopla ri, xa9* Ixa^ov xfyfi. [J^^P* 
moir^T. X. S(j And this will farther explain an es- 
sential difference, as we are told, between the two 
great rivals of the Greek stage. Sophoclesj^ in re-, 
tarn to such as objected a want of truth in his cha- 
racters, used to plead, that he drew men such as 
they ought to he, Euripides such as they were^ 

oToi \$ia-i. [Hs^. taroiijr. x. xf.] The meaning of 
which is, Sophocles, from his more extended com- 
merce with mankind, had enlarged and widened the 
narrow, partial conception, arising from the contem- 
plation of particular characters, into a complete 
comprehension of the kind. Whereas the philoso- 
phic Euripides, having been mostly conversant in 
the academy, when he came to look into life, keep- 
ing his eye too intent on single, really existing per- 
sonages, sunk the kind in the individual ; and so 
painted his characters naturally indeed, and truly 
with regard to the objects in view, but sometimes 
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without that general and universally striking liki?^ 
ness, which is demanded to tjie full exhibition of 
poetiqal truth. 

But here an objection Tpeets us, which must not 
be overlooked. It will be said, *^ fhat philosophic 
speculations are more likely to fender men's views 
abstract and seneral than' to confine thiem to tnrfi-r 
viduals. This latter is a faulf: arising froqi the 
^mall number of objects meri happen tp cpptempl^te ; 
and may be removed not only by taking s^ yjpw of 
many particulars, which is knp|vledge of the vjorld; 
but also by reflecting on the general nat'^re of OTPU^ 
as it appears in gqqd books of morality. For tb§ 
writers of such books form their ^enfral notion of 
human nature from an extensive e?:perience (either 
their own, or that of pthers) without which thei^ 
writings are of no value." The answer," I think, is 
this. By rejlecting on the geiferal nature of man 
the philosopher learns, what is the tenor of action 
arising from the predominancy of certain qualities 
or properties : i. c. in general, what that conduct is, 
which the imputed character requires. But tamper- 
ceive clearly and certainly, how far, and with ^hat 
degree of strength this or that character will, on 
particular occasions, most probably shew itself, this 
is the fruit only of a knowledge of the world. In- 
stances of a want of this knowledge cannot be sup- 
posed frequent in such a writer, as Euripides ; nor, 
when they occur, so glaring as to. strike a com- 
mon reader. They are nicetieis, which can. only be 
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discerned by the true critic ; and even to Mm^ at 
^is distance of time, from an ignorance of the 
Greek .manners, that may possibly appear a iault, 
which is a real beawty . It would therefore be dan- 
gerous to think of pointing out the places, which 
Aristotle might belieye liable to this' censure in Eu- 
ripides. I will hoif^ever presume to mention one, 
tvhich, if not justly criticized, will, at least, serve to 
illustrate my meaning* 

The story of his Electra is well known. The 
poet had to paint, }n the character of this princess, 
a virtuous, but fierce, fesentful woman ; stung by a 
sense of personal iil treatment; and instigated to 
the revenge of a fsitbers death, by. still stronger 
motives. A dispositiqn qf this warm temperament, 
it might be conclude4 by the philosopher in his 
closet, would be prompt to shew itself. Electra 
would, on any proper occasion, bje ready to avow 
h^r resentment, as well as to forwarc^ the execution 
of her purpose: But to whs^t lengths would this 
resentment go ? L e. what (degree of fierceiiess might 
Electra express, without afTording occasion to a 
person widely skilled in mankind, and (he operation 
of the piassions, to say, '^ this is improbable?'* 
Here abstract theories will be of little service. Even 
a moderate acquaintance with real life wilf be unable 
to direct u». Many individuals may have fallen 
under observation, that- will justify the poet in car* . 
rying the expression of such a resentment to any 
extreme. History would, perhaps, furnish exam*- 
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pies, in which a virtuous resentment . huth been 
carried even farther than is here represented by the 
poet. What way then of determining the precise 
bounds and limits of it? Only by observing in 
numerous instances, L e. from a large extensive 
I^nowledge of practical life, how far it usually, in 
such char^cters^ and under such circumstances, 
prevails. Hence a difierence of representation will 
arise in proportion to the extent of th^t knowledge. 
Let us now see^ how the character before us, hath, 
in fact, been managed by Euripides. 

In that fine scene, which passes between £Jlectra 
and Orestes, whom as yet she suspects not to be 
her brother, the conversation very naturally turns 
upon £lectra*s distresses, and the author of them, 
Clytaemnestra, as well as on her hopes of deliver-r 
apce from them by the means of Orestes, The 
dialogue upon this proceeds : 

Or. What then of Orestes, were he to return tp 
this Argos ? 

EL Ah ! wherefore that question, when there is 
no prospect of his return at all ? 

Or» But supposing he should return, how would 
he go about to revenge the death of his fathe^r ? 

EL In the same way, in which that father suf- 
fered from the daring attempts of his enemies. 

Ch;. And could you then dare to undertake with 
him the murder of your mother ? 

EL Yes, with that very steel, with which sh9 
murdered my fethen 



f Or. And am I at liberty: to relate thU to your 
brother^ as your fixed resolution ? 

EL I desire only to live, till I have murdered my 
mother. The Greek is still stronger : 

May I die, as soon as I have murdered my mother ! 

Now that this last sentence is absolutely unnatural, 
will not be pretended. There have been doubtless 
many examples^ under the like circumstances, of aa 
expression of revenge carried thus far. Yet, I think, 
we can hardly help being a little shocked at the 
fierceness of this expression. At least Sophocles has 
not thought fit to carry it to that extreme. In him, 
Electra contents herself with saying to Orestes^ 
on a similar occasion : 

" The conduct of this afiair now rests upon you. 
*^ Only let me observe this to you, that, had I been 
** left alone, I would not have failed in one of these 

two purposes, either to deliver myself gloriously,. 

or to perish gloriously." 

« 

Whether this representation of Sophocles be not 
more agreeable to truth, as collected from wide ob- 
servation, i. e. from human nature at large, than 
that of Euripides, the capable reader will judge. If 
it be, the- reason I suppose to have been, that So- 
phocles painted his characters, such, as, from at^ 
tending to numerous instances of the same hind, he 
would conclude they ought to be ; Euripides, such, 
as a narrower sphere -of observation had persuaded 
htm they were. * 
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SJ9. Interduhi SPECI09A Locid, &c.] The 
poet's science in ethics will principally shew Itself ini 
these two ways, 1« in furnishing proper matter for 
general reflexion on human life and conduct ; and, 
S..iii a due adjustment of jthe manners. By the 
former of these two applications of moral knowledge 
a play becomes, what the poet calls^ speciosa loots, 
l» e, (for the term is borrowed from the rhetoricians) 
striking in its moral topics : a merit of the highest 
importance on the ancient stage, and which, if pru- 
dently employed in subserviency to the latter more 
essential requisite of the drama, a just expression of, 
t^p manners^ will deserve to be so reputed at all 
timjes^ and on every theatre. The danger is, lest a 
studied, declamatory moral, afiectedly introduced, 
or indulg^^ to excess, should prejudice the natural 
exhibition of the characters^ and so convert the 
image of human life into an unafiecting, philoso* 
phical dialogue. 

319. MoRATAauE RECTE Fabula, &c.] Thi« 
judgment of the poet, in regard of the superior effi- 
cacy of manners, is generally thought to be contra- 
dicted by Aristotle; who in treating this subject^ 
observes, *^ that let a piece be never so perfect in the 
^^ manners, sentiments, and style, it will not so 
^^ well answer the end and purpose of tragedy, as if 
^^ defective in these, and finished only in. the fable 
^* and composition." TEov ti§ i^e^g ^ fr^cug 
'^hiKOLS xai hi^e^g xa\ havoiag iu zariTroiijikivag^ s txroiijVffi 
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xat tro^ouripjffpayfiArcb^. Kff<p. r', M^Dacier tliinks 
to clear t^iis matter by saying, " that what Ari-itotle 
^^ remarks ivplds true of triigedy, but not of comedy, 
f 5 of which alone Upraoe is. here speaking." But 
granting that the. aj:tifioiaIiContextur6 of the fable is 
less necessary to the perfection of comedy, than of 
tr^gpdy (as it ceitainly is), yet the: fenor of this 
whole divisibh^ exhorting to* cofrectne^ in general, 
makes it unquestionable, that Horace must intend 
to include! ^M. ? The case, as it seems to me, is 
tbi^^ The poet is not comparing the respective im- 
portance of thejable and manners, but of the man- 
ners and diction, under this word including also 

• 

numbers. He gives them the preference not to a * 
goad plot, nor even to^ne sentiments, but to verstis^ 
imp^s rerum nugceque canoroe. The art he speaks 
of, is the art of expressing the thoughts properly, 
gracefolly, and harmoniously : the pondus is the " 
force and energy of good versification. I ^enus is a 
general term including both kinds of beauty. Fabula 
does not mean the Jixble (in distinction from the rest) 
but simply a play. 

323. Graiis ingenium, &c.] The Greeks being 
eminent for philosophy, especially morals ; the last 
observation naturally gives rise to this. For the 
transition is easy from their superiority, as philoso* 
pherg, to their superiority as poets ; and the more 
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easy, as the latter is shewn to be, in part, the effect 
of the former. Now this superiority of the Greeks 
in genius and eloquence (Which would immediately 
occur, on mentioning the Socraticas chart as) being 
seen and confessed, we are led to ask, ^^ whence thi* 
arises;' The answer is, from their making ghry^ 
Slot gain^ the object of their wishes. 

330. Aerugo et cura peculi Cum semel im- 
3UERIT, &c,] This love ofgaiuy to which Horace 
imputes the imperfect state of the Roman poetry^ 
hath been uniformly assigned, by the wisdom of an- 
cient times, as the specific bane of arts and letters. 
hmginus and Quint ilian account, from hence, for 
the decay of eloquence, • Galen of physic, Petrmdu^ 
of painting, and Plinyy of the whole circle of thtf 
liberal arts. An ingenious modern is indeed for 
carrying his views much further. He, it seem!^, 
would account [Refi. sur la Poes. et sur U Feint. 
V. ii. ^ xiv.] for this public degeneracy of taste and 
literature, not from the malignity of the selfish pas- 
sions, but the baleful influences of the air, emulat- 
ing, I suppose, herein, the wisdom of that philoso- 
phy, which teaches to lay the private degeneracy of 
individualson the stars. Thus much however may 
be true, that other causes have generally co-operated 
with it. Some of these, as might be shewn, did 
jiot escape the attention of these wise ancients. Yet 
fhey did right to insist chiefly on this, which is 
€very way equal to the efifect ascribed to it. It is so 
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in its nature : For being, as Longinus ealls it, vo 
rqjxa fiix^MTsi^, a disease which narrows find con'^ 
tracts the soul J it must, of course, re3train the ge* 
Aerous efforts and expansions of genius ; cramp the 
free powers and eneigies of the mind, and i^ender it 
unapt to open itself to wide views, and to tlie pro-- 
jection of great, extensive designs. It is so in its 
consequences. For, as one says elegantly, when 
the passion of avarice grows general in a country, 
the temples of Honour are soon pulled dmon, and 
all men*s sacrifices are made to Fortune^. Thus 
extinguishing the sense of honour, that divinest 
movement in our frame, and the only one, which 
can invigorate the mind under the long labours of 
invention, it must needs be, that the fire and high 
spiirit of genius go out with it ; and dragging in ito 
train the love of pleasure^ that unmanliest of all the. 
passions, it difiuses such a languor and impotency 
over the mind, as must leave it at length a prey to a 
supine wasting indolence ; till, as Longinus observes 
of his own age (and let every friend to letters depre-v 
cate the omen), JJoufTeg iyxoLraStSiJiipf bx aTO^cug 

SytKUy aXXck pij r^g ^ijXtir xai niMig a^tag tsfotI 
m^iTiiioLg^ 

333. AUT PR0D£SSS VOLUNT, A.UT pEtECPARE 

f OETAB, &c»] Though these lines have the appear- 
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ance of general criticism, yet do they mofe especially 
irespect the dramatic poesy. This wlllbe evident 
from attending to the context. The full boast and 
glory of the drama is to delight and instruct man- 
kind. 1. The latter praise was more especially due 
to the ancient tragic muse,' who did not think it 
sufficient to paint lovely pourtrditures of public and 
social virtue, and to call in the moralizing chorus to! 
her assistance, but, which was one of her discrimi- 
nating characters, she was perpetually inculcating 
every branch of true moral in those brief sententious 
precepts, which inform and solemnize her page. 
To these precepts then the poet manifestly refers in- 
those lines, 

Quicquid preecipies, esto brevis ; ut cito dicta 
Percipiant animi dociles^ teneantquejideles. 

But what follows is still clearer, [2.] The other end 
of the drama is to entertain, and this by the means 
of probahlejiction. 

Ficta, voluptatis causa, sint.proxima veris.. 

And the poet applies this to the case of the drama* 
in express words : 

Ne quodcwjqne volet ^ poscat sibifabuld credi : 
Neu pransce Lamias vivumpuerum extrahat-alvOm- 

The instance of Lamia, as Mr. Dacier observes, is 
Certainly taken from some poet of that time, who 
liad been guilty of this misconduct. The reader 
may learn from hence, how intently Horace pursues 
his design of criticizing the Roman stage, when^ in 
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treating a subject, from its ixature, the m^st generat 
of any in the epistle, viz. critical 'correctness ^ we 
yet find him so industiidusly recurring to this point. 

343. MiscuiT UTILE dulcl] The unnatural se- 
paration of the DXJLGB ET UTILE hath done almost as 
much hurt in letters as that of the ho^estum et 
UTILE, which Tully somewhere complains of, bath 
done in morals. For while the polite writer, as he 
is called, contents biniself -with the^rmer of these 
qualities, and the man of erudition with the latter, 
at comes to pass, as the same writer expresses it, 

that £T DOCTIS^ ELOOUENTIAf POPULARIS, ET DISERTIS 
ELBGANS DOCTRINA DESIT [Orat« iii.] 

363. HaEC AMAT OBSCURUM, volet HAfiC SUB 

LUCE viderk] Gicero hath given the same pre- 
cept in relation to oratory^ habeal ilia in diccndo 
udmiratio qc summa laus umbram aliquafn et re- 
cesstemj quo magis id, quod erit illuminatum, ex- 
tare atque eminere videatiir, [De orat, L iii. 
c. xxvi.] 

373^ Meoiocribus esse poetis Nox homines, 
&c.] This judgment, however severe it may seem, 
is according to the practice of the best critics. We 
have a remarkable instance in the case of Apollonins 
Rhodias, who, tiiough, in the judgment of Quinti- 
lian, the author of a no contemptible poem, yet, on 
;^ccount of that equal mediocrity, which every 
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ance of general criticism, yet do they mote|^ 
respect the dramatic poesy. This wVlf "^ 
from attending to the context. '^^^^\ 
glory of the drama is to delight ixr/ 
kind. 1 . The latter praise Was ^ 
to the ancient tragic muse^ ^ | 
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..lartial'^roei^^^ty, 

.lie principal er/a/ to 

poetry then is rightly placed/ 

as the commentators have object- 

.es were much ancienter than Hotiier, 

^rojan war. * 



But what/ 
of the d/ 
of pw 

F 

404. Et vitae monstrata via est ;] Meaning 
the writings of Theognis, Phocylides:, Hesiody and 
others, which, consisting wholly of moral precepts, 
are elegantly said to lay open, or discover the road 
of life. Mr. Dacier's interpretation, which makes 
the pqet mean physics by viam vitce, is supported 
by no reason. // ne faut pas^ says he, entendre 
ceci d^ la philosophic et des mamrs ; car Horace se 
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^V^w/, p^^m H dL dit que mfat k^preniiear 

^ po^sie. The tearo^ <nritic did not con- 

'^ % first citre of pQQ$y,^eKplaineda][K)Ve, 

^ ^ ^ by Orphws and AmpKon^ was to 

^ %^"*«f ^^^9 PlBRIIS TENTATA MODI8, 

^ \^ \A. \OKGORUM OPERUM FIKIS : 

^ ''i^t^A. *^^^ LYRAK SOLERS^ ET 

^ %• *^ % ^ ne of those master* 

^^ '-5^ *^- ^ ^ ^^n charm of this 

\^^^ ^ .ath been under* 



^ ^ ^e and beauty. , On Its 

.Aiterpreter, who speaks the 
a gagner Utfaveur des rois, et qh 
fom h^ jeusi et ie tous les spectaclesj 
pnvevia pwr se delasser de ses hmgs travauac 
^ de tofutes ^^s fatigues. Je vous dis cela qfin que 
vqus fiayez fQint de honte de faire la caur aux 
M¥ses et aApollon* And, le$t this should not 
seem explicit enough, he aidds in a couple of notes^ 
th;at by ludus repertvs, &c. il [le poete] veut parler 
des tragedies et des coffiedies que ton faisoit jow 
dan^ ks flutes sokmnelles. And then, as to the ne 
forte pudQriy Cela prwve qu' Horace ne fait eet 
ehge de la poesie que pour empecher que Pisan fien 
fdt degoutd. Can any thing be more insipid ? For 
could the poet think so meanly of his att, as to be- 
lieve it wanted an apoloj^y ? Or had the courtier so 
little address, as to direct that apology immediately 

VOL, I. s 
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where prevails in him^ was struck out of the list of 
good writers by such sovereign judges of poetical 
Qieritj as Aristophanes and Aristarchus. [QuinU 
L X. c^ i.] 

403. DiCTAE PER CARMiNA SORTES,] The oracles 
here spoken of, are such as respect liot pfivateper- 
sons (whom a natural curiosity, qtiickbned by 
anxious superstition, has ever prompted to pry into 
their future fortunes) hot entire communities'; and 
for these there was litde place^ till Ambition had 
inspired great and eventful designs, and by involv- 
iipg the fate of nations, had rendered the knowledge 
of futurity important. Hence, in marking the 
progress of ancient poesy, Horace judiciously post- 
pones oracles, to the celebration of martial'^rowcw, 
as being that, which gave the principal eclat to 
themt This species of poetry then is rightly placed/ 
though it be true, as the commentators have object- 
ed, that oracles were much ancienter than Homer, 
and the Trojan war. ^ 

404. Et vtTAE MONSTRATA VIA EST ;] Meaning 
tlie writings of Theognis, Pkocylides, Hesiod, and 
others, which, consisting wholly of moral precepts, 
are elegantly said to lay open, or discover the road 
of life, Mr. Dacier's interpretation, which makes 
the poet mean physics by viam vitce, is supported 
by no reason. // ne faut pas, says he, entendre 
€€ci dQ la philosophic et des mcours ; car Horace se 
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OQntr^r<Hti pMisqMe U .^ dit que €e Jitt l^jireniier 
^oi^ (ile la po^sie. The tearoed isritic did tiot coa^ 
si^QFj tfoat^e. first cure of poQsy^ as • explained alpoVe^ 
^nd- as employed by. Orphem and An^hian^ .was tx> 

. 404^ Et qratu ilsgum^ Pibeiis tentata modis^ 
UyptJ^aUE R15PKRT0S, Et longorum operum fikis z 
N3E FOHTC pupom Sit tibi musa lyrae solers, et 
CANieOR APQifi^o^J This i» cue of those master* 
sl:rQk^> wbieh o^ake the sovereign charm of this 
poet. But the way in which it hath been under^ 
at;9^> e^ti^iguishes all its grace and beauty. , Onles 
vef^ emplQ^, aays an interpreter^ who speaks the 
i^^se of the rest, & gagner hjuveur des rms, et on 
Us mit de tt>m h^ jemsi et de. tous les spectacles, 
. gu^Qfi inventa pour se d^asser de ses Umgs travaxix 
^ de ttmtes s^s fatigues. Je vous dis cela qfin que 
vous fiayez point de honte de faire la caur aux 
Mwes et hApolkm. And, Ie$t this should not 
seem explicit enough, he a^ds in a couple of notas^ 
that by ludus r^ertus^ &c, il [le poete] veut parler 
des tragedies et des cmnedies que ton faisoit j(mr 
dans ks Jites solemnelles. And then, as to the ne 
Jorte pudoriy Cela prouve qui Horace ne fait cet 
eloge de la poesie que pour empeeher que Pison fien 
f&t degoutd. Can any thing be mora insipid ? For 
could th^ ppet think so meanly of his aft, as to be- 
lieve it wanted an apology ? Or had the courtier so 
little address, as to direct that apology immediately 
vol- 1. s 
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to the Pisos^ Besides^ what species of poesy is it 
that he labours to excuse ? Why, according to this 
interpretation, the dramatic : the supreme boast of 
his art, and the main subject of the epistle. And 
in what manner does he excuse it ? Why, in recom- 
mending it, as an agreeable amusement. But his 
master, Aristotle, would have furnished him with 
a nobler plea : and 'tis certain, the ancients talked 
at another rate of the use and end of the drama. 
Let us see then, if the sense, given in the commen- 
tary, . will bring any relief to the poet. In fact, 
this whole passs^e [from et vitas, &c. to cantor 
Apollo] obliquely glances at the two sorts of poetry 
peculiarly cultivated by himself, and is an indirect 
apology for his own choice of them. For 1. vitas 
monstrata via est is the character of his sermxmes. 
And 2. all the rest, of his Odes. These are recom- 
mended, agreeably to their nature, 1 . as of use to 
conciliate the favour of princes ; hereby glancing 
at the success of his own odes, and, with the hap- 
piest address, insinuating the regard, which Au- 
gustus paid to letters. 2. As contributing to Che 
mirth and entertainment of feasts, and especially as 
holding a principal place in the celebration of those 
more sacred, secular festivities (longorum operum 
fnem) which could not be duly solemnized, with- 
out the ministration of the lyric muse. 

Castis cum pueris ignara puella maritiy 
JHsceret unde precis, vatem ni musa dedisset ? 

2 Ep. i. 13*^ 
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And again : * ' 

* 

ego Dits amicum^ 
Sc^c^h festas referente luces, 
Reddidi carmen docilis wjodorum 

Vatts Horati. Cann. Sec, 

In another place both ends are expressed : 

testudo 
Divitum mensis et arnica tkmplis. 3 Od. xi. 

Where it imay be observed, this double character of 
lyric . poetry exactly corresponds to that, which the . 
poet had before expressly given of it in this very 
epistle : the gratia regum being the same as 

Musa deditjidihis Divos puerosque Deorum 
Et pugilem victor em et equum certamine primum^ 

V. 83. 

* 

And ludusque repertus^ describing its other office, 
Etjuvenum euros et libera vina referre. ib. 

In this view the following line, which apologizes, 
not for poesy in genei'al, or its noblest species, the 
drama, but for his own lyrics only, hath, as the 
reader perceives, infinite grace; and is peculiarly 
marked with that vein of exquisite humour, «o 
' suited to the genius of the epistle, and which makes 
one of the distinguishing beauties of the poet. It 
hath also an extreme propriety ; the levity of the 
ode admitting, or rather requiring some apology to 
the Pisos ; who would be naturally led to think but 
meanly of it, in comparison of the 9(ublimer dramar 

S 2 
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tic poetry. I must add, the very terma of the, 
apology so exprealy define and characterize lyric 
poetry, that it is something strange^ it should have 
escaped vulgar notice : tniisa lyroEi holers being evi^ 
deatly explained by BoimniP^fidicen lyrce [4 Od. iii. 
23.] and the epithet cantor, describing Apollo^ as 
clearly as words cap do it, in the peculiar character 
of Lyric. 

407. Caxtor Apollo. Natura heret, &c.J 
The transition is delicate, and a fine instance of that 
kind of method, which the Epistle demands. Th^ 
poet had just been speaking of the ode, and its in- 
spirer, cmUor Apollo ; and this, in the natural train 
of his ideas, suggested that enthusiasm, and stretch 
of genius, which is at once the characteristic and 
glory of the lyric composition. And this was 
ground enough, in an Epistle, to pass on to say 
something concerning the power and influence of 
genibs in poetry in general. It was for want of at* 
tending to so plain a reflexion as this, that the ex- 
cellent Heinsius trifled so egregiously, in his trans- 
positions of the Epistles, and in particular of this 
very place» And the hasty censures, which M. 
Dacier passed on the poet's method, are apparent^ 
owing to no other cause. [See his introduct. remarks.]] 
Bat to declare my sense at parting, of the latter of 
these critics, I would say, as he himself does of the 
former, Oest assez parli contre M. Dacier^ dont 
festitm ^t admire mtant la j^fonde ^uditum, que 
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Je cdjidktnne la fkatwais usage qu'il en a faH en 
^[uelques rencontres. ... 

9 • 
\ » * . 

» 41 1^. Altbriu« sic Altera ^ioscir cpem Rfi!i, ir 
CONJURAT AMICE.] This conclution, " tha^ m^t 
and nature must conspire to the production of a 
perfeet piece/' ii^: in die ^tveral^ unquestionibly 
j«OSt. ' If we would kmow'tfac distinct powera pntl 
]^r<mnoefi:)bf '^ch^ w&np pas£ag€ in l^onginue \vn\\ 
inform us. For, of the five sources of the sublime^ 
enumerated by that critic, two only, " a grandeur of 
^ tH)nc^|«ibn, and Ihe^jpatlietic,''' <iome from nAtikre : 
the refet, "^ a just arlfiiigeinent of figures," *' a sj^teh- 
*dit! ctiction/'-^ttid '* dignity bf cotepositioln,* are 
6f ^h6' j}rt)vince of art. Yet, tb&ugh their poWefs 
are thus distinct, each, in order 'to attain its due 
perfections must ebtiipire, and be consociatcd, with 
iShe other. For that ^^'Sliblime of eonceptioii'* and 
" pathetic enthusiasm" never make a moffe sute and 
lasting impression, than when cloathed in the graces, 
ind moderated by the- sober sense of art: as, on 
Ihetjontrary, the milder beauties of *' language*' and 
"^ Ixfttflcial composition'* are neter so secure of eeii- 
ing the attention, as wheti raised and inspirited by 
Ihe pathoSy or stiblime. So that the nature of the 
Hilioh, hefe recommended, is such, as makes it not 
»nly ft^cessary to the completion of that great end, 
ink. Ifee glory of perfect ^composition ; but that 
eith^ i^rt, * Jn the alliance, m«ky ftiUy effect its own. 
All which is but the larger explication of another 
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passage in Longinus^ who teaches, that TOTE H 
TEXNH TEAEI02, HNIK* AN *T2IS EINAI 
AOKHI- H A' AT *T2IS EniTTXHS, OTAN 
AAN0ANOTSA nEPIEXHI THN TEXNHN. 

. • ■ • ■ 

^ But here, in pafting, it will be amusing, pCT- 
rhaps, to the curious reader to; observe,, whstt perpe- 
.tual matter of debatiB this question hath furnished to 
, the ancient learned. »: i ! ) 



• «. 



It seems first to haye taken its ri3e froin the high 
pretension of poets to inspiration [sep Pind.;Od. iii. 
Nem,], which was a^erwards ijnder^tqqd , in ; too 
literal a sen^e, ^nd in time extended to all wor^s of 
genius or imitation. The ^orator, who, as Cicero 
tells us, is near a-kin to the. poet y set up the same 
claim ; principally, as it should seem,.on the autho- 
rity of Socrates, who, taking occasioti . from thej ill 
use that had been made of, rhetoric, to decry it as 
an ar/,.was herein followed by theinpst.ijWstrjow.^rf 
his scholars ; amongst whpm was Aristotle^ {:Q9^<^^* 
. 1. ii, c. 17.] who had written a set ti-eatise professedly 
with this view, though his books of rhetoric proceed 
on very different principles. The question afterwards 
appeared of so much rpoment to Cicjero, that he dis- 
cussed it in form^ ip one of his dialogues De Orat»re. 
And Quinctilian, in still latur timi^s, found hiniself 
obliged to resume the sam^ d^ate, aud hath accor* 
dingly cpnsidered it in an eutire^ chapter^ 
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The long tfontmuiuace of so frivolous a tUspute^ and 
which admitft so easy a decision, /would gonnear to 
persuade one,. if> as Shakei^peare .iS|>eak», : <^A^ had 
not the privilege of mttiquit^ upon fhem, that the 
pens of the ancient liter Ati were not always more 
wisely employed^ than those of niodera.:odoitroyer- 
sialists. Jf we ask the reason, it would seem to be 
owing to that ambitious, spiriit of subtly and refine- 
mentj which, as Quintilian observes, puts men upon 
leaching not, what thejf believe to be true^ hut ^hat, 
frotri the falsehood or, apparent strangeness qf the 
TnatteTy they expect the praise of ingenyUy from 
being able to maintain^ This, I say, might seem 
to be the cause of so much perversity, on the first 
view, and unquestionably it, had its influence. . But 
the truth is, the real. cause was something more 
general and extensive. It was, in fact, that natural 
prdnenesSy so Longinus terms it, . in mankind, to 
censure and degrade things present, Ihou ayBqiMrs 
^oTOft.cfA^ed'dai ra cragoWa. This in nothing holds 
truer, than in what concerns the st^te of literature ; 
as may be seen from that unwearied industry of the 
learned to decry whatever appears to be the prevailing 
taste of the times ; whether it be in suggesting some 
defect to be made good by future improvements ; or^ 
as is more commcm, because the easier and less invi- 
dious task, in setting up, and magnifying some 
former examples of a different cast and merit. Thus, 
in tlie case before us^ exquisite art and commanding 
genius, being the two only nieans of rising to 
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iuperilv {iteraiy ekoellen<cd, in proportion m kny Cge 
became noted for the oiie^ it \m^ constmatly defkmcH^ 
^d the preference given to the other./ So^ dunng 
the growth of letters in any state> when a rablimity 
of sentiment and strength of eSEpresstoa make^ as 
under diose circumstances they always will, the 
characteristic4)f the tioies^ the critic^ disgiisted with 
the rude wiorking^ of nature^ afieets to admire only the 
nicer finishings and proportions of art. When, let 
but the growing experience of a few years refine and 
perfect the public taste^ &nd what was before trdduced 
as roughness and barbarity^ becomes at once nervM^ 
dignity, and it>pcei Thfen art is efieminacy ; and 
judgment want of spirit. AU now is rapture and 
inspiration. The eucactest modem, coiirpositions 
a^e unmanly and unnatural, et solos vetereis legen* 
ios put ant, neque in ullis aiih esse $miUralem 
lehquentmrn et rx)bur viris dignum arJntr4intur^ 

. [Quinct. I. X. e. i. ] The truth of this observatitki 
m ight be j ustified from many examples, Tm lisam^ 
ing and art of Pacuvius (for so I understand the 

• epithet docttts) carried it before the sublitfMt of 
Accitts; just as in elder Greece the smooth and 
correct Simmides, tenuis S^momdeSy as (^inetiliaA 
characterizes him, bore away the prize from the lofty 
arid high-spirited JEschylus. Afterwards indeed 
the case was altered. The Athenians, grown exa<^ 
in the rules of good writing, became $o^ enamouxed 
of the bold flights of JEschylus, i.% with a little cor* 
rection to admit him o\\ the stage, who, by this 
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means, frequently gained the prize from a polite and 
knowing people, for what had certainly lost it him 
in the simpler, and less informed theatre of his own 
times. Thus too it fared with the elder Latin poets, 
who, though admired indeed in their own age, but 
with considerable abatement from the reason before 
assigned, were perfectly idolized in that of Augustus; 
so as to require the sharpest satire of our poet, to 
correct the malevolent principle from whence the 
aflfectation arose. But the observation holds of our 
own "writers. There was a time, when the art of 
JoNSON was set above the divinest raptures of 
Shakespeare. The present age is well conviiMwA 
of the mistake. And now the genius of SHAKtlMttLE 
is idolized in its turn. Happily for the publfe taste, 
it can scarcely be too much so. Yet, rfiDuld &iiy> 
in the rage of erecting trophies to the genius of 
ancient poesy, presume to violate the recent honours 
of more correct poets, the cause of such critical per- 
versity will be ever the same. For all admiration of , 
past times, when excessive, is still to be accounted 
for the same way, 

Jngeniis mm tile favet ptauditque sepultis, 
Nostra sed impugnat, nos nostraque lividus odif. 
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MR. WARBURTON. 



KSVEREND 3111, 

vjIVE me leave to present to you the following 
JEssay on the Epistle to Augustus ; which, what- 
ever other merit it may want, is secure of this, that 
it hath been planned upon the best mo<)e!. For I 
know not what should hinder me fix)m declaring to 
you in this public manner, that it was the early 
pleasure I received from what you had written of 
this sort, which j£r^/ engaged me in the province of 
criticism. And, if I have taken upon me to illus- 
trate another of the finest pieces of antiquity after 
the same method, it is because I find myself encou- 
raged to do so by higher considerations, than even 
the Authority of your example, 

CRmcisM, considered in its ancient and noblest 
office of doing justice to the merits of great writers, 
more especially in works of poetry and invention, 
demands, to its perfect execution, these two qua- 
lities : a philosophic spirit, capable of penetrating 
the fundamental reasons of excellence in every dif^ 
ferent species of composition ; and a strong imagl- 
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nation^ the parent of what we call true taste^ en- 
abling the critid to feel the full force of his author's 
excellence himself^ and to impress a lively sense of 
it upon others. Each of these abilities is necessary. 
For by means of philosophy^ criticism, which were 
otherwise a vague and superficial thing, acquires 
the soundness and solidity of science. And from 
the power of fancy ^ it derives that light and energy 
and spirit, which are wanting to provoke the public 
emulation and carry the general conclusions of. rea- 
son into practice^ 

Of these talents (to regard them in their separate 
state) that of a strong imagination, as being ' the 
commoner of the two, one would naturally suppose 
should be the first to exert itself in the service of 
criticism. And thus it seems, in fact,- to have 
happened. For there were very early in Greece a 
sort of men, who, under the name of Rhapsodists, 
made it their business to illustrate the beauties of 
tlieir favourite writers. Though their art, indeed, 
was very simple ; for it consisted only in -acting the 
finest passages of their works, and in repeating 
them, with a rapturous kind of vehemence, to an 
ecstatic auditory. Whence it appears, that criti- 
cism, as being yet in its infancy, was wholly turned 
to admiration; a passion which ime judg?nent as 
little indulges in the schools of Art, as sound phi- 
losophy in those of Nature. Accordingly these en^ 
raptured declaimers, though they travelled down to 
the politer ages, could not subsist in them. The 
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dress, and to mimic the airs, oi fik'Mjf t And 
totle's reason was too proud to tfibfiiitv to tki» ma**: 
n^gement. 

Hence, the critical plan, whkh the Sti^irile 
had formed wit^ sucl^ rigour, of science, howe^r 
it might satisfy the curious speculatist, wanted to 
be relieved and set off to the eooimon eye by ti»e 
heightenings of eloquence. This, I observed, waa 
the easier task of the two ; and yet it was very long 
before it was successfully attempted. Am(Migst 
other reasons of this delay, the principal, as you 
observe, might be the fall of the public freedom of 
Greece, which soon after followed. For then, in- 
stead of the free land manly effinrts of genius, which 
al<me could accomplish such a reformation, the 
trifling spirit of the times declined into mere verbal 
amusements : ^^ wlience,'' as you say, '^ so great a 
^^ cloud of scholiasts and grammarians so soon over-r 
spread the learning of Greece, when once that 
famous community had lost its liberty ^.'' 
And what Greece was thus unable, of a long time^ 
to furnish, we shall in vain seek in another great 
community, which soon after flourished, in all liberal 
studies. The genius of Rome was bold and ele^ 
vated enough for this task. But Criticism,, of any 
kind, was little cultivated, never professed as. air 
arty by this people. The specimens we have <^ 
theiar ability in this way (of which tlie most eleganii^ 

b Pope'5 Workft^ vol. V, p. 444. S^o. 
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fine ridicule of Plato^ in one of his Dialogues % and 
the growing taste for just thinking, seem perfectly 
to have discredited this folly. And it was presently 
ueen and acknowledged even by the Rhapsodist 
himself, that, how divinely soever he might feel 
himself affected by the magnetic virtue of the muse, 
yet, as he could give no intelligible account of its 
subtle operations, he was assuredly no Artist; 
0EION Ji^ai Hoi jtt^ TEXNIKON inaiAryiv. 

From this time they, who took upon themselves 
the office of commenting and recommending the 
great writers of Greece, discharged it in a very dif- 
ferent manner. Their researches grew severe, in- 
quisitive, and rational. And no wonder ; for the 
person, who now took the lead in these studies^ and 
set the fashion of them, was a philosopher^ and^ 
which was happy for the advancement of this art, 
the justest philosopher of antiquity. Hence sden- 
tific or speculative dfiticism attained to perfection, 
at once ; and Appeared in all that severity of reason 
and accuracy of method, which Aristotle himself 
could bestow upon it. • 

But now this might aln^ost seem as violent an ex- 
treme as the other. For though to understand be 
tetter than to admire^ yet the generality of readers 
tannoi, or will not, understand, where there is 
nothing for them to admire. So that reasmi, for 
her own sake, is obliged to bortow something of thi^ 
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beyond diivpute^ are the t\ro epistles to Augustig^ 
and the Pisos) are slight occasicmal attempts ; oi^de 
in the negligence of common saise^ and adapted' t<^ 
tile peculiar exigencies of their own taste and learn- 
ing : and not by any means the regular producdona 
of art, professedly bending itself to this work^ and 
ambitious to give the last finishing to the criti(^al 
system* 

For so great an effort as. this ive are to look back 
to the confines of Greece. And there at length, 
and even from beneath the depression of slavery 
(but with a spirit that might have done honomr to 
its age.of greatest liberty) a critic arose^ singularly 
qualified for so generous an undertaking. His pror 
fession^ which was that of a rhetorical sophist^ re*^ 
quired him to be fully instructed in the graces and 
^nbellishments of eloquence ; and these, the vigour 
of his genius enabled him to comprehend in their 
utmost force and beauty. In a word, LoKOiKua 
was the person, whom, of all the critics of antiquity^ 
nature seems to have formed with the proper talantf 
to give the last honour to his profession, and pene* 
trate the very soul of fine writing. 
' Yet so bounded is human wlty and with such 
difficulty is human art compieated, that even here 
the advantage, which had been so fortunately gained 
on the one hand, was, in great measure, lost and 
forfeited on the other. He had softened indeed the 
severity of Aristotle's plan ; but, in doing this, had 
jgone- back again too j&r.into the manner of tht 

VOL. I. T 
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admiring Rhapsodist. In short, with the brightest 
views of nature and true beauty, which the finest 
imagination could afford to the best critic, he now 
wanted, in a good diegree, that precision, and depth 
of thought, which had so eminently distinguished 
his predecessor. For, as Plotinus long ago observed 
of him, though he had approved himself* a master 
of polite literature, he was no Philosopher ; ^lAO- 
AOrOS MEN, *IAOSO*OS AE OYAAMilS. 

Thus the art had been shifting reciprocally into 
two extremes. And in one or other of these ex- 
tremes, it was likely to continue. For the fame 
and eminent ability of their great founders had 
made them considered as models^ in their different 
ways, of perfect criticism. Only it was easy to 
foresee which of them the humour of succeeding 
times would be most disposed to emulate. The 
eatching enthusiasm, and picturesque fancy of the 
one would be sure to prevail over the coolness and 
austerity of the other. Accordingly in the last and 
present century, when now the diligence of learned 
men had, by restoring the purity, opened an easy 
way to the study, of the old classics, a numberless 
tribe of commentators have attempted, after the 
manner of Longinus, to flourish on the excellencies 
of their composition. And ^ome of them, indeed, 
succeeded so well in this method, that one is not to 
wonder it soon became the popular and only autho- 
rized form of what was reputed just Criticism, 
Yet, as nothing but superior genius could make i% 
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toleraUe even in the best of these, it was to. be ej^- 
pectcd (what experience hath now fully shewn), 
that it would at length, and in ordinary hands, de- 
generate into the most unmeaning,': frivolous, and 
disgustful jargon, that ever discredited polite letters. 
This, Sir, was the state in which yoi^. received 
fnodern Criticism ; a state, which could only shew 
. you, that, of the . two models, antiquity hia^{l fiiif- 
nished to our use, we had learnedj by apt awkward 
• imitation of it, to abuse the worst. But it did ftqt 
content your zeal for the service of letters . barely 
to remedy this abuse. It was not enough, in your 
enlarged view of things, to restore either of diesp 
models to its ancient splendour. They were both 
to be revived ; or rather a new original ]g^m of cri- 
ticism was to be struck out, which^shpuld unite 
the virtues of leach of them. . The experiment was 
made on the two greatest of our own poets y and, 
by reflecting all the lights of the imagination oa 
the severest reason, every thing was effected, whidi 
the warmest admirer of ancient art qould promise to 
himself from such an union. jBut you W€;nt fsirtber. 
By joining to these powers a perfect insight into 
human nature, and so ennobjit^g the exercise of ZiVct 
rar^y by the addition of the justest moral, cen&ur^, 
you have nowj at length, advanced criticism to its 
full glory. 

- Not but, considering the invqterat^ foible of mai^* 
kind, which the poet so justly satirises in the follow- 
ing work, I mean that, which disposes them to 
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«(toli^ aistd depreciate all Ihe efforts of Wit ftod 

-^ nidi quae terris. semota suisquQ 
Temporibtts defancta videt— 
CoDdid^ring, I say, this temp^ of mankind, 
yoti may sooner, perhaps, expect the censures of 
the dtjlii tLxid envioufr of all denominations^ than tbe 
eatidid appku^e of the publio, even^for this service. 
I apprehend this consequence the irather, because 
criiticisfili, though it be the last fvuit of Rterary 
experience^ is more exposed to the cavib of igno- 
rance and vanity, than, perhaps, any other species 
of learned appKoation : all iften being forward to 
judge, and few men giving themselves leave to doubt 
of then* being able to judge, of the merits of v^rdl- 
Jthown and popular writers. 

Nbr i« this all: When writers of a certain rank 
^ condescend to* this work of criticism, the innovaticm 
eiccttes a very natural ferment in the men of the 
profession. 

Theif jjEALOUSY is alarmed, as if there was a 

•design to strip them of the only honour they can 

reasonably pretend to, that of sitting in judgment 

^pn the inventions of their betters. But to judge, 

k^ well a« to iNVENTj is thought a viotent encroach- 

^ment in the republic ot\ Letters ? not unlike the 

ambition of the Roman emperors, who would, be 

**of!Suk; ^d censors too, that is, would have the 

privilege of excluding from the senate, as well as of 

^prfeJidihgin it. ' ' i 
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. But if jealousy were out ff{ the caf p^ their ma-/ 
U4^iTY would be much inflamed by this iutrusion. 
For who can bear to see his own weak ende<^vours in 
uny art, disgraced by a consummate model i 

Beside9, to say the truth, the conci^ptipn^ of 
9Uoh writerSf as I before spoke of. He sp n^mot^ 
from vulgtr apprehension, that, without either 
J04UoMy or tmUgnittfj . xhj|4|4N6s« itself will b^ sure 
to create them many p^vi^h detractors. For aa 
ordinary critic c;an ecarce help- finding fault with 
what he does not understand, or being a^ry 
wh^r^ he ha» no ideas* 

On all these accounts it may possibly happen, a* 
I said, that your critical labours will draw upop you 
much popular resentment and invective. 

But if such should be the pre^enf effect of your 
endeavours to cultivate and complete this elegant 
part of literature, you, who know the temper of the 
learned world, and, by your eminent m^ritSi have 
so oft provoked its injustice, will not be difeturbed ot 
surprized at it: much less should it discourage 
those who are disposed to do you more right, from 
celebrating, and, as they find themselves able, 
from copying your example ; 

For USE will father what 's begot by sense, 
as well in this, as in other instances. 

You see. Sir, what there is of encomium in the 
turn of this Letter, was intended not so much for 
your sake, as my own. Had my purpose been any 
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Other, I must have chosen very ill among the va- 
rious parts of your character to take this for the 
subject of an address to you. For, after all I have 
said and think of your critical abilities, it might 
seem almost as strange in a panegyrist on Mr. War- 
burton to tell of his admirable criticisms on Pope 
and Shakespear, as it would be in him, who 
should design an encomium on Socrates, to insist 
on his excellent sculpture of mercury and the 
GRACES. Yet there is a time, when it may be 
allowed to lay a stress on the amusements of such 
men. It is, when an adventurer in either art 
would do an honour to his profession. 

I am, with the truest esteem. 
Reverend Sir, 

Your most obedient 

and most humble servant, 

Cambridge^ 
March 39, .1763. ^t HOR-D, 
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EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 



Cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia solus^ 
Res Italas araiis tuteris^ moribus ornes^ 
Legibus emendes ; in publica commoda peccem^ 
Si longo sermone morer tua tempora, Caesar. 

COMMENTARY. 

Epistola ad AuQUbTUM.] In conducting this work, 
which is an apologj/for the poets of his own time, the me- 
thod of the writer is no other, than that which plain sense, 
and the subject itself, required of him. For, as the main 
dislike to the Augustan poets had arisen from an excessive 
reverence paid to their elder brethren, the first part of 
the epistle [from v. 1 to 118] is very naturally laid out 
ia the ridicule and confutation of so absurd a prejudice. 
And having, by this preparation, obtained a candid 
bearing for his defence, he then proceeds [in what fol- 
lows, to the end] to vindicate their real merits ; setting 
in view the excellencies of the LAtin poetry ^ as cultivated 
by the great modern masters ; and throwing the blame 
of their ill sucgess, and of the contempt in which they 
bad lain, not so much on themselves, or their profession 
(the dignity of which^ in particular, h^ insists highly 
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Romulus^ et Liber pater, et cum Castore Pollux, $ 
Post ingentia fata, Deorum in templa recepti, 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aspera bella 
Conponunt, agros adsignant, oppida oondunt ; 
Ploravere suis non respondere favorem 
Speratum meritis. diram qui contudit Hydram, 10 
Notaque fetali portenta labore subegit, 
Comperit invidiam supremo fine domari. 
Urit enim fulgore suo, qui praegravat artis 

COMMENTARY. 

upon, and asserts with spirit) as on the vicious taste of 
the age, and certain unfavouring circumstances, which 
had accidentally concurred to dishonour both. 

This idea of the general plan being comprehended, the 
re;ader will find it no difficulty to perceive the order and 
arrangement o( particular parts, which the natural tran- 
sition of the poet's thought insensibly drew along with it. 

5 — 118. Romulus, et Liber pater, &c.] The sub- 
ject commences from v. S, where, by a contrivance of 
great beauty, a pertinent illustration of the poet's argu- 
ment becomes an offering of the happiest address to the 
emperor. Its double purpose may be seen thus. His 
primary intention Was to take off the force of prejudice 
against modem poets, arising from the superior venera- 
tion of the aficients. To this end the' first thing wanting 
was to demonstrate by some striking instance, that it 
was, indeed, nothing but prejudice ; which he does 
effectually in taking that instance from the heroic, that 
is, the most revered, ages. For if such, whose acknow- 
ledged virtues and eminent services bad raised them to 
fbe rank of heroes^ that is, in the pagan conception of 
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Infra se positas. : extinctus amabitur idem. . 
Praesenti tibi maturoa lai^imur honofteSf 15 

Jurandasque tuum p^ num«n ponimus araa^ 
]^^il oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes« 
Sed tuus hoc populus sapiens et Justus in uno> 
Te ndstris ducibus^ te Graiis anteferendo. 
Cetera nequaquam simili ratione modoque 80 

Aestimat ; et, nisi quae terris semota suisque 

COMMENTARY. 

things, to the honotirs of iiivimti/9 could not secure their 
fame, in their own times, against the malevolence of 
slander, what wonder that the race of witSj whose ob- 
Acurer merit is less likely to dazzle the public eye, and 
yet, by a peculiar fatality, is more apt- to aiwaken its 
jealousy, should find themselves oppressed by its rudest 
censure ? In the former case the honours, which equal 
posterity paid to excelling worth, declare all such cen* 
sure to have been the calumny of malice only. What 
reason then to conclude, it had any other original in 
the latter ? This is the poet^s arguineni. 

But now, of these worthies themselvesj whom the 
justice of grateful posterity had snatched out of the hands 
of detraction, there were some, it seems, whose illus- 
trious services the virtue or vain-glory of the emperor 
rnost affected to emulate ; and these, therefore, the 
poet, by an ingenious flattery, selects for examples to 
his general obset^ation, 

jRomuluSy et Libtr pater j et cum Castore PoUttx 

Post ingentiafataj &c* 

Further, as the good fortune of Augustus, though 
adorned with the same enviable qualities, had exempted 
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Temporibus defuncta videt, fastidk* et odit : 
Sic fautor veterum, ut Tabulas peccare vetantis^ 
Quas big quinque viri sanxerant, Foedera regum 
Vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis aequata Sabinis^ 25 

Pontificum libros^ annosa volumina Vatum^ 

COMMENTARY. 

htm from the injuries which had constantly befallen 
those admired characters^ this peculiar circumstance in 
the history of his prince affords him the happiest occa- 
sion, flattery could desire, of paying distinguished bo-* 
nours to his glory, 

Praesenti tibi maturas largimur honores. 
And thi3 constitutes the fine address and compliment of 
his ^application. 

But this justice, which Augustus had exacted, as it 
were, by the very authority of his virtue, frona his ap» 
plauding people, wjis but ill discharged in other m^ 
^t^nces. 

Sed tuns fioc populus sapiens et Justus in uno, 
Te nostris ducibus, te Graiis anteferendo. 
Cetera nequaquam simili raiionc modogue 
Aestimaty &c. 
And thus the very exception to the general rule, which 
forms the encomium, le^ids him with advantage into his 
argument ; which was to observe and expose ^^ the ma- 
lignant influence of prepossession in obstructing the 
proper glories of living merit." So that, as good 
sense demands in every reasonable panegyric, the praise 
results from the nature and foundation of the subject- 
matter, and is not violently and reluctantly dragged 
into it. 
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Dictitet Albano Musas in monte locutas. 
Si, quia Graiorum sunt antiquissima quaeque 
Scripta vel optima, Romani pensantur eadem 
Scriptores trutina ; non est quod multa loquamur : 
Nil intra est olea, nil extra est in nuce duri : 3 1 
Venimus ad sum mum fortunae : pingimus, atque 
Psallimus^ et luctamur Achivis doctius unctis, 

• 

COMMENTARY 

* 

His general charge against his countrymen " of their 
*^ bigotted attachment to those, dignified by the name 

* 

*^ of 0ncieniSf in prejudice to the just deserts of the mo- 
" dern3," being thus delivered ; and the folly of such 
conduct, with some agreeable exaggeration, exposed ; 
l^e sets himself with a happy mixture of irony and argu- 
ment, as well becomes the genius and character of the 
epistle^ to confute the pretences, and overturn the very 
foundations^ on which it rested. 

One main support of their folly was taken from an 
allowed fact, viz. ** That the oldest Greek writers were 
** incontestably superior to the modem ones." From 
whence they inferred, that it was but according to na- 
ture and the course of experience, to give the like pre- 
ference (o the oldest Roman masters. 

His confuta);ion of this sophism consists of two parts. 
first J [from v. 2 S to 32] He insists on the evident ab- 
surdity of the opinion he is confuting. There was no 
reasoning with persons, capable of such extravagant po^ 
fitions. But, secondly^ the pretended fact itself, with 
regard to the Greek learning, was grossly misunderstood^ 
or perversely applied. For [from v. 32 to 34] it was not 
true, nor could it be admitted, that the very oldest' oi 
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Si meliora dies, ut. vina, poemata reddit ; 34 

Scire y^lim, charti^ pretiiim quotus arroget annus, 
Scriptor ab hinc aanos centam qui dectdit, inter 
Perfectoe veteresque referri debet, an inter 
Vilis atque.novos i ekcludat jurgia finis. 
Est vetus atque probus centutn qui perficit annos. 
Quid ? qui deperiit minor uno mense vel anno, 40 
Inter quos referendus erit ? veteresne poetas. 
An quos et praesens et postera respuat aetas ? 

COMMENTARY. 

the Greek writers were the best, but those only, which' 
were old, in comparison of the mere modem Greeks. 
The so much applauded models of Grecian antiquity 
were themselves modern^ in respect of the still older and 
ruder essays of their first writers. It was long discipline 
and cultivation, the same which had given the Greek 
artists in the Augustan reign a superiority over the Ro- 
man, that by degrees established the good taste, and 
fixed the authority of the Greek poets; from which 
point it was natural and even necessary for succeeding, 
t. e. the modem Greeks to decline. But no consequence 
lay from hence to the advantage of the Latin poets, in 
question ; who were wholly unfurnished with any pre- 
vious study of the arts of verse ; ind whose works could 
only be compared with the very oldest^ that is, the rude 
forgotten essays of the Greek poetry. So that the fine 
sense, so closely shut up in this concise couplet, comes 
out thus : " The modern Greek masters of the Jine arts 
^ are confessedly superior to the modern Roman. The 
^ reason is, they have practised them longer, and with 
^ more diligence. Just so, the modern Roman writers 
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Iste quidem veteres inter ponetur honeste, 
Qui vel mense brevij vel toto est junior anno. 
Utor percnisso, caudaeque pilos ut equinae 45 

Paullatim vello ; et demo unuai^ demo et item unum; 
Dum cadat elusus ratione ruentis acervi, 
Qui redit in fastos^ et virtutem aestimat annis^ 
Miraturqu^ nihil) nisi quod Libitina saeraviL 
EnniuB et sapiens^ et fortis^ et alter Homepusj 50 

COMMENTARV. 

** must needs have the advantage of their old ones : who 
** had no knowledge of writii^. as an arty or, if they 
..♦* had, took but s^nall care to put it in practice." 

Further, this plea of antiquity is as uncertain in its 
4ipplicationy as it was destitute of all truth and reason in 
its original foup'datiQn, For if age only must bear away 
the palm, what way is. there of determining, which writers 
are moderriy and which ani'ient ? The impossibility of 
£xing this to the satisfaction of an objector, which is 
pursued [to v. 50] with much agreeable raillery, niake^ 
it evident, that the circumstance of antiquity is abso- 
lutely nothing; and thai in esiimating the merit of writers, 
the real, intrinsic excellence of their writings themselves 
is alone to be regarded. 

Thus far the poet's intent was to combat the general 
prejudice of the critic, 

2ui redit infastos et virtutem aestimat annis. 
Taking the fact for granted " of his strong prepossession 
for antiquity, as sttcK^ he would discredit, both by rail- 
lery and argument, so absurd a conduct. What he 
^ains, by this disposition, is to come to the particular^ 
of his charge with more advantage. For the popular 
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^ ' Ut critici diciint, leviter curare videtur 
Quo promissa cadant^ et somnia Pythagorea. 
Naevius in manibus non est, et mentibus haeret 
Pene recens ? adeo sanctum est vetus omne poema. 
Ambigitur quotiens, uter utro sit prior ; aufert 55 
Pacuvius docti famam senis, Accius alti : 
Dicitur Afrani toga convenisse Menandro : 
Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi ; 
Vincere Caecilius gravitate, Terentius arte. 
Hos ediscit, et hos arto stipata theatro 6o 

COMMENTARY. 

coutcmpt of modern composition, sheltering itself under 
a shew of learned admiration of the ancients, whose age 
and reputation had made them truly venerable, and 
whose genuine merits, in the main, could not be dis- 
puted, a direct attack upon their fame, at setting out, 
without any softening, had dii^gusted the most moderate; 
whereas this prefatory appeal to common sense, under 
the cover of general criticism, would even dispose bi- 
gotry Itself to afford the poet a candid hearing. His 
accusation then of the public taste comes in, here, very 
pertinently ; and is delivered, with address [from v. 50 
to 63] in a. particular detail of the judgements passed 
upon the most celebrated of the old Roman poets, by 
the generality of the modern critics ; where, to win upon 
their prejudices still further by his generosity and good 
faith, he scruples not to recount such of their deter- 
minations on the merit of ancient writers, as were rea- 
sonable and well founded, as well as others, that he 
deemed less just, and as such intended more immediately 
to'expose. 
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Spectat Roma potens ; habet hos numeratque poetas 

Ad nostrum tempus, Livl Scriptoris ab aevo. 

Interdum voljgus rectum videt : est ubi peccat. 

Si veteres ita miratur laudatque poetas^ 

Ut nihil anteferat, nihil illis comparet ; errat : 65 

Si quaedam nimis antique^ si pleraque dure 

Dicere cedit eos, ignave multa fatetur ; 

£t sapit, et mecam facit, et Jove judicat aequo. 

Non equidem insector, delendave carmina Laeti 

COMMENTARY. 

We see then with what art the poet conducts himself 
in this attack on the ancientSy and how it served his pur* 
pose, by turns, to soften and aggravate the charge. Firsts 
** he wanted to lower the reputation of the old poets.^' 
This was not to be done by general invective or an 
affected dissimulation of their just praise. He admits 
then [from v, 63 to 66] their reasonable pretensions to 
admiration, 'Tis the degree of it alone, to which he 
objects. 

Si veteres ita miratur laudatque^ &c. 

Secondly^ ** he wanted to draw off their applauses from 
** the ancient to the modern' poets." This required tho 
advantages of those modems to be distinctly shewn, or, 
which comes to the same, the comparative deficiencies 
of the ancients to be pointed out. These were not to be 
dissembled, and are, as he openly insists [to v. 69] 
obsolete language^ rude and barbarous construction^ and 
sUrvenly composition, 

Si quaedam nimis antique, si pierage nvKE^ - 
Dicere cedit cos, ignave multa. 
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Esse reor^ memini quae plagosum inihi parvo 70 
Orbilium dictate ; sed emeadata videri 
Pulchraque, et exactis minimum distantia^ miror : 
Inter quae verbum emicuit si forte decorum^ 
$i versus paido conqinnior unus et alter; 
Injuste totum ducit venitque poema. 75 

Indignor quicquam reprefaendi, non quia crasse 
Compositum, inlepideve putetur, sed quia nuper : 
Necveniam antiquis, sedfacmorem et praemiaposd.. 
Recte necne crocum floresque perambulet Attae 

COlfMENTARY. 

But what tben ? an objector replies, these were venial faults, 
surely ; the deficiencies of the times, and not. of the men j 
who, with such incorrectnesses as are here noted, might 
still possess the greatest talents^ and produce the noblest 
designs. This [from v. 69 to 79] is readily admitted. 
But, in the mean time, one thing was clear, that they 
were not finished models — exactis minimum distantia. 
Which was the main point in dispute. For the bigot's 
absurdity lay in this, 

N<m veniam antiguts, sed honorem et praemia posci. 

Nay, his folly is shewn to have gone still greater lengths. 
These boasted models of antiquity, with all their imperr 
fections, had occasionally [v. 73, 74] though the in- 
stances were indeed rare and th'uily scattered, striking 
beauties', TTiese, under the recommendation of age^ 
\vhich, of course, commands our reverence, might well im- 
pose on the judgements of the generality and standing forth 
with advantage, as from a shaded and dark ground^ 
would naturally catch the eye and admiration x>f the more 
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Fabula, si.dubitem ; clament periisse pudorem 80 
Cuncti pene patres : ea cum reprehendere coner, 
Quae gravis Aesopus^ quae doctus Roscius egit. 
Vel quia nil rectum, nisi quod placuit sibi^ ducunt; 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, et, quae 
Inberbi didicere, senes perdenda fateri. 85 

COMMENTARY. 

learned. Thus much the poet candidly insinuates in 
excuse of the bigot's illjudgment But, unluckily, he had 
cut himself off from the benefit of this plea, by avowedly 
grounding his admiration^ not merely on the intrinsic 
excellence, so far as it went, of the anfcient poetry itself; ' 
but on the advantage of any extraneous circumstance, 
which but casually stuck to it. The accident of a play's 
having passed though the mouth, and been graced by the 
action, of a just speaker, was sufficient [from v. 79 to 83] 
(so inexcusable were his prejudices) to attract his wonder, 
and justify his esteem. In so much that it became an 
insolence, generally cried out upon, for any one to 
censure such pieces of the theatre, 

2uae gravis jEsopus, quae doctus Roscius egit. 

This being the case, it was no longer a doubt, whether 
the affected admiration of antiquity proceeded from a de- 
luded judgment only, or a much worse cause. It could 
plainly be resolved into no other, than the willful agency 
of ,the pialignant affections ; which, wherever they pre- 
vail, corrupt the simple and ingenuous sense of the mind, 
either 1. [v. 83] in engendring high conceits of self, and 
I'eferring all degrees of excellence to the supposed 
Infallible standard of every man's own judgment ; or 2. 
[to V. 86] in creating a false shame, and reluctancy in i^s 

VOL. }. U 
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Jum Saliare Nuni&e carmen qui laudat, et illud 
Quod mecunl igAorat^ solus volt scire vider i ; 
Ingeniis noil illfe &yet plauditque sepultis^ 
Nostra eed inpdgnfit^ nos nostraque lividus odit. 
Quod si tarn Graiis novites invisa fuisset^ QO 

COMMENTARY. 

to be directed by the judgments of others, though seen to 
be more equitable, whenever they are found in opposition 
to our own rooted and preconceived opinions. The 
bigotry of old Men is, especially, for this reason, in- 
vincible. They hold themselves upbraided by the 
sharper sight of their juniors j and regard the adoption of 
new sentiments, at their years, as so much absolute loss 
on the side of the dead stock of their old literary posses-^ 
sions. These considerations are generally of such preva- 
lency in great veteran critics, that [from v. S6 to 90] 
whenever^ as ^n the case before us, they pretend an un- 
common zeal for antiquity, and their sagacity piques it- 
self on detecting the superior value of obscure rhaps6disU 
whom no body else reads, or is able to understand, we 
may be sure the secret view of such^ is, not the generous 
defence and patronage of ancient wit, but a low malevo- 
lent pleasure in decrying the just pretensions of die 
niddern. 

Ingeniis nan iUefavet ptauditque sepultis. 
Nostra sed inipugnat, nes nostraque lividus oiii. 

The poet had, now, made appear the unreasonable 
attachment of his country men to the fame of their old 
writers. He had throughly unravelled the sophistical . 
pretences, on which it affected to justify itself; and had 
even dared to unveil the secret irnguitous primipl^, f^om 
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Quam nobis ; quid nunc esset vetuB ? aut quid ha- 

beret, 
Quod legeret tereretque viritim publicus usus ? 
Ut priffium positis nugart Graecia bellis 
Coepit, et in vttiuni fortona hbier aequa ; 

CO MM ENTARY. 

which it arose. It wa9 now time to look forward to the 
effects of it; which were, in truth, very baleful; its 
poisonous influences being of force to corrupt and wither, 
as it were» io the bud> "ev^r j rising species of excelleace, 
and fatsdly to dbeck tibe v^y hopes and tendencies of true 
, genius. Nothing can be tr><iiery than this remark ; which 
he further enforces, ai>d briugs home to his adversaries, by 
asking a pertinent <|«e6iion, to iviiicb it eoncerned tliem to 
make a serious reply. Tihey had magnified v. 28 the per- 
fection of thie CrtfSs, modeis. But what [to v. 93] if the 
Gipeeks had conceived the same aversion to Twvelties, as 
the JBomans? Hour then could ^A^x^ models have ever 
been iumisbed to the public u^e ? The question, we see, 
insinuates what was before affimed to be the truth of the 
case ; that the unrivalled excellence of the Greek poets 
proceeded only from long and vigorous exercise, and a 
painful uninterrupted application to the arts o£ verse. 
The liberal spirit of that people led them to countenance 
eiery new attempt towards superior literary excellence ; 
and so, by the public favour, their writings, from rude 
essays, became at length the standard and admiration of 
«ticoeedinsr wits. The Romans had treated their adven- 
turers quite otherwii^e, and the eflfect was answet:abJe. 
This is the pnrport of wkat to a common eye may look 
Hke a digression [from v. 93 to IM], w wfeich is deline- 

IT 2 
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Nunc athletarum studiis, nunc arsit equorum : 95 
Marmoris, aut eboris fabros, aut aeris amavit ; 
Suspendit pictai vultum mentenique tabella ; 
Nunc tibicinibus^ nunc est gavisa tragoedis : 
Sub nutrice puella velut si luderet infans. 
Quod cupide petiit, mature plena reliquit. 100 

Quid placet, aut odio est, quod non mutabile credas ? 
Hoc paces habuere bonae, ventique secundi. 

COMMENTARY. 

ated the very JifFerent genius and practice of the two 
nations. For the Greeks [to v. 102] had applied them- 
selves, in the intervals of their leisure from the toils of war, 
to the cultivation of every species of elegance, whether 
in artSy or lettei^s ; and loved to cherish the public emu- 
lation, by affording a free indulgence to the various and 
volatile disposition of the times. The activity of tliese 
restless spirits, was incessantly attempting some new and 
untryedybrTTi of composition ; and, when that was brought 
to a due degree of perfection, it turned, ingood time, to 
the cultivation of some other. 

Sluod cupide petiit^ mature plena reliquit. 

So that the very caprice of humoUr [v. 101] assisted, 
in this libertine country, to advance and help forward the 
public taste. Such was the effect o(p^u:eand opportunity, 
with them. 

Hoc paces habuere bonae ventique secundi. 
Whereas i}[ie Romans [to v. 108] by a more composed 
temperament and saturnine complexion had devoted their 
pains to the pursuit of domestic utilities, and a mora 
dexterous managemeat of the arts of gain. The coote- 
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Romae dulce diu fait et sollenne^ reclusa 
Mane domo vigilare^ clienti promere jura : 
Scriptos nominibus rectis expendere nummos : 105 
Majores audire, minori dtcere^ per quae 
Crescere res posset, minui damnosa libido. 
Mutavit mentem populus levis, et calet uno 
Scribendi studio : puerique patresque sever i 109' 
Fronde comas vincti coenant, et carmina dictant. 
Ipse ego, qui nullos me adfirmo scribere versus, 
Invenior Parthis mendacior ; et prius orto 
Sole vigil, calamum et chartas et scrinta posco. 

COMMENTARY. 

quence of which was, that when [tor. 117] by the. 
decay of the old frugal spirit, the necessary effect of 
overflowing plenty and ease, they began, at length, to 
seek out for the elegancies of life ; and a Jit of versifying^ 
the first of all liberal amusements, that usually seizes an 
idle people, had come upon them ; their ignorance of 
rules, and want of exercise in the art of writing, rendered 
them wholly unfit to succeed in it. So that their 
aukward attempts in poetry were now as disgraceful to 
their t€istej as their total disregard of it, before, had 
been to their eivUity. The root of this mischief was the 
idolatrous regard paid to their ancient poets : which un- 
luckily, when the public emulation was set a going, not only 
checked its progress, but gave it a wrong bias; and, 
instead of helping true genius to outstrip the lame and 
tardy endeavours of ancient wit, drew it aside into a vi- 
cious and unprofitable mimicry of its very imperfections. 
Whence it had come to pass, that, whereas in odier ar/j, 
the previous knowledge of rules is required ta the 
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Navem agere ig^narus navis timet : ahrotonutn aegro 
Non audety nisi qui didicit^ dare : quod medicoram 

eat, 115 

Promittunt medici : tractaut fabrilia febri : 
Scribimus indocti doctique poemata passim. 
Hie error tamen et levis haec insania quantas 
Virtutes habeat, sic coUige : vatis avarus 
Non temere est animus : versus amat^ hoc atudet 

unum; 120 

Detrimenta, fugas servonim, incendia ridet : 

COMMENTARY. 

practice of them, in this of versify ingy no such qualifica- 
tion was deemed necessary. 

Scrtbi7)ius indocti doctique poemata passim. 

This mischance was doubly fatal to the Latin poetry. 
For the ill success of these blind adventurers hadincreased 
the original mischief, by confirming, as it needs must, 
the superstitious reverence of the old writers ; and insen- 
sibly brought, as well th^ art itself, as the modern pro- 
lessors of it, into disrepute with the discerning public. 
The vindication of bothy then, at this critical juncture, 
was become highly seasonable ; and to this, which was 
the poet's main purpose, he addresses himself through 
*the remainder of the epistle. 

113 to the end. Hic £RR0R tamen, &c.] Having 
sufficiently obviated the popular and reigning prejudices 
against the modern poets, his office of advocate for their 
ff^me, which he had undertaken, and was now to dis^ 
charge, in form, required him to set their real merits 
and pretensiqns in a just light. He enters tbeirefore 
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Nop fraudem $qo\o, puerova incpgitot uU«m 
Pupillo : vivit siliqui^^ et pwe s^undo : 
Militiae qua^nquau] piger et malus^ utilis urbi i 
Si das hoC; parvU quoqua r^bu^ magna Juirari ; 125 
Os tenerufA pueri balbumq^^ poetft figumt i 
Torquet ab obsqo^nis japi nunc ^^rmonibus aurtm ; 
MoK etiam pectus praeceptis fornoHt aioicia, 
Asp^rit^tis ^t invidiae corrupter pt ir#@ : 
Recte facta refert ; prientia tempore notis 130 

Instruit exemplis ; inopem aplatur et aegrum* 
Castis cum pueris tguarpt pu^lla mariti 
Pbceret und^ preces^ vatain ni Musa dedisset ? 

COMMENTARY. 

immadiately on this task. And, in drawiog tbecbarac-i 
ter of the true poet, ^nde^^vours to impress the Emperor 
with . as advantageous an idea as possible, of the wxH-tb 
and dignity of bis calling. And this, not in the fierce 
insulting tone of a zealot for th^ Acmmr qf his order, 
which to the great is always disgusting, and where the 
occasion is, confessedly, not of the last importance, 
plainly absurd ; but with that unpretending air of iiisiiiua- 
tipn, which good sense, improved by a thorough know- 
ledge of the world, teaches: with that seeming indif* 
ference which disarms prejudice: in a word, with that 
gracious smile in his aspect, which his strong admirer 
and faint copyer, Persius, so justly noted in hiai^ and 
which convinces almost without . the help of argument ; 
or to say it more truly, persuades where it doth not pro*- 
perly convince. In this disposition he sets out on his 
defence ; and yet omits no particular, which could any 
waj' serve to the real recommendation of poets, or which 
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Poscit opem chorus^ et praesentia numina sentit ; 
Coelestis implorat aquas, docta prece blandus; IJS 
Avertit morbos, metuenda pericula pellit ; 
Inpetrat et pacem, ct locupletem frugibus annum : 
Carmine Di superi placantur, carmi e Manes. 
Agricolae prisci, fortes, parvoque beati, 
Con^ita post frumenta, levantes tempore festo 1 40 
Corpus et ipsum animum spe finis dura ferentem, 
Cum sociis operum pueris et conjuge fida^ 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 
rioribus et vino Genium memorem brevis aevi. 
Fescennina per hunc invecta licentia morem 145 

COMMENTARY. 

indeed, the gravest or warmest of their friends have ever 
pleaded in their behalf. This defence consists [from 
V. 118 to 139] in bringing into' view their many aW/, 
woraly and religtcnis virtues. For the muse, as the poet 
contends (and nothing could be more likely to con- 
ciliate the esteem pf the politic emperor) administers, 
in this threefold capacity, to the service of the state. 

But Religion, which was its noblest ^(/, was, besides, the 
first object of poetry. The dramatic muse, in particular, 
had her birth, and derived her very character, from it. 
This circumstance then leads him with advantage, to 
give an historical deduction of the rise and progress of the 
Latin poesy, from its first rude workings in the days of 
barbarous superstition, through every successive period 
of its improvement, down to his own times. Such a view 
of its descent and gradual reformation was directly to the 
poet's purpose. For having magnified the virtues of hij^ 
ordisr, as of such importance to society, the questioa 
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Versibus altemis opprobria rastica fudit ; 
Libertasque recurrentis accepta per annos 
Lusit aiTMfcbiKter : donee jam saeyus apertam 
In rabiem coepit verti jocus^ «t per honestas 
Ire domod inbpune minax. doluere cruento 150 
Dente lacessiti : futt intactis quoque cura 
Conditione super com muni : quin etiam lex 
Poenaque lata^ male quae noUet carminq quemquam 

COMMENTAIIY. 

naturally occurred, by what unhappy means it had fallen 
out, that it was, nerertheless, in such low estimation with 
the public. The answer is, that the state of the Latin 
poetry, as yet, was very rude and imperfect : and so the 
public disregard was occasioned, only, by its not having' 
attained to that degree of perfection, of which its nature 
was capable. Many reasons had concurred to keep the 
Latin poetry in this state, which he proceeds to ennme* 
rate. The Jir stand principal was [from v. 139 to 164} 
the little attention paid to critical learning j and the cidtiroa^ 
iion of a correct andjiist spirit of composition. Which, 
again, had arise^ from the coarse illiberal disposition of 
the Latin muse, who had been nurtured and brought up 
under the roof of rural superstition ; and this, by an im- 
pure mixture of licentious jollity, had so corrupted her 
very nature, that it was only by slow degrees, and not till 
the conquest of Greece had imported arts and learning 
into Italy, that she began to chastise her manners, and 
assume a juster and more becoming deportment. And 
still she was but in the condition of a rustic beauty, w))ea 
practising her' auk ward airs, and making her first un^a^ 
fciou9 essays towards a 7nanner, 
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Describi. vertere moduoi) formidine fiisti* 

Ad bene diceadum delectandumqua redacti* 155 

Graecia eapta ferum vietorem cepit, et artii^ 

Intulit agresti Latio. sic horridus ille 

Defluxit numems Saturnius, et grave virvm 

Munditiae pepulere : sed in longum tanah Mvum 

Manserant^ hodieque manent, vestigia rurif. l6o 

Serus eoim Graecis admovit acumma chartia ; 

Et post Pimica bella quietus quaerere coepit, 

Qaid Sophocles et Thespis et Aeschylos utile ferrent : 

COMMENTAKY. 

in longum tamen aevum 
Manserunij ^hodieque manent yestigfa runs. 
Her late acquaintance with the Greek models had, indeed, 
improved her air, and inspired an inclination to emulate 
their noblest graces. But how successfully, we ar^ given 
to understand from her unequal attempts in the two sub- 
limer species of their poetry, the T&AGic, and comic 

I. [fromv. 160 to 168] The study of the Grtxk tragedians 
haA very naturally, and to good purpose, in the infancy 
of their taste, disposed the Latin writers to transkUion. 
Here they stuck long ; for their tragedy, even iu the 
Augustan age, was little else ; and yet they succeeded 
but indifferently in it. The bold and animated genius of 
Roiae was, it is readily owned, well snited to this work. 
And for force of colouring, and a truly tragic elevation, 
the Roman poets came not behind their great originids. 
But unfortunately their judgment was unformed, and 
they were too soon satisfied with their own productions. 
Strength and fire was all they endeavoured after. And 
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Tentavit quoque rein, «i digue vertere postet: 
Et placuit »ibi, natura subUmis et acer. 165 

Nam spirat tragtcum ^atis, ^t feliciter audet ; 
Scd turpem putat inscitus metuitque litoranu 
Creditur, eK medio quia res arcessit, habere 
Sudoris minimum ; sed habet Comoedia tanto 
Plus oiiens> quanta veniae minus, aspioe, Plautua 
Quo pacto partis tutetur amantis epKebi ; 1 7 1 

XJt patris attenti, lenonis ut insidiosi : 

COMMENTARY. 

with this praise they sate down perfectly contented. 
The disciphne of correction, the curious polishing of art, 
which had given such a lustre to the Greek tragedians, 
they knew nothing of; or, to speak their case more truly, 
they held disgraceful to the high spirit and energy of the 
Roman genius : 

TURPEM PUTAT IN SCRIPTIS METUITQUJ^ LITUaAM;. 

2. It did not fare better with them [fipotn v. 168 to 175] 
in their attempts to rival the Greek comedif. They pre- 
posterously set out with the notion of its being easier to 
execute this drama than the tragic : whereas to hit its 
genuine character with exactness was, in truth, a point 
of much more difficulty. As the subject of comedy was 
taken from common life, they supposed an ordinary 
degree of care might suffice, to do it justice. No 
wonder then, they overlooked or never came up to that 
nice adjustment of the manners^ that truth and decorum 
of character^ wherein the glory of comic painting consists, 
and which none but the quickest eye can discern, and the 
steddiest band execute; and, in the room, amused us 
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Qaantus sit Dossennus edacibus in parasitis : 
Qaam non adstricto peFcurrat pulpita socco. 
Gestit enim nummum in loculos demittere ; poftt h(>c 
Securus, cadat an recto stet fabula talo. 176 

Quern tttlit ad scenam ventoso gloria curni, 
Exanimat lentus spectator^ sedulus inflat. 
Sic leve^ sic parvum est, animum quod laudis avarum 
Subruit ac reficit. valeat res ludicra, si me 180 

COMMENTARY. 

nith high colauringy BXid false drawing ;, with extravagant^ 
aggravated portraitures ; wjiich, neglecting the modest 
proportion of real life, are the pertain argun^ents pf an 
unpractised pencil, or vicious taste. 

What contributed to this prostitution of the comic uiuse, 
was [to V. 177] the seducement of that corruptress of all 
vixtuej the hve of tnoney ; which had thoroughly infected 
tile Roman wits, and was, in fact, the sole object of their 
pains. Hence, provided they could but catch the ap- 
plapses of the people, to which tbe pleasantry of the 
comic scene mons especially aspires, and so secure a 
good round price from the magistrates, whose office it was 
to furnish tbiskindof entertainment, they became indif- 
ferent to every nobjer view and honester purpose. la 
particular [to v. 182} they 30 little considered ^t/mii^^m/ 
thfi praise qf good xeriting^ that diey made it the ordi- 
nary topic of their ridicule ; representing it as the mere 
lUusiop of vanity, and the pitiable infirmi^ of lean-witted 
inindsy to be catched by the lure of so empty an4 unsub- 
stantial a benefit. 

Though^ were any one, in defiance of public ridicule, 
so daring (as there is no occasion in life, which calls for^ 
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Palma negata macrum^ donata reducit opimumL. 
• Saepe^ etiam audacem^ fugat hoc terretque poetam ; 
Quod numero plures, virtute et honoreminQres^ 
Indocti^ stolidique^ et depugnare parati 184 

Si discofdet eques^ media intet* carmina poscuot 
Aut ursam aut piigUes : his nam plebecula gaudet* 
Varum equiti quoque jam migravit ab aure voluptat 
Omnis, ad ingratos oculos, et gaudia vana. 
Quatuor aut pluris aulaea premuntur in horas ; . 

COMMENTAR.Y, 

or demonstrates a greater iiroinesd) as frankly to avow 
and submit himself to this generous moiwty the surest 
inspirer of every virtuous excellence, yex one thing re- 
mained to check and weaken the vigour of bis emulation. 
This [fiom v. 182 to 187] was the folly and ill taste of 
the uudiscerning multitude ; who, in all countries, have 
a great share iu determining the fate and character of 
scenical representations, but, from the popular cQostitu^ 
lion of the government, were, at Rome, of the first con- 
sequence. These, by their rude clamours, and the aii« 
thprity of their numbers, were enough to dishearten the 
ipost intrepid genius ; when, after all his endeavours to 
reap the glory of an absolute work, the action was al- 
most ^ure to be mangled and broken in upon by the 
shews of xvild beasts and gladiators \ those dear delights^ 
which the Romans, it seems, prized much above the 
highest pleasures of the drama. 

Nay, the poet's case was still more desperate. For it 
was not. the untutored rabble, as in other countries, that 
gave a 'Countenance to these illiberal sports : even rank 
0nd juality, at Rome, debased itself in shewing the 
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Dum fagiant equitum turmae^ peditnxnque ca- 
terv€fee : 190 

Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis : 
£sseda festinant^ jiiienta^ petorrita^ naves t 
Captivum portatur ebur, captiya Corinthus. 
Si foret in terris, rideret Democritus ; seu 

COMMENTARY. 

fiercest passion for these skezes, and was as ready, za: 
abject commonalty itself, to prefer the uninstructitig 
pleasures of the et/e to those of the ear. 

Equiti qmquejam migr&mt ab aurevabq^ias 
Qmnis ad mgratos oculos et gaudiavana. 

And, because this barbarity of taste had contributed 
more than anjr thing else to deprave the poetry of the 
staple, and discoutage its best masters from studying its 
perfection, what follows [from v. 189 to 207] is intended, 
in all the keenness of raillery, to satyriYe riiis madness. 
It afforded an ample field for the poet's ridicule. For, 
besides the riotous disorders of their theatre, the sense- 
less admiration of pomp and spectacle m their plaj*s had so 
inchanted his countrymen, that the very decorations of 
the scene, the tricks and trappings of the comedians^ 
were surer to catch the applauses of the gaping multitude, 
than any regard to the justness of the poet*s design, or 
the beauty of his execution. 

Here the poet should naturally have concluded his de- 
fence of the dramatic writers ; having ailedged every diing 
in their favour, that could be urged, plausibly, from the 
state vf the Raman stage : the geiiius of the people : and the 
several prevailing practices of ill taste, which had brought 
them into disrepute with the best judges. But finding 
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DiVenunt cdhfiisa genus pahthefa <5ameb^ 1^5 

Sive elephas albufi volgi converterit ora : 
Spectaret poptftlum ludis attentius ipsifl, 
Ut sibi prs^ebeatein mimo spectacula plura : 
Scriptoria. au tern narr^re putaret asello 
Fabellam fiurdo» nam quae pervinoere voces £00 
£va]uere sonumi referlint quem nostra tfaeatm ? 
Ga^gaAuln mugiiie putes kiemus, aut mare Tuscum* 
Tanto cum stjrepitu ludi spe^tantur, et artea^ 
Divitiaeque peregrinae: quibus oblitua actor 
Cum fetetit in ficena^ concurrit dextei^ laevae : SOS 

COMMENTARY. 

himself obliged^ in tb^ course of this viadicatjon of tht 
modern stage-poets, to censure as sharply^ as their rety 
enemies, the vices and defects of their poetry ; and fear- 
ing lest this severity on a sort of writing, to ^rhich him* 
. self had never pretended, might be misinterpreted as th^ 
effect of envy only, and a malignant disposition towards 
the art itself, under cover of pleading for its professors^ 
be therefore frankly avows [from v. 208 to 214] his pre* 
ference of the dramatic^ to every other species of poelfy ; 
declaring the sovereignty of its pathos over the €^ciioHS^ 
and the magic of its illusive scenery on the Iffi/tkgina4ion^ 
to be the highest argument of poetic excellenee, the k«t 
and noblest exercise of the human genius. 

One thing still reauuned. He had taken upon hian elf 
to apologize for the Roman poets, in gcT^ral ; as may be 
seen from the large temut, in which he proposes his 
subject. 

Bic -error UimeH et kvis haec insafm ^uantas 
FirtMltes Mhat^ siceoUige. '' '. 
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Pbdt adhac aliquiid ? nil sane« quid placet ergo t 

Lana Tarentiaa violas imitata Veneno. 

Ac ne forte putes me^ quae facere ipse recusem^ 

Cum recte tractent alii, laudare maligne : 

Ille per extentum funetn mihi posse videtur 210 

Ire poeta ; meum qui pectus inaniter angit^ 

Inritat, muloet^ falsis terroribus inplet^^ 

Ut magus; et modo me Thebis^ modo ponit Athenis. 

Veruro age, et his, qui se lectori credere malunt, 

^uam spectatoris fastidia ferre superbi, 215 

Curam impende brevem : si munus ApoUine dignum 

COMMENTARY* 

But, after a general* encomium on the ojffice itself, he 
confines his defence to the writers for the stage only. In 
t^onclusion then, he was constrained, by the very pur- 
pose of his address, to say a word or two in behalf of the 
refpainder of this neglected family ; of those, who, as 
the poet expresses it, had rather trust to the equity of the 
closet, than subject themselves to the caprice and insolence 
of the theatre, 

Nowj as before, in asserting the honour of the stage- 
poets he every where supposes the emperor's disgust to 
ba.ve sprung from the wrong conduct of the poets them- 
ft<)Ives, and then extenuates the blame of such conduct, 
by considering, still further, the causes which gave rise 
to it ;. SO he prudently observes the like method here. 
The politeoess of his address concedes to Augustus, the 
Just offence he had taken to his brother poets ; whose ho- 
nour, however, he contrives to save by softening the oc^ 
Ofsions of it. This is the drift of what follows [from v. 
214 to 229] where he pleasantly recounts the several 



Vis complere libm ; et vatilnis addere4:alcar^ . 
Ut studio mf^orei petent Helicoma vireatem* 
Multa quideoi nobis faciinus mala saepe po^tae^ 
(Ut viiieta egomet f»edam mea) camtibi hhmm^^ZQ 
SolUcito damu«| aiit Ibsso : cam laediiDurj uamn 
Si quis amrcoruoi est aww repreadere verswn : 
Cum loca jam ret^itlitft revolvimus ijarevoGati : 
Cuin lamentamur noo adparere labor&s 
Nostro% et tenui deducta poemata filo : 225 

fbibles and tndiscreticHi^ of the ppait^ butt in away^ dbdk 
coultl oniy dispone tiie 'emperor to snnle at, or at niost^. 
to phy ber infirmi^s^ not provoke kis serious ceiuiitre 
and disesteem. They aoiounty on the whqle^ hat io 
certain idlenesses Of ton%^ tbo ailax>st iitsepanibie atken* 
dant of wiij^ as weU ^s beauty ; and »ay be foi^ven itt 
each, as implying a $ta*ong «fenV^of pleasing, orcaiAber ifi 
qualifying botfa to p)e<||e. Oiie of tbe nost ekoeptkm^ 
ri>1e of these tfi2Ht/»tff was a fond persuasion, too Msadiljr 
taken op by men of parts and genius, that pn^fenhewi i$ 
the censtarrt pay qf merit ; and that, &om the mooieuk 
their taltots beceme ktiown to the pobltc, distinctian und 
ltd van cement are sure to tMom. limy belieyed, hi siiQh;^ 
they had only to eonvince thl^ worid of their superior 
tibilities, to deserve tbe £svour aad countenance of ^t^Nkr 
prince. But fond and presumptuous as these beipes lajBe 
(continues tlie poet [from r. 229 to 244] with aU the ia-* 
sin nation of a courtier, and yet with a becoming sense of 
the dignity of bis own character) it may deserre a scs'i- 
ous consideration, what poets are fit to be entcusted willi 
the glory of princes j what ministers are woith vetainiiiff 

VOL. I. X 
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Cum speramus eo rem venturam, ut, simul atque 
Carmina rescieris nos fingere, commodus ultro 
Arcessas, et egere vetes, et scribere cogas. 
Sed tamen est operae pretium cognoscere, quails 
Aedituos habeat belli spectata domique 230 

Virtuk, indigno non comniittenda poetae. 
Gratus Alexandre regi Magno fuit ille 

COMMENTARY. 

in the service of an illustrious Vjrtue, whose honours 
demand to be solemnized with a religious reverence, and 
should not be left to the profanation of viie, unhallowed 
bands. And, to support the authority of this remon- 
strance, he alledges the example of a great Monarch, 
who had dishonoured himself by a neglect of this care ; 
of Alexander the great, who, when master of the 
world, as Augustus now was, perceived, indeed, the 
importance of gaining a poet to his service ; but un- 
luckily chose so ill, that bis encomiums (as must ever be 
the case with a vile panegyrist) but .tarnished the native 
splendor of those virtues, which his office required liim 
to present, in their fullest and fairest glory, to the ad- 
miration of the world. In his^ appointment of artists^ 
vtho&e skill is, also, highly serviceable to the fame of prin* 
ces, be shewed a truer judgment. For he suffered none 
but an Apelles and a Lysippus to counterfeit the form 
and fashion of his person. But his taste^ which was thus 
exact and even subtile in what coticerned the mechanic 
execution of the^n^ artSy took up with a Choerilus, to 
transmit an image of his mind to future ages ; so grosly 
tnidisceming was he in works gf poetry, and the liberal 
^erings of the muse ! 
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Choerilos, incultis qui versibus et male natis 
Rettulit acceptos, regale nomisma, Philij^pos; 
Sed veluti tractata notam labemque remittunt ^35 
Atramenta, fere scriptores carmine foedo 
Splendida facta linunt. idem rex ille, poema . 

Qui tarn ridiculum tarn care prodigus emit, 
Edicto vetuit ; ne quis se, praeter ApeUen 
Pingeret, aut alius Lysippo cuderet aera 240 

Fortis Alexandri voltum simulantia. quod si 
Judicium subtile videndis artibus illud 
Ad libros et ad haec Musarum dona vocares ; . 
Boeotum in crasso jurares aere natui». 
At neque dedecorant tua de se judicia, atque 245 

COMMENTARY. 

And thus the poet makes a double use of the illjudgment 
of this imperial critic. - For aothing could better demon- 
strate the importance oi poetry to the honour of greatness, 
than that this illustrious conqueror, without any particular 
knowledge or discernment in the art itself, should think 
himself concerned to court its assistance. And, then, 
what could be more likely to engage the emperor's fur- 
ther protection and love of poetry^ than the insinuation 
(which is made with hifinite address) that, as he honoured 
it equall}% so he understood its merits much better ? For 
[from V. 245 to 248, where, by a beautiful concurrence, 
the flattery of his prince falls in with the honester pur- 
pose of doing justice to the memory of his friends] it was 
not the same unintelligent liberality, which had cherished 
Choerihis, that poured the full stream of Caesar's bounty 
on such nerson«, as Varius and VmciL. And, as if the 

X 2 
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Munera, quae mnlta dantis cam lande tuleronf, 
Dilecti tibi Virgilius Variusque poetae : 
Nee magis express! voltus per agnea signa, 
Quam per vatis opus mores animique virorum 
Clarorum adparent. nee sermones ego mallem J50 
Kepentis per humum, quam refe compowere ^stas^ 
Terrarumque situs, et flumina dicere, etarcis 
Montibus impositas, et barbara regna, tnisqtie 
Auspiciis totsm confecta duella per orbem, 
Claustraque custodem pacis cohibentia Jatium, 255 
Et formidatam Parthis^ te principe, Romam : 
Si quantum cuperem, possem quoque. sed neque 

patvum 
Carmen majestas recipit tua ; nee meus audet 
Rem tentare pudor, quam vires ferre recusent. 

COMMENTARY. 

spirit of these inimitable poets had, at once, seized him, 
he breaks away in a bolder run of verse [from v. 248 to 
250] to sing the triumphs of an art, which expressed the 
manners and the mind in fuller and more durable reliefs 
than painting or even sculpture had ever been able to 
^ive to the external ^wrc: And {from v. 250 to the end] 
apologizes for himself in adopting the hutnbler epistolary 
species^ when a warmth of inclination and the unrivaled 
glories of his prince were continually ui^ng him on to 
the nobler, encomiastic poetry. His excuse, in brief, is 
taken from the conscious inferiority of his genius,, and a 
tenderness for the fame of the emperor, which is never 
more disserved than by the officious sedulity of bad poets 
to do it honour. And with this apology, one while con* 
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Sedulitas autem stulte^ quern diligit, urguet ; 26*0 
Praecipue cum se numeris commendat et arte. 
Discit enim citius^ meminitque libentius illud 
Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat et veneratur. 
Nil moror officium^ quod me gravat : ac neque ficto 
In pejus voltu proponi cereus usquam^ 2^5 

Nee prave factis decorari versibus opto : 
Ne rubeam pingui donatus munere^ et una 
Cum scriptore meo eapsa porrectus operta, 
Deferar in yicum vendentem tus et odores, 
£t piper^ et quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 27O 

COMMENTARY. 

descending to the unfeigned humility of a person, sen- 
sible of the kind and measure of his abilities, and thea, 
again, sustaining itself by a freedom and even familiarity^ 
which real merit knows, on certain occasions, to take 
without offence, the epistle concludes. 

If the general opinion may be trusted, this, which 
was one of the lasij is also among the noblesty of the gresit 
poet's compositions. Perhaps, the reader, who consi- 
ders it in the plain and simple order, to which the fore- 
going analysis hath reduced it, may satisfy himself, that 
this praise hath not been undeservedly bestowed. 
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EPISTOLA Ap AucusTUM,] The epistle to Ai>- 
JUSTUS is an apology for the Reman poets. The 
lepistle to the Pisos, a criticism on their poetry^ 
This to Augustus may be therefore cousidered as a 
sequel of that to the Pisos ; and which could not 
well be omitted ; for the author's design of forward- 
ing the study and improvement of the art ofp&etrg 
required him to bespeak the public favour te its 
prtifessors. 

But as^ tberty in correcting the abuses of their 
poetry, ke mixes^ occasionally, some encomiums 
an poets ; so, here, in pleading the cause of the 
p^ets^ we find him interweaving instructions on 
guoetry. Which was but according to the writer's 
aecasums iM each work. For the freedom t)f his 
ceosoLTQ on the art of poetry was to be softened by 
SQQ^e exprcissions of his good- will towards the poets; 
and this apotegy for their^awK? had been too direct 
aod ytnmanaged^ but for the qualifying appearajsae 
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of its intending the further benefit of the art. The 
coincidence, then, of the same general method, as 
well as desigii, in the two epistles^ made it not im- 
proper to give them together, and on the same foot* 
rag, to the public. Though both the subject and 
metfwd of this last are so clear as to make a conti-. 
Bued commentary upon it .much les5 wanted> 

4. Si LONGO SERMONE MORER TUA tEMPORA, 

Caesar.] The poet is thought to bfegin with apo- 
logizing for the shortness of this epistle. And yet 
*tis one of the longest he ever wrote. How is this 
inconsistency to be reconciled ? " Horace parle 
peut^tre ainsi pour ne pas febuter Auguste, et 
pour lui faire connoitre, qu'il aiiroit fait une lettre, 
beaucoup plus longue, s'il avoit suivi son inclina- 
" lion/' This is the best account of the matter we 
have, hitherto, been able to come at. But the fa- 
miliar civility of such a compliment, as M. Dacier 
supposes, though it might be well enough to an 
equaly or, if dressed up in spruce phrases, might 
make a figure iA the lettres familieres et galantes 
of his own nation ; yet is surely of a cast, entirely 
fcreign to the Roman gravity, more especially in an 
address * to tha emperor of the world. Mr. Pope, 
perceiving the absurdity of the commoh interpreta- 
tion, seems tahave read the lines interrogatively; 
which though it saves the sense, and suits the pur- 
pose of the English poet very well, yet neither 
agrees with the language nor serious air of the ori- 
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ginal. The case, I believe, was this. The genius 
of epistolary Writing demands, that the subject- 
matter be not abruptly delivered, or hastily obtruded 
on ihe person addressed ; but, as tibe law of decoram 
prescribes (for the rule holds in loritingj as in c©n- 
versationj be gradually and respectfully introduced 
to him. This obtains more particularly in applica- 
tions to the great, and on important subjects. Butj 
now, the poet, being to address his prince on a 
point -of no small delicacy, and on whiqh he foresaw 
he should have occasion to hold him pretty long, 
prudently contrives to get, as soon ^s possible, into 
his subject; and, to that end, hath the art to coo- 
vert the very transgression of this rule into the just- 
est and most beautiful compliment. 

That cautious preparation, which is ordinarily 
requisite in our approaches to greatness , had been, 
the poet observes, in the present case, highly un- 
seasonable, as the business and interests of the em- 
pire must, in the mean time, have stood still and 
been suspended. By sermone then we are to under- 
stand, not the body of the epistle, but the proeme 
or introduction only. The hody^ as of public con- 
cern, might be allowed to engage, at full length, 
the emperor's attention. But the introductiim, 
consisting of ceremmiiul only, the common good 
tequired him to shorten as much as possible. It 
was no time for using an. insignificant preamble, or, 
in our English phrase, of making long speeches^ 
The reason, too, i^ founded, not merely in the 
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elevated rank of the emperor, but in the peculiar 
diligence and sdllicitudey with whieh^ history telU 
us, he endeavoured to promote, by various ways^ 
the interests of his country. So that the compli^ 
ment is as jtist^ as it is polite. It may be further 
observed, that sermo is used in Horace, to sigilify 
the ordinary style of conversation [See Sat. i. 3, 65, 
and iv. 42*} and therefore not improperly denotes 
the familiarity of the epistolary address, wbich^ in 
its easy expression, so nearly approaches to it. 

13. Urit enim fulgore suo, oui praegravat 
ARTES Infra ss positas : extinctus amabitur 
iDEftf.] The poet, we may suppose, spoke this 
from experience. And so might another of later 
date when he complained : 

Unhappy Wit, like most mistaken things, 
Attones not for that envy which it brings. 

Essay on Crit. v» 494. 

Unless it b^ thought, that, as this was ssud by hint 
very early in life, it might rather pass for a predicr 
tion of his future fortunes. Be this as it will, the 
sufferings^^ which unhxtppy wit is conceived to bring 
on itself from the envy, it excites, are, I am apt to 
think, somewhat aggravated ; at least if one may 
judge from the eSkct» it had on this ComplainaTU. 
That which would be likely to afflict him most, was 
the envy of his friends. But the generosity of these 
deseires to be recorded. The wits took no ofieaee 
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at his fame, till they found it eclipse their own : 
And his Philosopher and Guide^ *tis well known, 
stuck close to him, till another and brighter stay 
had gotten the ascendant. Or supposing there 
might be some malice in the case, it is plain tliere 
was littJe mischief. And for this little the poefs 
creed provides an ample recompence. ExtinctuS 
AMABrruR IDEM : not, we may be sure, by those 
he most improved, enlightened, and obliged; but 
by late impartial posterity ; and by one at least of 
his surviving friends, who generously took upon 
him the patronage of his fame, and who inherits his 
genius and his virtues. 

14. ExTmcTus AMABiruR IDEM.] Envy^ says a 
discerning ancient, is the vice of those ^ ivho are too 
weak to contend, and too proud to submit : vitium 
eoruniy qui nee cedere volunt, nee possunt conten^ 
dere\ Which, while it sufficiently exposes the 
folly and malignity of this hateful passion, secures 
the honour of human nature ; as implying at the 
same time, that its worst corruptions are not without 
a mixture of generosity in them. For this false 
pride in refusing to submit, though absurd ;nnd mis- 
chievous enough, when unsupported by all ability 
to contend, yet discovers such a sense of superior 
excellence, as shews, how difficult it is for human 
j^ature to divest itself of all virtue. Accordingly, 



» jS^mnctilian^ lib. xi. c. 1. 
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when the too powerful splendor is withdrawn, our 
natural veneration of it takes place : Extinctus amch- 
hitur idem. This is the true exposition of the poet's 
sentiment ; which therefore appears just the reverse 
of what his French interpreter would fix upon him. 
La justice, que nous rendons aux grands hommes 
apr^s leur mort, ne vient pas de Tamour, que 
*^ nous avpns pour leur vertu, mais de la haine, 
" dont notre coeur est rempli pour ceux, qui ont 
" pris leur place." An observation, which only 
becomes the misanthropy of an old cynic virtue, or 
the selfishness of a modern system of ethics. 

15. PrAESENTI HJ5I MATUROS, &C. tO V. 1 8.] 

We are not to wonder at this and the like extrava- 
gances pf adulation in the Augustan poets. They had 
ample authority for what they did of this sort. We 
know, that altars were erected to the Emperor by 
the CQmmand of the Senate ; and that he was pub- 
licly invoked, as an established, tutelary divinity. 
But the seeds of the corruption had been sown much 
earlier. For we find it sprung up, or rather (as of 
all th^ ill weeds, which the teeming soil of hupnan 
.depravity throws forth, none js njore thriving and 
grows fester than this oijlattein/) flourishing at its 
height, in the tyranny of J. Caesar. Bajbus, ip 
a letter to Cicero [Ep. ad Att. I. ix,] Swears by the 
health and safety of Caesar : itUy incolumi Caesare, 
nioriar. And Dio tells us [L. xliv.] that it was, 
by the express iu junction of the 3^nate, decreed, 
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«ven in Caesar's life-^ti me, that the Romans should 
bind themselves by this oath. The Senate also, 
as we learn from the same writer, [L. xliii.] 
upon receiving the news of his defeat of Pompey's 
sons^ caused his statue to be set up, in the temple of 
Romulus, with this inscription, dec invicto^ 

' 'Tis true, these and still greater honpurs had bieen 
long paid to the Rouian governors in their provinces, 
by the abject^ slavish Asiatics. And this, no 
doubt, facilitated the admission of sucli idolatries 
into the capital*^. But that a people, from the 
highest notions of an independent republican equa- 
lity, could so soon be brought to this prostrate 
adoration of their first Lord, is perfectly amazing! 
In this, they shewed themselves ripe for servitude. 
Nothing could keep them out of the hands of a 
naaster. And one can scarcely read such accounts, 
as these, without condemning the vain eftbrts -of 
dying patriotism, which laboured so fruitlesly, may 
one not almost say, so weakly ? to protract the li- 
berty of such a people. Who can, after thi^i, w;onder 

b 0fitf awxnrw Iriy^aJ/avV. Though, to complete th^ farce, 
it was with the greatest shyness and reluctance, that the humiiitj 
» of these lords of the universe could permit itself to accept the 
ensigns of deity, as the court-historians of those times are forward 
to inform \is. An affectation, which was thought to sit so well 
upon them, that we find it afterwards practised, in the absimjest 
and most iq^ipudent manner; by the worst of theii?. successors. 

<: S«e a learned and accurate dissertation on the subject 
JJil^T. DE j.'acad. i?es inscr. &c. ^om. 1. 
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at the mcense^ ofierdF up by ^ few ocmrt-poete 1^ 
The adulation of Virgil, which has given so mueb 
eSEewxTy . and pf Horace, who kept pace with kim, 
waSy we see, but the authorized language of the 
times; presented indeed with address, but withemt 
the heightenings ^atd privileged licence of their pfo>- 
fessixm. For^ to their credit, it mtist be owned^ 
thftt, tliough in the office of poets, they w«re to 
comply with the popular voice, and echo it back ttV 
&e ears of sovereignty ; jret^ fts men, they had toO' 
mxch good sense, and too scrupulous a regard to the 
dRgnity of their characters, to exaggerate and ^ 
beyomdit. , 

It should, in all reason, surpfi:je and disgust t» 
still more, that modern writers have not always 
rftewn themselves so discrete. The grave and leam^ 
ed Lrpsius was not ashamed, even without the con- 
ven*ient pretext of popular flattery, or poetic eolortng^ 
m so many words, to make a God of his patron : 
who though neither King, nor Pope, was yet the 
icext best material for this manu£^ture, an Arch- 
bishopw Fo^, though the critic knew, that it was 
net every wood, that will make a Mercury ^ yet no 
body would dispute the fitness of that, which grew 
so near the altar., In plain words, ( am speaking of 
za Archbishop of Mecuun, whom, after a deal of 
fulsome compliment (which was the vice of the'man) 
he exalts at last, with a p^gan complaisance^ into the 
order of Deities. " Ad haec, says he, erga omnes 
^ humanitas et faciJitas me faciunt, ut oi;nnes te 
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^ non t&nqukm hominem aliquem de ttostfo coetu> 
*^ sed tanquam D£um auendam de coelo delap- 

*^ SUM INTUEANTl)R ter AD»tIRENTUR*** 



16. JtJRANDAsaUE tUUM rtK NUMEN tO>JIMU§ 

ARAS.] On this idea of the afoTheosi^, which was 
the usual mode of flattery in the Augustan age, but, 
as having the countenance of public authority, 
Bometimes inartificially enough employed, Virgil 
hath projected one of the noblest allegories in ancient 
poetry, and at the same time hath given to it all th^ 
force of just compliment, the occasion itself allowed. 
jBack of these excellencies was to, be expected from 
his talents. For, as his genius led him to the sublime; 
so his exquisite judgment would instruct him to 
palliate this bold fiction, and qualify, as much as 
possible, the shocking adulation, implied in it. So 
singular a beauty deserves to.be shewn at large. 

Tlie third Georgic sets out with an apology for 
the low and simple argument of that work, which, 
yet, the poet esteemed, "for its novelty, preferable 
to the sublimer, but trite, themes of the Greek 
writers. Not but he intended, on some future occa- 
sion, to adorn a nobler subject. This was the great 
plan of the Aeneis, which he now prefigures and 
unfolds at large. For, taking advantage of the 
noblest privilege of his artj he breaks away, in a fit 
of prophetic enthusiasm, to foretel his successes in 
this projected enterprize, and, under the imagery 
of the ancient triumph, which comprehends, or 

VOI-. I. Y 
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sU^ge^ts to tile iltnagination^ whatever is most aogti^ 
iri human aflCajrs^ to delineate the future gloria of 
this ambitious design. The whole conception^ ^ 
we shall see, is of the utmost grandeur and magnifi- 
cence ; thpugh^ according, to the usual management 
of the. poet (which> as not being apprehended by 
his critics^ hath famished occasion, even to the best 
of them, to charge him with a want of the sublime) 
|4e bath contrived to soften and fa^miiGtri^ its 
appearance to the reader, by the artftil mannefi in 
whifch if 1% introdu'ced. It. stands thus i 

UHtmM vitt eistj pm me ^eo^iie passim 

This i3ea of victory^ thus casually dropped, tie 
makes the basis ot nis imagery ; wnich^ by means 
of IKis gradukl preparation, ofters Vtself easily to tlife 
appretien'sion, tkbilgh it tliereby loses, as thie poet 
designed it should, imich or that brpaa glare, in 
which writers of less jiidgmeht IdVe 'to sliew their 
iileas, as tericling to s^t the domtridil i^'^ader at a gaz^. 
The aliegoiV ttieh proceeds T ' ' ^ 

Primus egopatriam mecuni (modQ vita super sit) 
Aonix) rediens deducam vertice Musas. 

p^'jie projected conquest >vas'no less than that of all 
th? Grecian Muses at once ; whom, to carry pn the 
decorum of the allegory, he threatens^ 1. jko force 
from their hi^h and advantageous situation on the 
summit of the Aonian mount ^^ and, 2^ bring captive 
with him into Italy: the former circuout^nce 



intimating to iis the difficiilty and danger of the eh^ 
ter^Jrize; and the idtt^r, his cothplete execution 
of it. 

The pAhny, triumphal entry, which was usual 
to victorii on their return from foreign succesises, 
follows : 

pTirnU^ Idufhaeas refer am tihi^ Mantua, palmas^ 

But ancient conquerors did not hold it sufficient to 
rfeap this transient fruit of their labours. They were 
Ambitiotis to bonsefcratie their glory to immortality, 
by a temple, or other public monument, which was 
tb be built out of the spoils of the conquered cities or 
countries. This the reader sees is suitable to the 
idea of the great work proposed ; which was, out olF 
the old remiiins of Grecian at-t,. to compose a new one, 
that should comprize the virtues of them all : as, in 
feet, the Aenleid is known to unite in itself whatever 
is hipst excellent, not in Homer only, but, uriiver- 
?rtilly, iti the wits oJF Greece. The everlasting mo- 
nument df the marble tteih J)le is then reared t 

Et viridi in campo iemplum de uakmore ponam. 

And, because ancient superstition usually preferred, 
for these purposes, the banks of rivers to other situa- 
tions, therefore the poet, in beautiful allusion to the 
site of some of the most celebrated pagan temples, 
builds his on the Mincius. We see with what a 
scrupulous propriety the allusion is carried on. 

Propter aquaniy tardis ingens uhi Jlexihus errat 
Mincius^ et tenet^a pnjietexif aru^dine ripas. 

Y 2 
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Next, this temple was to be dedicated, as a monu*- 
ment of the victor s piety ^ as well as glory, to some 
propitious, tutelary deity, under whose auspices the 
great adventure had been atchieved. The dedica- 
tion is then made to the poet's divinittf^ Augustus: 

In medio inihi Caesar eriV, templumque tenebit. 

Templum tbnebit. The expression is emphatical ; 
as intimating to us, and prefiguring the secret pur- 
pose of the Aeneis, which was, in the person of 
Aeneas, to shadow forth and consecrate the cha- 
racter of Augustus, His divinity was to fill and 
occupy that great work. And the ample circuit of 
the epic plan was projected only, as a more awfiil 
enclosure of that august presence, which was to 
inhabit and solemnize the vast round of this poetic 
building. 

And now the wonderful address of the poet's arti- 
fice appears. The mad servility of his country had 
deified the emperor in good earnest ; and his brother 
poets made no scruple to worship in his temples, 
and to come before liira with handfuls of real in- 
cense, smoking from the altars. But the sobriety of 
Virgil's adoration was of another cast. He seizes 
this circumstance only to embody a poetical fiction; 
which, on the supposition of an actual deification^ 
hath all the force of compliment, which the Jkct 
implies, and yet, as presented through the chast veil 
of allegory, eludes the offence, which the naked re- 
cital must needs have given to sober and reasonable 
men. Had the emperor's popular divinity been 
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flatly acknowledged, and adored, the praise, even 
iinder Virgil's management, had been insufferable for 
its extravagance ; and, without some support for his 
poetical numen to rest upon, the figure had been 
more forced and strained, than the rules of just writ- 
ing allow. As it is, the historical truth of his apotheo- 
sis authorizes and supports the Jictiony and the fiction, 
in its turn, serves to refine and palliate the Imtory. 

The Aeneis being, by the poet*s improvement of 
this circumstance, thus naturally predicted undejr 
the image of a temple^ we may expect to find a close 
and studied analogy betwixt thefe. The great, com- 
ponent parts of the one will, no doubt, be made, 
very faithfully, to represent and adumbrate those of 
the other. This hath been executed with great art 
and diligence. 

1. The temple y we observed, was erected 6n the 
banks of a river. This, site was not only proper, for 
the reason already mentioned, but alsoj for the fur- 
ther convenience of instituting public games ^ the or- 
dinary attendants of the consecration of temples. 
These were generally, as in the case of the Olympic 
^nd others, celebrated on the banks of rivers. 

//// victor ego, et Tyrio conspecttcs in ostro. 
Centum quadrijugos agitaho adflumlna currus. 
Cuncta mihiy Alpheum linquens lucosque 3Iolorchi, 
Cursihus et trudo decernet Graecia caestu. 
Tq see the propriety of the Jig itre in this place, th6 
reader needs only be reminded of the took of games 
iji the Aene'id, w*hich was purposely introduced io 
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honour of the Emperor, and not, a3 19 commonl 
thought, for a mere trial of skill between the poet 
and his master. The enptperor was passionately fond 
of these sports, and was even th? author, qr restoi^er, 
of one of them. It is not to be doubted, tjiat b^ ^h 
ludes also to the quinqi^nnial g^tn^Sj actqally celer 
boated, in honour of his te^npl^, through many 
parts of tlie enapire. And this the poet uix^^k^ 
in the civH office of victor, 

, 2. . What follows is in the religwufi oflfiee of 
Pei^ist. For.it is tp ^e noted, that, in as^uipiag 
this double character, which the decorums of the sqt 
lemnities^ here recounted, pre3Gribedj the poet ha* 
zj^ ^ye to the pgHtical design of thp A^e'l^^ which 
Wfits to do honour to Caesar, in either capacity of a 
civil and religious personage ; both being es^nti^l 
to the idea of the berfect le9Is;lator, whose office 
and character (as an eminent critip ha^h lately sh^wn 
us^) it was his purpose, in this impiortal wqrlj:, to 
adprn and recommend. The account of h,\^ swer-* 
dotiil Junctions is 4^iver^d ix\ th^s;^ words : 

Ipse caput tonsaeJoUis crnqivs olivc^e 
Dofifijh'am. Jam, mmc solemnes ducere pampM 
Ad (jleluirajuvat, cqe^osque v%4ere juvencos ; 
Vd scena ut versi^ discedatjrantibm^ titqw 
Purpurea intexti tollat^t aulc^m Britannia 

The imagery in this place cannot be understood, 
without reflecting on the customary fprm and dispo^ 

^ Pir. I4&Q. ^^^ ^' ¥r ^' ^* 



^,ypf,i^, jfpr other n^mif^ \^ ^^ ^^^^^^h Ap^ 
notes the shrine, or sanctuary, wljpjj^ifj t^Q *ta*j^^ 
of tj\e presiding God w^.? ]^l^c:e^. . f [liS-WW W tbe 
center of t|ie building. !^xactly Ivefere the delubrii^, 
and at no great distance from it, was the alt^r. 
Further, the shrine, gr ^elubruniy was inclosed apd 
shut up on all sides by doo^ps of cyriQus c^ryed-\vprk, 
and ductile veih. embeUished by the rich ^mbroi- 
dery of JlowtrSy ammals^ or human figuv^^.* TWs 
being pbserved, the progres3 of ^he imagery befpfe 
us. witt be this. The prpce^sipn ad delubra, ^r 
shrine: the sacrifice on the cdltars, erected before it ; 
and lastly, the paintec^, or rather wrought scei^ery of 
the purple veilsj inclosing the image^ which were 
ornamented, and seemed tp b§ sustained or held up 
by the figures of inwoven Briton&. ' The meaning 
of all which^ is, that the poet would proceed to the 
celebration of Caesar's praise in all the gradual, so- 
lemn preparation of poetic pomp: that he would 
render the most grateful ojff^erings to his divinity in 
those occasional episodes, which he should conse- 
crate to his more immediate honour: and, finally, 
that he would provide the richest texture of his fan- 

* 

cy, for a covering to that admired image of his vir- 
tues, which was to make the sovereign pride and glory 
of his poem. The choice of the inwoven Britons, 
for the support of his veil, is well accounted for by 
those, who tell us, that Augustus was proud to have 
a number of these to s^rve about him in quality of 
slaves. 
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The ornaments of the doors of this delubrtmty on 
which the sculptor used to lavish all the riches of his 
iirty are next delineated; 

Injbribus pugnam ex auro solidoque elephanto 
Gangaridum faciam, victorisque arma Quirini ; 
Atque hie undantem hello ^ magnumque fiuentem 
Niluniy ac navali surgentes acre columnas^ 
Addam urhes Aside domitas^ pulsumque Niphafem^ 
Fidentemque fugd Parthmn versisque sagittis ; 
JSf duo rapta manu diverso ex hoste frophaea. 
Bisque triumphatas utroque epc Uttore gentes. 

Here the covering of th^Jigure is too thin to hide the 
literal meaning from the commonest reader, who 
sees, that the several triumphs of Caesar, here re« 
corded in sculpture, are those, which the poet hath 
taken most pains to Jinish, and hath occasionally in- 
serted, as it were, in miniature, in several places of 
his poem. Let him only turn to the prophetic speech 
of Anchises* shade in the vi*^, and to the descriptioq 
of the shield in the viii^^ book. 

Hitherto we have contemplated the decorations 
of the shrine, i. e. such as bear a more direct and 
immediate reference to the honour of Caesar, We 
are now presented with a view of the remoter, sur- 
rounding ornaments of the temple. These are thq 
illustrious Trojan chiefs, whose story was to furnish 
the materials, or, more properly, to form the body 
and ca^e, as it were, of his august structure. They 
^re also connected with the idol deity of the place by 
the closest ties of relatioi^hip^ the Julian faipilj 
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affecting to derive its pedigree from this proud origi- 
naL The poet then> in his arrangement of thes^ 
additional figores^ with admirable judgment, com<« 
pletes and rounds the entire fiction, 

Stahunt et Parii lapides, spirantia signa, 
Assdrad proles^ demissaeque ah Jove gentls 
Nomina: Trosque parens et Trojae Cynthius awtor^ 

Nothing now remains but for fame to eternize the 
glories of what the gVeat architect had, at the 
expence of so much art and labour, completed; 
which is predicted in the highest subhme of ancient 
poetry, under the idea of envy, whom the poet 
personalizes, shuddering at the view of such tran*^ 
scendent perfection ; and tasting, beforehand, the 
pains of a remediless vexation, strongly pictured in 
the image of the worst, infernal to^;tures. 

Invidia infelix f arias amnemque severum 
Cocyti metuet^ fortosque Ixionis angues, 
Jmmanemque rotamj et nqn ejpuperabile saxunu, 

- Thus have I presumed, but writh a religious awe, 
to inspect and declare the mysteries of this ideal 
temple. The attempt after all might have beea 
censured, as prophane, if the great Mystagogue 
himself, or some body for hin^^, had not given us 

* In these lines^ 

Mox tamen ardentes accingar 4icere pugnas 
Cciesaris, et nomenfama totferreper annos, 
Tithoni prima quot abesl ah origine Caesar, 
Which I suspect pot to have been ftrom the liand of Virgil. Ai^ 
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tiie undoubted key to it. Uiu^er this enaemrqtgetnent^ 
I could not withstand the temptation of disclosiug 
thus much of one of the noblest fictions of antiquity ; 

I. On account of some peculiarities, in the expression. 

1. Accingar is of frequent use in the beat autbors^ to denote, a 
readiness and resolution to do any thing ; but as j(nned with 09 
mfinUive mood, accingar dicere, 1 do not remember to have ever 
$een it. *Tii often used by Virgil, but,, ^f VH^ W^^W^^i^ pfW^ ^ 
coi^sulted, it v^ill always be ^ound witl^ an oQcy/ifffive ^d |^c(^fir 
sition, expressed, or understpod^ as magfcas accin^ier {irtesj, or witli 
an accusative and dative, as accingere se praedae, or lastly, with 
an ablative, expressing the instrument, as acdngor ferro. La 
C^Bi^A^ in Ilia notes upon the place, seemed sensible of the ob- 
jection, and therefore v^rotf , Graaca lpc^tiiq : the coffkmojflf V«Jt 
imltry^ shift of Icarnpd critics, jtv^ienth^y d^t9fWW> atajayrate, 
to sypport an anpient reading. 

2. Ar denies pugnas, kurnijig "battle^, sounds ytojl enough to % 
modern ear, but I much doubt, if it would have passed in the 
times of Virgil. At least, I reeoUect no such expression in al! 
his works ; ardens being constantly joined tq a word, denotii^ a 
suhstaTice of apparent light, heat, or flame, to which the allusion 
is easy, as ardentes gladios, ardentes oculos^ campos arniis sublimi- 
lus ar denies, and} by an (^asy metaphoc, atimtes hostes, but* no 
vhere, that I can find, to so abstract a notion, as that of Jight, 
It seems to be to avoid this difficulty, that some have chosen to 
read ardentis, in the genitive, which yet Senius rejects as of no 
authority. 

3. But the most glai'ing note of illegitimacy is in the lineji 

Tithoni prima quot abesi ab origine Caesar. 

It has puzzled all the commentators from old Servius down to the 
learned Mr. Martyn, to give any tolerable account of the poet's 
choice of Tithonu9, from whom to derive the ancestry of Augustus, 
Is^hQi ihaA 4ncbises, or As^axacus,. who wei*e not only more 6r 
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and the rather, as the propsdety of allegoric coippo- 
lition, which made the distinguished pride of anpieat 
peltry, seems but Uttle known or attended to by tifi^ 
modem professors of this fine art. 

• 

mooM, but in tke (itrec^.liiie. The pretences of any or all of them 
•are too frivolous to ipake it neqessary to spend a thought about 
them. The instance stands sing*le in antiquity: much less ia 
there any thing like it to be found in the Augustan poets. 

II. But the phraseology of these lines is the least of my oi:^^^ 
tion. Were it ever 9^ 2|opurat<:, thi^^ i^ \)€aides, ^a thp |ii:i$t view, 
a manifest absurdity in the subject-matter of them. For would 
any writer, of but common skill in the a:ct of CDjwpo^itioja, closa^ 
a Ipia^ ^a^ e^gthor^te 8il|^pry, thgprincipsdgr^jce of which copsi^ff 
in its veiy mystery, with a cold, £^nd formal esplaoatipa of itl 
Oi* would he pay so poor a compliment to hi^ patron, 2^ ta 
suppose his sagacity wanted the as^ste^nce pf tl^ia <i^44i|ional 
triplet to lead him into the true meaning ? Nothing c^ be 
more abhorrent from the usual address and axti^i^ of Virgil^a 
manner. Or, 

III. Were the subject-matter itself passable, yet, how, in 
defiance of all the laws of dispositioriy came it to he forced in here? 
Let the reader turn to the passage, and he will soon perceive, 
that this could never be the place for it. The allegory being 
concluded, the poet returns to his subject, which is proposed in 
the six following lines : 

Interea Dryadum sylvas, saltusque sequamwr 
Intactos, tna, Maecenas^ hand mollia jussa ; 
Te sine nil a)tum mens inchoat : en age segnes 
Rumpe moras ; vocat ingenti clamore Cithaeron, 
Taygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equorum, 
Ei vox assensu nemorum ingeminata remugit. 
Would now any one expect, that the poet, after having con^ 
ducted the i-eader, thus respectfully, to the Tciy threshold of 
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17. Nil oriturum alias^ nil ortum tale faten* 
TES.] // n'est impossible, says M* de Balzac, ia 
that pufied^ declamatory rhapsody, intitled. Lb 

Lis subject, should immediately run away again to the point, 
fipom which he had set out, and this on jbo needless an errand^ 
as the letting him into the se^^ret of his all^ory ? 

Out this inserted triplet agrees as iU with v/hat follows, tts ynH^ 
what prffcedes it. For how abrupt is the transition, and unlike 
the delicate connexion, so studiously contrived by the Augustan 
poets, from 

Tithoni primd quot qbest al( origine Caesar. 

to , , ' 

Sen quis Olympiacae miratus praemia patmae, &c. ^ 
When omit but these interpolated lines, and see how gracefuljy, 
and by how natural a succession of ideas, the poet slides into the 
main of his snbject.-r- 

Intereft Dryadum syloas taltusque ^equamur 

Intactos — 

Te Mine nil — 

Kumpe moras : vocat ingenti clamore Cithaeron 

Taggetiqiie canes, domitrixque Epideairus EctvoRUM, 

Et vox assensu nemorum ingemimUa remuoit. 
Seu quis Olympiaeae miratus pfiQ^mi^ p^mas 

Pascit sauos j seu quis fortes ad aratra juvencos. 
Qn the whol^ I have not the legist doubt, that the lines before. 
us are the spurious o^pring of some later poet; if indeed thp 
writer of them deserve that name ; for, whoever he was, he is so 
far from partaking of the original spirit of Virgil, that, at most 
he appears to h^^ve been but a servile and paltry mimic of Ovid $ 
from the opening of whose Metamorpho^ the design was clearly 
taken. The 'tui'n of the thought is evidently the same in both, 
and even the expression. Mutatas dicer e format is echoed by 
ordeate^ dicere pugnas: dicere fert animus, is, by an afiected 
l^prpyeoienti accin^ar dicere: and Tithon{ prima ab origir^e uk 
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Fnisez/de resist er au mouvement interieur, quiTne 
pousse. Je ne sfaurois iviempecher de purler du 
Roy, et de sa vertu ; de crier a tous les princes^ 
que c'est texemple, quHls doivent suivre*^ de 

DEMANDER A TOUS LES PEUPLES, £T A TOUS LES ^GES^ 
s'lLS ONT JAMAIS RIEN VEU DE SEMBLABLE. This 

was spoken of a king of France, who, it will be 
owned,, had^his virtues. But they were the virtues 
of the Tnariy and not of the Prince. This, however, 
was^ distinction, which the eloquent encomiast was 
not aware of, or, to speak more truly, his business 
required him to overlook. For the whole elogy is 
worth perusing, as it affords a strij^ing proof of the 
uniform genius of flattery, which, alike under ali 
circumstances, and indifferent to ail characters, can 
hold the same language of the weakest, as the ablest 
of princes, of Louis le juste, and Caesar Octa- 
viANUS Augustus- 



almost literally the same as primdque ah origine mimdi. For the 
insertion of these lines in this, place, I leave it to the curious to 
conjecture of it, aa they may : but in the mean time, musV 
esteem the ofRce of the true critic to be so far resembling that of 
'the poet himself, as, within some proper B);nitations, to justify thfe 
honest liberty here taken. 

Cum tabulis animum censdris sumet honesti ; 
Audehit quaecunque parum splendoris habebura 
Et sine pondere erunt, et honore indignM ferunturp 
Verba movere loco ; auAMvis invita rbcedant^ 

Et rjSESBNTUR ADHUC liTTRA PENlkTRALIA VbSTAE. ^ 

[S Ep.ii. 116L 



^3. Sic FAtjTOR vfiTfikuM, &fe. tb v. '^8.] TRfe 
Iblly, here datyirized^ i^ common enbtigh in all 
countries^ and fextend^ US k\l arts. It ivas just tEb 
same prepoBteroUS-afectotitoh of venerating antiquity, 
which put the conhoisseiirs in paifvtin^^ binder thfe 
emperors, oh crying up thesimpte Shd riide Sketches 
of AcLAbPHON and PoLyg^otus, abovfe thfeexquisife 
md ifllniihed pictures of ParrhasIus and Zeoxis. 
The account is given by ^Uintilian, who in his ceh- 
i^rebf tiiis absurdity, points to thie dhdoiibtefi sfeiircfe 
of it. His \Vdrds are these : *^ Pririli, qiibrum 
*^ quidem opera iioh Vetustatis mod6 gratia visehdk 
*^ Huht, clari pictores fuisse dicuiitur Pblyghokbs ti 
^ Aglatjphbh ; qitorunl siihplex edlor tatft iui stii-' 
*' didfidS Adhufc habfet, ut ilia prbpfe riidia ac veliil 
** futurae mox artis primordia, maximis, qui pbst 
^^ feos ettiterant, ductoi*ibus praefetahtur, pr61*r}6 
auoDAM iNTELLiGENDi (ut mca fcrt opinio) Ali- 
BiTU." [L. xii . c. 10.] The lover of painting must 
thfe more surprized at this stran^fe prtfei^ence, 
Whiehi he is told, that Aglaophbn, at least, had thte 
^nke bf only onS single colour : whereat Parrhafeiiis 
and Zeuxis, who are amongst the maadmi autores, 
here glanced at, not only employed different colaur^y 
but were exceedingly eminent, the one of them for 
correct draimng, aifid the delicacy of his outline \ the 
other y for his invention of that great secrtet of the 
chiaro oscuro. ^^ Post Zeuxis et Parrhasius : quorum 

^^ prior LUMINUM UMBRARUMaUE INVENISSE RA* 
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« wciTiJR." {Ibid.J 

SSi l^t, aUlA GftAlORtJM Sul^t ANTI€ltJ!5SikA 

^UAfi^ibE StftiPtA viel d^tiMA, &c.i The comthbn 
thterpi^tatiori of this pkcfe feupJ)ose§ the poet to 
j^tiiit tfiirnmt anci^fitdf fkk ^trkeh writi-Ags to le 
iff6 9^it.- Which Weif fe^fen fc6ntrary to all expe- 
tfeticfe aiid cbthmen s^S^^ atld i& dh-ectly confuted 
hj the hUtbty of thfe GiSeek leai-ning; What hfe alloU s 
fe^ the iuperidritt/ of the bldfest Geeek writiiigs 
8*ftf/?f ; l^hieh is a very differetit thing. 'Thi turn 
of his fergUtneht confines us to this sense, Foi* he 
%v6iild she\f thfe fdlly of cdriduding the feanie of the 
^vtd it6fiian tVriteVs, 6il thfeir^r^^ rude Attempts to 
te6py the fiHishfed itiod^ls df Grefece^, is of the bid 
Gi^ek VdHtkH tbiemsekes, Vrho were fumisli^ %vit1i 
»h^ itiediis of JiWdbcittg tHosle fhodkh by fong disci- 
pline and cultivation. Tliis appears j fcfertAihly/ffom 
#h« foHoVvS : ■ > ' 

fyninUis ad summufn foHufme : pliigtmkis atq^ 
PsallifntVs et tuctaniiir AchMs docthis nnctis. * 

Tlie desi|\i of which liath been entirely oyerjooK^d. 
For it hath been takefn only For a general expression 
of falseiiood and absurdity, of jiist the samie import, 
as the proverbial line, 

Nil intra est oled^ nil extra est in mice duri. 

Whereas it was designedly pitched upon to convey 
a particulai^ ilhisiration of the very absurdity m 
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questibn, tod to shew the maintainers of it, ftoiii thft 
mature of things, hdw senseless their position wa9« 
It is to this purpose : *' As well it may be pretended^ 
^^ that we Romans surpass the Greeks in the arts of 
^^ painting, music, and the exercises of the palaestrm 
" which yet it is confessed, we do not, as that our 
^ qld writers surpass the fhodern* The Absurdity^ 
" in either case, is the same^ For, as the Greeks, 
who had long devoted themselves, with great and 
continued application, to the practice of these arts 
(which is the force of the epithet u^XTI, here given 
them) must^ for that' reason, carry the prize from 
•^ the Romans, who have taken very little pains about 
•* them ; so, the modem Roinans, who have for a 
long time been studying the arts of poetry and com- 
position, must needs excel the old Roman writers* 
^ who had little or no acquaintance with those arts^ 
** and had been trained, by no previous discipline^ to 
f^ the exercise of them.'' 

The conpiseness of the expression made it necesr 
i|ary to open the poet's sense at large. We now see, 
that his intention, in these two lines, was to expose, 
in the way of argumentative illustration, the ground 
of tljat absurdity, which the preceding verses had 
lepresented as, at first sight, so shocking to common 
4ense. 

33. Unctis.J This is by no means ~a general 
unmeaning epithet: but is beautifully chosen to 
express the unwearied assiduity of the Greek artists. 
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for the practiQe of Qfiojnting Ijeing essential to tjjeip 
s^obtic j:|rials, the ppet , elegantly puts th^ at;tend|Dg 
cirfurn^st^nce for^the thin^ '\tspU. ^d so, in SjPe^kir^ 
of them, as u^cti, he dp^ tbe ,59fliie, as if he had 
cp;^^ /i^^j?^" tihi^ ind\istrious, ojr exercising Grjeeks;** 
Virjbich ,wa8 the very ic|^a his argumenjt requirjed hj^ 
to suggest to us. 

43. — HoNESTE.] Expressing the credit such a 
piece was held in, as had the fortune to be ranked 
inter veteres, agreeably to what he said above— 
PERFECTOS vete^sque v, 37 — ^ud—vetus^ atque 
PROBUS y. 39 : which affords a fresli presumption in 
favour of Dr. BentJey's conjecture oh v. 41, where, 
instead of vet^'es poetas, he would read. 

Inter quos referendus erit ? veteresne PROBQsauE^ 
An quos &c, 

54. AdEO sanctum EST VETUS OMNE POEMA.] 

The reader is not to suppose, that Horace, in vthis 
ridicule of the foolish adorers of antiquity, intended 
any contempt of the old Roman poets, who, as the old 
writers in every country, abound iu strong sense, 
vigorous expression, and the truest representation 
of life and manners. His quarrel is only with the 

critic : 

• \ \ • •• 

^Qui redit in fastos et virtutem ae^timat annis. 

An affectation, .which for its folly ^ if it had not too 
-WPW^^y-^pWl^&J&pm a woj^se principle, deseyved 
d^f^i^g!ved^t. 
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* Tot the rest, he every where discovers a candid 
tod just esteem of their earlier writers ; as may b^ 
seen from many places in this very epistle ; but more 
especially from that severe censure m 1 S. x. 17. 
(which hath more of acrimony in it, than he usually 
allows to his satyr) when, in speaking of the writers 
of the old comedy, he adds, 

Quos neque pulcher 
Hermogenes unquam legit , neque simius iste 
Nilpraeier Calvum et doctus cant are Catullum. 
With all his zeal for correct writing, he was not, we 
see, of the humour of that delicate sort, who are for 
burning their old poets ; and, to be well with women 
and court critics, confine their reading, and admi- 
ration to the innocent sing-song of some ^oft and 
fashionable rhymer, whose utter insipidity is a thou- 
sand times more insufFerable, than any barbarism. 

56. PaCUVIUS DOCTl FAMAM SENIS, AcCIUS ALTI :J 

The epithet doctus, here applied to the tragic poet. 
■Pacuvius, is, I believe, sometime* misunderstood, 
though the opposition to alius clearly determines 
the sense. For, as this last word expresses the stA- 
lime of sentiment and expression, which comes from 
nature, so the former word must needs be interpreted 
of that exactness in both, or at least of that sUll in 
the conduct of the scene (the proper learning ot » 
drainatic poet) which is the result of art. 
* ' ilie Lsitih vyord doctus is indeed somewhat ambi- 
guous: but we are chiefly misled -by the English 
uroid, learned, by which we translate it, tfnidr by 
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Avhich, in general use, is meant, rather extensive 
reading, and what we call erudition, tlmnB. pro- 
found skill in the rules and principles of finy art. 
But yiis last is frequently the sense of the Latin term 
doctus, as we may see from its application, in the 
. best classic writers, to other, besides the literary 
professions. Thus, to omit other instances, we fh\d 
it applied very often in Horace himself.' It is applied 
to a singing-girl — doctae psallere Chiae — -in one of 
his Odes, 1. iv. 13. It is applied to several meclianic 
art^ in this epistle — -" doctlm Achivis pingimus 
" atque psallimus et luctamur :'* It is even applied, 
absoluteltfy to the player Roscius — doctus Ros- 
cius,. in V. 82, where his skill in acting could only 
be intended by it. It is, also, in this sense, that he 
calls his imitator, doctus, i. e. skilled and knowing 
in his art, A. P. v. 319. Nay, it is precisely in this 
sense that Quinctilian uses the word, when he cha- 
racterizes this very Pacuvius — Pacavium videri 
doctiorem, qui esse docti affect ant, volant [1. x. 
c. 1.] i. e.thet/, who affect to be tliought knowing in 
the rules of dramatic writing, give this praise to 
Pacuvius. The expression is so put, as if Qiiincti- 
lian intended a censure of these critics ; because this 
pretence to dramatic art, and the strict imitation of 
the Greek poets, was grown, in his time, and long 
before it, into a degree of pedantry an<l affectation ; 
no other merit but this of docti^ being of any signi- 
ficancy, in their accounts There is no reason to 
think that Quinctilian meant to insinuate the poet's 

z 2 
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want of this merit, or his oMm conlbempt of it : though 
iie might think, and with l^sbn, tteit too timtoh 
i^tress had been laid upon it hy MOie tfien. 

It is in the stttee manner that dlie <tf cMr ow% poets 
has be6n characterized ; and the afppdication of this 
term to him will shew the fot^e of it, ^rtiil moTc 
clearly. 

In Mr. Pope's fine imitation of this epirtle, are 
these Kites — 

In all debates, where critics bear a part. 
Not one but nods, and talks of Joflson's art — 

One sees, then, how Mr. Pope understood the 
doctij of Horace. But our Milton applies the word 
learned itself, and in the Latin sense of it, to 
Jonson — 

When Jonson's learned sock is on — 

For what is this learning ? Indisputably, his dra- 
matic learnings his skill in the scene, and his obser- 
vance of the ancient rules and practice. For, thou^ 
Jonson was indeed learned^ in every sense, it is the 
learning of his profession, as a comic artist, for 
which he is here celebrated. 

The Latin substantive, doctrina, is usfed with the 
same latitude, as the adjective, doctus. It sometimes 
signifies the peculiaf sort of learning, undepconside- 
ration ; though sometimes again it signifies team-' 
ing, or erudition, at large. It is'used in the^^^rmer 
sense by Cicero, when he observes of the satires of 
Lucilius^ that they were remarkable for their wit and 
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pleasaatrf ^ noit for ^la§u ktirmi^B'^dmtriw ine.dio- 
cris.^ So ik^t thiere i$ no f^ptrs^lii^ion in this, judg- 
ment, «3 is eomwonly thought^ 1|ot thftt of Qninc^i* 
lian, who declaie^ roundly -^ eiWi^ in eo nuFa-r?* 
For, though Aicirinm and eruditiQ be sometime 
convertible terms, they are not so here. The leamr. 
ing Cioero speaks of in Lucilius, as being but moihh 
rate, is his learning, or skill in the art of writing 
and composition.— That this waff the whole purport 
of Cicero's observation, any one may see by turning 
to the place where it oqcvirs, in the proeme to his 
first book De fikibu^* 

59* ViNCERE CaECILIUS gravitates, TSRENTIUS 

ARTE.] It should be observed, that the judgment^ 
here passed [from v. 55 tp 60] on the most cele* 
brated Roman writers, being only a representation 
of the popular opinion, not of the poet's Qtun, th^ 
epmmendations, given to them^ ai^ deserved, or 
otherwise^ just as it chances. 

Inter dum valgus rectum videt, est uhipeccat. 

To ^ve an instance of this in the line before us. 

A critic of unquestioned authority acquaints us, 
wherein the real distinct merit oi these two dra- 
matic writers consists. ** In argumentis, Caeci- 
*Mius palmam poscit; in Ethesin, Terentius." 
[Varro.] Now by p^avitate^ as applied to Caecilius, 
we may prc^erly enough understand the grave and 
affecting cast of his comedy ; which is further con- 
firmed by ^hat the .same critic elsewhere observes of 
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him. " Pathe Trabea, Attilius, et Cabcilius faeile 
^ moverunt" But Terence's characteristic of 
painting the manners, which is, plainly, the right 
interpretation of Varro's Ethesin, is not so signifi- 
cantly expressed by the attribote arte, here given to 
him. The word indeed is of large and general im-' 
port, and may admit of various senses ; but being 
here applied to a dramatic writer, it most naturally 
ind properly denotes the peculiar art of his pro-' 
fession, that is, the artijicial contexture of the 
pht. And this I doubt not was the very praise, the 
town-critics of Horace's time intended to bestow on 
this poet. The matter is easily explained. 
' The simplicity and exact unity of the plots in the 
Greek comedies would be, of course, uninteresting 
to a people, not thoroughly instructed in the genuin 
beauties of the drama. They had too thin a contex- 
ture to satisfy the gross and lumpish taste of a Roman 
auditory. The Latin poets, therefore, bethought 
themselves of combining two stories into one. And 
this, which is what we call the double plot, afibrd- 
ing the opportunity of m^ore incidents, ai^d a greater 
variety of action, was perfectly suited to their appre- 
hensions. But, of all the Latin Comedians, Terence 
appears to have practised this secret most assiduously : 
at least, as may be concluded from what rema.ins of 
them. Plautus hath very frequently single plots, 
which he was enabled to support by, what was na- 
tural to him, a force of buffoon pleasantry. Terence, 
whose genius lay another way, or whojse ^aste was 
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^horrent from ' such ribaldiy, had recourse to tha 
other expedient of double plots. Andthis^ I sup^ 
pose^ is what gained him the popular reputation of 
being the most artificial writer for the stage. Hie 
Hec YRA is the only one of his comedies, of the true 
anoient cast. And we know how it came off in the 
representation. That ill-success and the simplicity 
pf its conduct have continued to draw upon it the 
«ame unfavourable treatment from the critics, to this 
day; who constantly speak of it, as much inferior 
to the rest ; whereas, for the genuin beauty of dra-^ 
matic design, and the observance, after the ancient 
Greek manner, of the nice dependency and coherence 
of the Jable, throughout, it is, indisputably, to every 
reader of true taste, the most masterly and exquisite 
of the whole collection. 

6s. Intbrdum volgus rectum vipet: est ubi 
PECCAT.] The capricious levity of popular opinion 
hath been noted even to a provei^b. And yet it is 
this, which, after all, ^es the fate of authors. 
This seemingly odd phaenomenon I would thus 
account for. 

What is usually complimented with the high anc( 
reverend appellation of public judgment is, in any 
single instance, but the repetition ox echo, for the 
most part eagerly catched and strongly reverberated 
on all sides, of a few leading voices, which have 
happened to gain the confidence, and so direct the 
cry of the public. , But (as, in fact, it too often fells 



6trt) triiS ptkifi^^^^e of the/eit; fllsty be abused to the 
tfejti(lio6 ot the manif. The fiattialities 6i frierMMiip^ 
e fkshtdii&blehe^s of the t<^Hter, hiS coinj)nance 
^tfi tHfe reigning tastfe, thfe l\itkf cbttetifTfence «f 
tltil^ aiia Bppdrtiittlt^, the babal of a party, il^, thfe 
vfery freaks of whim krtd tAjiflfct, these, <>r any of 
tfiehn, ^^ bcbk^ibh ser^g$^ cah Sti)l{iort the diiUfeiSt^ as 
the dppbsit:^ di^dilvtintsl^s bfiii dbpi^^ tli^ Mble^ 
^ffoHiiahce; aiid giVe d i-dttcney W ittgffeW to 
?flf)leK far b^J^oild what tlife geriUiri bhSWictfefr ttf «ich 
demands. Hence the puhRc voice; tVhlch it bOt U«4 
Ag^e^tfe of ttiiese cornii^t jliiJgmentili Ihfeditfely 
niliKiplifed, is, with Ihie wise, St ^Uch a jtthl*ttJlti 
dSseHiedly oIt little esleem. Yfet, Itt d sUcfceSsitth bf 
sufeh jud^ikerits, delivered at dWerettt tiittes attd \^ 
different sets or juntos of therfe toVereigh afWttei^ bf 
the fate of authors, the public opinion naturally gets 
ctear of illese acbidentJail borVujptiotis, EVfery fiiesh 
siiccesision shakes bp^sohife \ titt; by dej^efes, the wdfk 
IS seen in Its projpe'r iTorm, uVl^upportbd of eVery other 
i-ec6mnieridati6ti, than What its nativfe iiiheiient 
excellence bestows u^on it. Then, ahd not till tbeh^, 
the vaice of' the people becomes sacred ; after Whfch 
it soott advances int6 divinftljf, before which all 
ffges must fall down and worshiji. Porhbw Reascni 
^Tone, witliout her coVrupt assessors, takes the c^ir. 
An5 her Sentence, wlKeti dtce jiViVnuTgated aiifd 
authorized by the geneVal Voice, fixes the iWi^ltetable 
^pom of authors. OAlS^ KAAA NTOMto rW9 
kAl A\H^lNA,tA AlAHANtoS Ai^SK^NTA 
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KAI n^SlN [Lorigititt^, ^ Vti. ] And the reason 
MIo#§y ftgretobly to iUb accodtit h^te given. 'Ota» 
i(kp tS{i i.iri hai^iptov EillTH AEYMATflN, BION, 

ZftAON, kAlKION, Xwyoiv, ev ti xal twiriv a^ 

nitxm ISXTPAN AAMBANEI KAI AN- 
AM«»IAEKTON. [Ibid.] 

This is thfe true ilccbuht o( popular fame, which, 
while it well ex|ilaihs the ground <Jf the poef s apho- 
rism, suggests an obvious remark, but velry mor- 
tifying to every candidate of literary glory. It is, 
that, whetlier he succeeds in his endeavours aftet 
publitc applause, or not, Jkme is equally out of his 
reach, and, as the moral poet teaches, a thing 
bepond hifhy bejfhre his death, on either supposition. 
Fdr it th'e very time, that this bewitching music is 
sounding in his ears, he can never be sure, if, instead 
t)f the divihe consehtient harmony of a just praise, it 
be not only the discordant din and clamour of igno- 
rance oY prepossession. 

If there be any exception tb this melancholy truth, 
it must be in the case of some uncommon genius, 
whd^e superior power breaks throughall impediments 
in hi^ roard to fame, and forces applause even from 
those Very prejtfdices, that would obstruct his career 
to it. It was the rare felicity of the poet, just men- 
tioned, to receive, in his Kfe-time, this sure iand 
pleasing augury of immortality. 
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88. Ingeniis non ille favet, &c,} MALHSiidi: 
was to the French, pretty much what Horacj^ had 
been to the Latin, poetry. These great writers had, 
each of them, rescued the lyric muse of their country 
out of the rude, ungracious hands of their old poets. 
And, as their talents of a good ear, elegant jvdg- 
menty and correct expression, were the same^ they 
presented her to the public in all the air and grace^ 
and yet severity , of beauty, of which her form was 
susceptible. Their merits and pretensions being 
thus far resembling, the reader may not be incurious 
to know the fate and fortune of each. Horace hath 
very frankly told us, what befel himself from the 
malevolent and low passions of his countrymen. 
Malherhe did not come off, with the wits and critics 
of his time, much better ; as we learn from a learned 
person, who hath very warmly recommended his 
writings to the public. Speaking of the envy, which 
pursued him in his prose-tvorks, but, says he. 
Com me il faisoit une particuliere profession de la 
poesie^ c'est en cette quality qu'il a de plus severes 
censeurs, et receu des injustices plus signal^s. 
Mais il me semble que je fermerai la bouche a 
ceux, que le blament, quand je leur aurai monstr^, 
*^ que sa fa9on d'escrire est excellente, quoiqu*elle 
" s eloigne un peu de celle des nos anciens poetes, 

" au'lLS LOUENT PLUSTOT par UN DEGOUST DES 
'^ CHOSES PRESENTES, €jLUE PAR LES SENTIMENTS d'uN^ 
" VERITABLE ESTIME." [DiSC, DE M. GoD^AU SUg 
LES OEUVRES DE M. MALHgRBE.] 
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' 97- SUSPENDIT MENTEM VULTUMGlUE.] The 

expression hath great elegance, and is not liable to 
the imputation of harsh, or improper construction. 
For suspendit is not taken, with regard either to 
mentem or vultum^ in its literal^ but Jigurative^ 
signification; and, thus, it becomes, in one and the 
same sense, applicable to both. 

Otherwise, this way of coupling two substantives 
to a. verhy which does not, in strict grammatical usagei 
govern both ; or, if it doth, must needs be construed 
in different senses; hath given just offence to the 
best critics^ 

Mr. Pope censures a passage of this kind, in tlie 
Iliad, with severity; and thinks the taste of the 
ancients was, in general, too good for tlvose, foole-- 
ries^. 

Mr. Addison is perfectly of the same mind, as 
appears from his criticism on that line in Ovid, 
Consiliis, non curribus utere nostris, " This way 
of joining, says he, two such different ideas as 
chariot and counsel to the same verb, is mightily 
*^ used by Ovid, but is a very low kind of wit, and . 
" has. always in it a mixture of pun; because the verb 
^^ must betaken in a different sense, when it is joined 
*^ with one of the things, from what; it has in con- 
junction with the other. Thus in the end of this 
story he tells you, that Jupiter flung a thunder- 
^* bolt at Phaeton ; pariterque animaquie rotisque • 

f [ B.i3t.Y. 641.] 
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*' expulit aurigam : where be makes & forced piece of 
*^ Latin (ammd expulit (wrigam) that he may coupfe 
^' the wixX and the wheels to the same verb*.** 

These, the reader will think, are pretty good 
authorities. For, in matters of taste^ I know of 
none, that more deserve to be regarded. The mere 
verbal critic, pne would think, should be cautious, 
how he opposed himself to them. And yet a very 
learned Dutchman, who has taken great pains in 
elucidating an old Greek love-story, which, with its 
more passionate admirers, may^ perhaps, pass for the 
Marianne bf antiquity, hath not scrupled to censure 
this decision of their's ver}* sharply K 

Having transcribed the censure of Mr. Pope, who, 
indeed, somewhat too hastily, suspects the line in 
Homer for an Interpolation, our critic fastens upon 
him directly. En cor Zenodoti, en jecur Crate- 
;ri8! But foul language and £Eiir criticism are difier- 
ent things \ and what he offers of tlie latter rather 
accounts for than justifies the former. All he says 
on the subject, is in the good old way of authorities^ 
which be diligently rakes together out of every comer 
of Greek and Roman antiquity. FVom all these he 
concludes, as he thinks, irresistibly, not that the 
passage in question might be genuin (for that few 
would dispute with him) but that the kind of expnes- 

S Notes on the stonf of Photic, [v. ^.] 

t» Jacobi PiiiLipri D' Orville Jnimadversiones in Chakix. 
Aphuod. lib iv. c. 4. 
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tixm itself is a real beauty. Batm ehoMth est : 
Jmnesta figxxrtu Though, to tbe piaisj^ of his 4il8- 
cretion be it rememberes^ he <does not ei^n iR^ntorie 
on this assertion, without his usual sup.por,t Qf 
precedent. And, for want of a better, bt takes up 
with old Servms. For«so, it seems, this giwxaQ|Hiim 
hath declared himself, with re^ot to so^ae eK.pi^- 
sions of the same kind in Vir^L 

Btrt let ?him make the 4)est of his autborities. 
<Anfl, ndben iie bas done that, I isilmil'take'the liberty' 
^ ussnve him, that the-persons, he vcontends s^insit, 
do not thiiik theniaelves, in the least, conoepned 
*wi& ihem. Tor, ^tihoogh he believes it an unde- 
niable maxim, Critici non esse inquirerey ^MrUm 
.recte autor quid scripserity ^ed ctnomnino aksortp" 
serit'^: yet, in the case beforeus, he must not be 
:8uqprized, if others do not so conceive of ift. 

Indeed, where the critic would defend iheauHien* 

^ieity of a word or expression, the vfzy oi pveoed^nt 

is> doubtless, the very best, that common .-^^ose 

tallows to.be taken. For the evidence ^ifaet, at once, 

'bears down all suspicion of cormiption or intenpokt- 

• Hon. Again ; if the elegance of single words (or 

of intire phrases, where the suspicion turns- on 1 the 

joddity oruncpmnumeas of the construction^ only) be 

:the matter in dispute, full and precise authorities 

must decideit. For e/egtince, here, means nothing 

«lse but -the practice of -the best writers. And .thus 

2 Ibid, ifiol. ii.p^335. 
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far I would join issue with the learned censurer; and 
nhould think he did well in prescribing this rule to 
himself in the correction of approved^ ancieitt 
authors. '/ • . • ' v 

But what have these cases to do with the point in 
question? The objection is made, not to wordsy 
which alone are capable of being justified by autho- 
rity, but to things, which must ever be what diey 
are, in spite of it. This mode of writing is. shewn 
to be abundantly defective, for reasons taken, froto 
, the nature nf our ideas, and the end and genius cf 
the nobler forms of composition. And what is it lo 
tell us, that great writers have overlooked or neglect- 
ed them ? 

1. In our customary train of thinking, the mind 
is carried along, in succession, from one clear and 
distinct idea to atwther. Or, if the attention be 
at once employed on tivo senses, there is ever such a 
close and near analogy betwixt them, that the 
perceptive faculty, easily and almost instaintaneously 
passing from the one to the other, is not divided in 
its regards betwixt them, but even seems to itself fo 
consider them, as one : as is the case with metaphor : 
and, universally, with all the just forms of allusion. 
The union between the literal and Jiguraiive sense 
is so strict, that they run together in the imagination; 
and the effect of the figure is only to let in fresh 
light and lustre on the literal meaning. But now, 
when two different, unconnected ideas are obtruded, 
at the same time upon us, the mind suffers a kind of 
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violence and distraction^ and is thereby put out of 
that natural state, in which it so much delights. 
To take the learned writer*s instance from Polytius: 
EAniAA xtL\ KEIPA HPOSAAMBANEIN. How 
difierent is the idea of collecting forces ^ and of that 
act of the miiid, which we call taking courage I 
These two perceptions Vixe not only distinct from each 
other; but totally unconnected by any natural bond 
of relationship betwixt them. And yet the word 
nPOSAAMBANEIN must be seen in this double 
view, before we can take the full meaning of the 
historian. 

2. TTiis conjunction of unrelated ideas, by the 
means of a common term, agrees as ill to the end 
and genius of the writer's composition^ as the na- 
tutalhent and constitution of the mind. For the 
question is orily about the greater poetry, which 

* ♦ 

addresses itself to the passions, or imagination- 
And, in eitlier case, this play of words which Mr. 
Pope condemns, must be highly out of season. 

When we are necessitated, as it were, to look 
diflferent ways, and actually to contemplate two ua- 
connected sigiiifications of the same word, before we 
can thoroughly comprehend its purpose, the mind 
is more amused by this fanciful conjunction of ideas, 
than is consistent with the artless, undesigning 
simplicity oi passion. It disturbs and interrupts the 
flow of affectiony by presenting this disparted image 
to the fancy. Again ; where fancy itself is sotely 
addressed, as iii the nobler descriptive species^ this 
arbitrary assemblage of ideas is not less improper. 
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I 

\ 

For tbe poet's business js j)ow^ to af^toni^h or /sf\t^r^ 
tain t^e miivl with a ^ccessipn of great or pegff^ifii/il 
im^l^. An^ jthe ifttiervenitiqtt vf this jj^igg^> fr^cV^ 
diverts the tho.ug^t ifo^ cofitfein{^^i;kg V^s pr9|t^ 
sc^ery. We sho^I4 he adj^niring soiipe jl^Jift^ 
reypree^ntation of ^atfir^y ^^ j^re .<$tf3jpi^^ ^n f 
sudden^ to ob^rve ti^e y^r^tc^r's ar^t^ {K^hf^ ^fHS^S^V 
can fetdi, p\it of one wvcd, two ^ch. /qre^gn ^^^ 
disci^epat^ meanings. 

In the 'Vghter forms of poQtry indee<^> {^e^ f99F^ 
especially in the hu^rlesque ,epiCf ihh j^%<;t{^n jogff 
its place; as in that line of Mr. Pope^ ^H9)^^ 
this critic ; 

sometimes counsel takes^ and sometimes tea. 

For 1. The writer's intention is here^ V^9f^i9^k^ 
the passions, or transport the fancu. but solely to 
divert and amuse. A^nd to s^ch enfl this speqios of 
trifling is very apposite. 2. The manner, wjhiqh 
the burlesque epic takes .to. divert, is by confounding 
great things with small. A mode of speech ^ift^eu, 
which .favours such confusion, is directly to its jjur- 
pose. 3. This poem is, by its nature, mtyricaly 
and, like the old comedij, delights in exposing the 
faults and vices of composition. So that the eapres* 
sion is here properly employed (and this was, per- 
haps, i\\ejirst view of the writer) to ridicule the use 
oi\tm groove ivorJis. If M. D'Orville then could 
seriously design to confute Mr. Pope^s criticism by 
his own practice in that line of the Rape of the 
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tjock, he has only shewn^ that he does not, in the 
lea^, co^jiiiehend the retil genius of this poem. 
But td return : 

ft 

There is, as ap})ear§ to me, but one case, in which 
this double ^en^e of words can be admitted in th^ 
more solemn forms of poetry. It is, when, besides 
the plain literal theahing, which the context d^^^ 
ihatids, the hiind is carried forward to some more 
illustrious and important object. We have an in- 
stance in the famous line of Virgil, 

AltoUem humeris famamque etfata iiepoium. 
But this i^ so far from contradicting, that it furthers 
the ^itter^s J>roper ititention. We are not called off 
from the subject matter to the observation of a con- 
ceit, but to the admiration of kindred sublime con- 
ceptions. For even hfere, it is to be observed, there 
is always i-equired sbthe previous dependency And re- 
lationship, though not ejctremely obvious, in the 
Aaturfes of the things themselves, whereon to ground 
dhd justify the analogy. OtheriVise, the intention - 
of the dottbk sense is perj^ly infeiciusslble. 

But thfe instance froih Vil-gil, as we haVe seeti it 
explain!^ (and fot- the first tiitie) by a great critic^, 
is so cUfit>u^, that I shdil ht allowed to enlarge a little 
upon it : ahd the rathei* as VirgiFs practice in thii^ 
tnstihce idH let ms into the true secret of conductju]^ 
these double iensei. 

The coiniheht of Sirvim 6fi this line is remark 
iVte. '' Hone vfef^suth ndtaiit Critici, ^i^ad ixxpkr^ 
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" flue €t inutiliter additum, nee coiivenientera gra-^ 
" viVa/i ejus, namque est magis neotericus'\ Mr. 
Addison conceived of it in the same manner when he 
said, " This was the only witty line in the :^neis^;^ 
meaning, such a hne as Ovid would have written. 
We see the opinion which these Critics entertained 
of the double sense ^ in general, in the greater PoCr 
try. They esteemed it a wanton play of fancy, mis- 
becoming the dignity of the writer's work, and the 
gravity of his character. They took it, in short, 
for a mere modern flourish, totally different from 
the pure unaffected manner of genuln antiquity-. 
And thus far they unquestionably judged right. 
Their, defect was in not seeing that the use of it, as 
here employed by the Poet, was an exception to the 
general rule. But to have seen this was not, per- 
haps, to be expected even from these Critics. 

However, from this want of penetration arose a 
difficulty in determining whether to read, Fax:ta 
or Fata Nepotum. And, as we now undei'stand 
that Servius and his Critics were uttev strangers to 
Virgil's noble idea, it is no wonder they could not 
resolve it. But the latter is the Ppet's own word. 
He considered this shield of celestial rpake as a kind 
of Palladium, like the Anciue,^ which fell from 
Heaven, and used to be carried in procession on the 
shoulders of the Salii. " Qui^^de scutis," says Lac- 
tantius, ^^ jam vetustate putridis dicam ? Quae cum 
<^portant, Deos ipsos &e gesture ^uwL^is suis err^ 
*^ bitrantur^ [Div. Inst. 1. i. c. 21.] 
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I 

Virgil^ in a fine flight of imagination^ alludes to 
this venerable ceremony, comparing^ as it were^ 
the shield of his Hero to the sacred Ancii^e i and 
in conformicy to the practice m that sacred proces- 
sion represents his Hero in the priestly office of 
Religion, ' v 

Attollens HvMETioJamamqiie et fata Nepotum. 

This idea then of the sacred shield, the guard and 
glory of Rome, and on which, in this advanced si- 
tuation, depended the fame and fortune of his coun- 
try, the poet, with extreme elegance and sublimity, 
transfers to the shield which guarded their great 
progenitor, while he was laying the first foundations 
of the Roman Empire. 

But to return to the subject before us. What has 
been said of the irtipropriety of double senses ^ holds 
of the construction of a single term in two senses, 
even though its authorized usage may equally admit 
both. So that I cannot be of a mind with the 
learned critic's icise men^ ; who acknowledge an ex-^ 
treme elegance in this form^ when the governing 
verb equally corresponds to the two substantives. 
But when it properly can be applied but to one of 
them, and with some force and straining only, to 
the second^ as commonly happens with the applica- 
tion of one verb to two substantives j it then dege-* 

r 

nerates, as Mr. Addison observes, into a mere qUib^ 

\ k At inspiciaihus porF5, quid alii« qu\hm correctius st^it, d€ 
)ioc loquendi modo censu£rikt. Agnoscunt enim, etc. p. S99^ 

A A 2 
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6le^ And b utterly inoomtittible with iiie graver 
femtt df comfiDsitiDn* And for this ^ hsave the 
OMcufttnt auduiri^ of the cordati iheibs^vesy who 
retd^' admits Aattm admodum et Kocrajif^rikwri^ 
Jkti arutiokemj si verlmm hoc ah uUtermtro ttbhor- 
reatK Without softening matters, besideis til6 
former absurdity of u second sense^ we are now in« 
debted to a forced and barbarous construction for 
anjf second sense at all. 

But surely this venerable bench of critics, to 
whom our censurer thinks fit to make his solemn 
appeal^ were not aware of the imprudende >of diis 
coneession. For why, if one may presume to ask, 
is the latter use of this ji^iire condemned, but for 
reasons, which sliew the manifest absurdity of 
the thing, however oouhlfi^nced by audiorities ? 
And is not thifs the case of theyor»w ? Or, is th« 
transgression of the standing rules of gpod sense, m 
the judgment of these censors p a more pardonable 
crime in a writer, than of common - usage or gram- 
mar 9 

After all, since he lays so great stress on his aur 
thorities, it may pot be amiss to consider the proper 
force of them. 

The form of speaking under consideration has 
been censured as a trifling, a^ffected witticism^ 
This censure he hopes entirely to «lude by shewing 
it was in use, more especially among two sorts of 
{RBrsons^ Ae least likely to be iaiiected with t»roog 
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tgstej^ the oldest, that 19 to szy, the simple^ ; ^4 
the inost r^ned writers. In sbpr^ he trunks tp 
stop all mouths by alledging ipsta^ces from Hamer 
and V^irgil. 

But what if Honxer and Virgil in the few example 
of this kind to be met with in their writings half? 
erred? And^ which is more, whsit if that very 
simplicity on the one hand, and refinpK^^ qn the 
other, which be builds $0 much upoo^ can be shewon 
to be the nQtural and almost ix^cpsij^ary occasions qf 
their falling into such eirrors ? This, I am per- 
suaded, ws^s tbi^ truth of the case. For, 

1 * In the simpler age^ of learnlngy when, as yet, 
composition is^ not turned into an art, but every 
writer, especially of vdiement and impetuous genius, 
is contented to put down his jSr*^ thoughts^ and, foy 
their €3£pre$sion,^ takes up with the most obvioii9 
words and phrases, that present themselves to him,, 
this improper CQn5.tniction will not be unfrequent. 
For th(5 writer, who is not knowing enough to take 
clfence at these niceties, havin<^ an immediate occa- 
9ton to express tivo things, and Ending one word, 
which, in common usage, at least with a little 
straining, extends to both, he looks no further, but, 
as suspecting no feult, employs it without scruple. 
And I am the more confirmed in this account, from 
observing, that sometimes, where the governing 
verb cannot be made to bear this double sense, and 
yet the meaning of the writer is clear enough froni 
the qpnt^xt^ • tte proper word is altogether o^mtted. 
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Of this kind are several of the modes of speakings 
alledged by the writer as instances of the double 
sense. As in that of Sophocks"*, where Electra, 
giving orders to Chrysothemis^ about the disposal of 
the hbations, destined for the tomb of her father, 
delivers herself thus, 

AAA' ^* nNOAISIN, tJ 3a6'j(rxa(pffT KONEI 

KPY^ONviv, 
The writer's first intention was to look out for some 
such verby as would equally correspond to zjpoalf 
and xoVei, but this not occurring, he sets down one, 
that only agrees to the last, and leaves the other to 
be understood or supplied by the reader ; as it easily 
might; the scope of the place necessarily directing 
hiK> to it. It cannot be supposed, that Sophocles 
designed to say, xpx^^ov Tsr^oals. There is no affinity 
bi sense or sonnd to lead him to such construction. 
Again : in that verse of Homer", 

*irinOI oLlptriTroleg, xoli moixl7,a TEYXF EKEITO, 

the poet neyer n^eant to say wrjroi ^j^iivr^y |>ut iMg»- 
lectingly left it thus, as trusting the nature of th^ 
thing would instruct the readp to supply i^curcuf^ or 
some such word, expressive of thejpo^fwre required,^ 
Nay, writers of more ex^ctnes$ than these simple 
(ireek poets have occasionally overlooked such insuv 
curacies : as Cicero % who, when q[iore intent on his 
argument y than expression^, lets fajl this impropriety^^ 
Nee vero supra terram, sed etiam in intimis ejv5 

» Y. 437- « IMad, r. 327. P N. D. Ii.64. 
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TENEBEis plia'imarum rerum latet utilitas. 'Tis 
plain, the writer, conceiving extat^ patet, or.soBie 
such word, to be necessarily suggested by the tenor 
of his sentence, never troubled hiujself to go back 
to insiert it. Yet. these are brought as examples of 
the double application of single tvcrds. The 
truth is, they are examples of indiligence in the 
writers, and as such, may shew us, how easily they 
might fall, for the same reason, into the impropriety 
of double senses. In those of this class then the im- 
propriety, complained of, is the effect of mere inat- 
tention or carelessness. 

2. On the other hand, when this negligent sim- 
})licity of thinking and speaking gives way to the 
utmost polish and refinement in both, we are then 
to expect it, for the contrary reason. For the more 
obvious and natural forms of writing being, now, 
grown common, are held insipid, and the pviblic 
taste demands to be gratified by the seasoningof a more 
studied and artificial expression. It is not^ enough 
to please, the writer niust find means to strike and 
surprize. And heoce the antithesis^ \he remote 
allusion, and every otHer mode of affected eloquence. 
But of these tTie \first that prevails, is the applica- 

tioh of the double sense. For the general use 

'■...*• . • 

justifying it, it easily passes with tlie reader and 
writer top, for natural expression ; and yet as split- 
ting the attention suddenly, and- at once, on two 
different views, carries with it all the novelty and 
surprize, that are wanted. When the public tast^ 
is not, yet, far goae in this refinement, and the 
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writer hath himself Ihe truest taste (which was Vir« 
gil's ease) such aflfectations will not be veiy common; 
or, when they do occur, will, for the most part, 
be agreeably softened. As in the instance of retrth- 
fue pedem cum voce represstt ; where, by making 
voce immediately dependent on the preposition^ and 
remotely on the verb, he softens the harshness of 
the expression, which seems much more tolerable 
in this form, than if be had put it, pedem vocemque 
represstt. So again in the line, 

Crudeles aras trajectaque pectorajerro 
Nudavitf 

the incongruity of the two senses in nudavity is the 
less perceived from its metaplwrical application to 
one of them. 

But £he (^esire oi pleasing continually ^ which, in 
thp circuin8<;^nces supposed, insensibly grows iixto a 
habit y must, of necessity, betray writers of less ta^te 
and exactness into the frequent commission of this 
fault. Which, as Mr, Addison takes notice, was 
reniarkably the case with Ovid. 

The purpose of all this is to shew, that the use of 
thisybrm of speaking aro^e from negligence ^ or af- 
fect ation^ never from judgment. And sqch being 
the obvious, and, it is presumed, true account of 
the matter, the learned Animtfdvertor oij Ch^rijon 
is left, as I said, to make the best of his quthorities; 
pr, eve|i to enlarge his list of them with the Centu- 
ries^othJLs good friend^, at his leisure. For till he 
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can tell us of a writer^ who^ neither in Ms, tareJfi^^ 
nor amhitiaus hiiimours^ is capable of t)iis folly^ hifi 
^pcomula^ citations^ were they naqre to his jtvx* 
pp^e, th^n pqauy of them are, will do him little ^eiv 
vice. Unless perhaps we are to giye up comrnqg 
s^nse to authority, and pride ourselves on mimick* 
ing the vpry defects of our betters. And eveii hei^ 
he need not be ^t a Ipss for precedents. For sq the 
disciple of Plato, we jar^ told, in former tim^es^ 
^fl^ted to be round'sbouldered, in cojnpliipent to 
their inast^r ; ^nd Aristotle's wqjrshipi^rs, h^c^pae 
^f ^ i^atiiral inipediment in this philosQp|:^er'8 qpi^bt 
thought it to their credit to tur^ Stutfi^mcrers^ And 
without dpubt, while this fashion pr^yaile^i t^ji^os 
were critics, who fQun4 oi|t a Je n^i s^^i qmi \^ tha 
cir of th§ one party, ^pd ir^ the eloqu^wce of i^ 
other- 

BBLM ;] lloface judioieusly describes palnfiug by 
that peculiar circums;taii0s, whiiph does i^Qst hqi^oui 
to this fine art. It is, that, in the hands of ^ f|U)Sv 
ter, it attaehea, not 1h^ ej/e^ 9]»ly> but ^ v^ ^pd^ 
to its representation of the. k^tim^ e^fficfifi qn^ 
maunens. For it is in ^ontemplatigg ^f^eets qf ^ 
kinc|, that the mind, wij^.ftfQ»4^d ^Jgef ft^^fV? 
tion, hangs qn the pioture. Other iu[i]itatii()n& .iftfg? 
phase^ hut thia warms, a^ tr^sposts Wft^, J?0f^ffn 
And, heaause whatever j^^ldro^P^ ita^lj^ }^f9^^^^ 
to the eye, affects U3 most; hene^ it is^ that painting, 
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SO employed, becomes more efficacious to express 
the manners and imprint characters^ than poetry 
itself: or rather, hath the advantages of the best 
and usefuUest species of poetry, the dramatic^ when 
enforced by just action on the stage. 

Quintilian gives it the like preference to Oratory. 
Speaking of the use of action in an orator, he observes, 
** Is [gestus} quantum habeat in oratore, momenti ; 
** satis vfel ex eo patet, quod pleraque, etiam citra 
•^ verba, significat. Quippe non manus solum, sed 
** nutus etiam declarant nostram voluntatem, et in 
mutis pro sermone sunt: et salutatio frequenter 
gine voce intelligitur atque afficit, -et ex ingressu 
vultuque perspicitur habitus animorum : et ani- 
•'mantiurh quoque, sermone carentium, ira, laeti- 
*^ tia, adulatio, et ocutis et quibusdam aliis corporis 
**signis deprehenditun Nee mirum, si ista, quae 
tamen aliquo sunt posita motu, tantum in animis 
valent: quura pictura^ tacens optes, et habitiis 
*^ semper efusdein, sic intimos penetret qffectus^ ui 
^^ ipsam vim dieendi nonnunguam svperare vide- 
^aturvr •' 

•' We see then of what importance it is, since affec-- 
fioks of every kind are equally within bis power, 
that <he painter apply himself to excite only t/iosey 
wlriich are isubservient to godd morak* An impor- 
tance; "6f- Which Aristotle 'hiipsdf (who was no 
etithiisiast in tlie fine arts) was so sensible, that he 
gives it in' charge, amongst other political instruct 

V l5«iT. Orat.xI. 3. ' ' • 
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tiotis, to the governors of youth, ^ that they allow 
them to see no other pictures, than such as have 
this moral aini and tendency ; of which kind were 
more especially those of Polycnotus/' [Polit, 
lib. viii. c. 5.] 

For the manner^ in which this moral efficacy of 
picture is brought about, we find it agreeably ex- 
plained in that conversation of Socrates with Par- 
rhasius in the Memorabilia of Xenophon* Tlie 
whole may be worth considering. 

^^ Painting, said Socrates, one day, in a conver- 
^ sation with the painter Parrhasius, is, 1 think, 
*^ the resemblance or imitation of sensible objects. 
^^ For you represent in colours, bodies of all sorts, 
^^ hollow and projecting^ bright and obscure, hard 
*^ and soft, old and new. ^^ We do/' And, when 
^^ you would draw beautiful pourtraits, since it is 
*^ not possible to find any single figure of a man, 
*^ faultless in all its parts and of exact proportion ; 
*^ your way is to collect, fi^om several, those mem- 
** hers or features, which are most perfect in each, 
^^ and so, by joining them together, to compound! 
one whole body, completely beautiful. **That 
is our method." What then, continued Socrates, 
** and are you not able, also, to imitate in colours, 
" the MANNERS ; those tendencies and dispositions 
*^ of the soijl, which are benevolent, friendly, and 
" amiable ; such as inspire love and affection into 
" the heart, and whose soft insinuations carry witl^ 
^ them the power of persuasion ? 
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" How, replied Pairhasiug, c^n the peqcil irajt^te 
'^ ^A(?/, which hath no proportion, colour, or ainy 
*^ other of those properties, you hwe bepB jqst npfvr 
enumerating, as tlie objects of sighi ?** Wby^ i? it 
not true, returned Socrates, that & man soqietiipfff 
casts a kind, sometimes, ^n aw^rjr, Ipok om others ? 
It is.** There must then be som^thii^ in the 
^ qres capable of expressing tho$e pas^iiw*?. ^^ There 
'^ ipust.*^ An(J is there i^pt a wide diifibreoc^ b^ 
*^ tween the look of him^ who tak^i? part in thi? priit- 
sperity of a friend, and another, who sympathises 
wft^ hiiP in his sorrows ? ^^ Unjck|2htedly> th^e is 
^ the widest. Xhc cwntenance, in the ojoie c^se^ex- 
'^ presses joy, in the otherj,. coQcern." Th^W af- 
^ Ceptioi^ n^ay then be reppeseqted in pifst^. 
^ Tjt^y m^y so,"* In like ro^wer^ ^ odi^r di^p^ 
^ sitipns of our nature, the tqft^ (»fd thfi libercih 
•* the^ ^iQ^ct and ungenerqfw^ th^ t^mf^oJt^ ifnd 
^ th^ firt^^ent, the petulant and profiigate, tfe^ae 
^ ^re severally discernifble by the look pr attifu^ : 
" *wd that, whether we observe men. in action^ or 
^ tkt rent* " They ^e.** And th^se, therefive, 
^^ cqme within the power of graphical ifqEiitation 2 
^ They do/' Which then, eo^cludied Soew^te^, do 
•^ ym beKeve, men take the greatest pl^q$qre in 
«^ contemjdfiting ; wch invitations,, ^ set hefem 
^ them the good, the Lav5xv> and the wmr^ os 
^^ those, \yhich represent the bad, the ii^^fUh, 
^^ and the ugly, qualities and qffef:tiqn^ of hu^na-- 
^^ nity ? There c^in be no doubt, «iid Parrh^ivsi» 
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** cJf their giving the prefetenc^ to the Bt-meh" 
£Lib. iii.] 

*rhfe cdntlusioA, the philosoj^i^ drives al in this 
CDttVerfeatiott, and wliich the paifiier readily cioncedes 
to hitti, is what, I juti persuaded, ev6ry master of 
the jwt Would be wilhttg tb aiet upon, were he at 
librtty to pu'rstb^ the bent bf his natural genius and 
ii\ielrnatioil. But it unfortunately happens, to the 
.fiifimte prgudit5e of this tmrd^ of imitation, aboVe 
^il others^ that the at-tist designs not so much what 
the dignity of his professioh requires of him, or the 
geniefal ta^te 6t those, he Would tfio^ wish foir his 
Judy's, approves ; as what the rich or noble Cb^i- 
ftoisieur^ who bespeaks his Work, and pre^crifees 
the Subject, demahds. What this has usually been, 
tet the history of ^ifcient ^nd modem painting de- 
elates. . Yet, consider iug its vast power ih morals, 
as ^^ptai'nfed above, on6 cannot enough lament the 
ill destiny of this divine Akx ; wliich, from th^ 
<?haste hand-maid of virtue, hatli been debauched, 
in Violence to her nature, to a shameless prostitute 
6ipkej and proctitress oX ph6tmre. 

117, S^eUll^IMUS ISIDOCti i>OCTiaUE l^OktoAtA 1»AS- 

rtk.] lli'c r^xycn ]?6etae have at all times been 
^itig^taed by the wiist and good, or, rather, have been 

H^^tliere havmg been sucti wretehed^ a« the Winter ^utathA 
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reverenced, as Plato speaks, tStnrs^ zrari^es f^S <r©^ 

As for tlie iNDOCTi, we may take their character 
as drawa by the severe, but just pen of our great 
Milton — " Poetas equidem ver^ doctos et diligo et 
** coIo et audiendo saepissim^ delector — - istos ver4 
*^ versiculorum nugivendos quis non oderit ? quo 
'^ genere nihil stultius ant vanius aut corruptius,, aut 
*' mendacius. Laudant^ vituperant, sine deFectu, 
sine discrimine, judicio aut modo, nunc principes, 
nunc plebeios, doctos juxta atque indoctos, pro- 
bos an improbos perind^ habent ; prout cantharus, 
aut spes nummuli, aut fatuus ille furor inflat ac. 
*' rapit ; congestis undique et verborum et rerum 
" tot discoloribus ineptiis tamque putidis, ut laudar 
turn long^ praestet sileri, et pravo, quod aiunt, 
vivere naso, quam sic laudari : vituperatus vero 
^' qui sit, baud mediocri san^ honori sibi ducat, se 
'* tam absurdis, tam stolidis nebulonibus displicere." 
D^F. Secund. pro Pop. Ang. p. 337. 4*** Lond. 1753, 

118. HiC ERROR TAMEN, &C.] What foUoVVS 

from hence to v. 136, containing an encomium on 
the office of poets, is one of the leading beauties in 
the epistle. Its artifice consists in this, that, under 
the cover of a negligent commendation, interspersed 
with even some traits of pleasantry upon them, it 
insinuates to the emperor, in the manner the least, 
offensive and ostentatious, the genuin merits, and 
even sacredness of their character. The whote is 1^ 
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fiue instance of that address, which, in delivering 
rules for this kind of writing, the poet prescribes 
elsewhere. 

Et senirmne opus est ni6db tristi, saepejocoso^ 
Defendente vicem modb Rhetor is at que Poetae ; 
Interdum urbani parcentis viribus atgiue 

EXTENUANTIS EAS CONSULTO. [l S. X. 14.] 

This conduct, in the place before us, shews the 
poet's exquisite knowledge of human nature. For 
there is no surer method of removing prejudices, 
and gaining over others to an esteem of 'any thing 
we would recommend, than by not appearing to lay 
too great a stress on it ourselves. It is, further, a 
proof of his intimate acquaintance with the peculiar 
turn of the great ; who, not being forward to think 
highly of any thing but themselves and their own dig- 
nities, are, with difficulty, brought \o conceive ct 
other accomplishments, as of much value ; and can 
only be won by the fair and candid address of their 
apologist, who must be sure not to caiTy his praises 
^d pretensions too high. It is this art of entering 
in'ko the characters^ prejudices^ and expectations of 
others, and of knowing to suit our application, pru- 
dently, but with innocence, to them, which con^- 
stitutes what we call a knowledge or the world. 
An art, of which the great poet was a consummate 
mastet, and than which there cannot be a more us&^ 
ful or amiable quality. Only we must take care not 
fo confound it with that supple, versatile, ^d jn- 
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ttf^in^ gfehius, which, takirtg all shapes, and re- 
fccliiig all characters, genemlly passes for it in the 
commerce of the world, or rather is priced much 
above it 5 hut, as requiring no other talents in the 
possessor than those of a iow cunning and c&rmpt 
design, is of all others the most mischievous, worth- 
less, and contemptible character, that infesits human 
life. 

118. HiC ERROR TAMEN ET LEVIS HAEC INSANIA 
aUANTAS VikTUTES HABEAT, SIC COLLI Gli l] This 

apology for poets, and, in them, for poetry itself, 
though delivered with much apparent negligence 
and unconcern, yet, if considered, will be found to 
comprizfe in it every thing, that any, or all, of its 
most zealous advocates have ever pretended in its 
behalf. . For it comprehends, 

I. [From V. 1 18 to 124,] the i^ersonal good 
aUALiTiES OF THE POET. Nothing is more insisted 
on by those, who take upon themselves the patron- 
age and recommendation of any ar^, than that it 
tends to raise in the professor o( it all those virtues, 
which contribute most to his own proper enjoyment, 
and render him most agreeable to others. Now* 
this, it seems, may be urged, on the side ofpoctrj/, 
with a peculiar force, ^or not only the stu^t/ of 
this art hath a direct tehdency to produce a neglect 
or disregard of' ivorldly tumours and emoluments 
(from the too eager appetite of which almost all th^ 
cdtarniti^s, as well as the more unfriendly vices, of 
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men arise) bqt he, whom the benign slspect of the 
muse hath glanced upon and destined for her pecu- 
liar service, is, hy, constitution, which is ever the 
best security, fortififed iagainst the attacks of theni. 
Thus his RAPTURES in the enjoyment of his muse 
make him overlook the common accidents of life 
(v. 121] ; he is generous, open, and undesignipg^ 
hy NATURfi [v. 122] ; to which we must not forget 
to add, that he is temperate, that is to say, paor^ 
by p&OF£ssio?r. 

VIVTT SILiaUIS ET PANE SECUXDO. 
II. [From v. 124 to 132.] THE UTILITY OF THB 

POET TO THE STATE t and this both on a c/t^/7 and 
^nora/ -account. For, 1. the poets, whom we read 
in ottr younger years, and from whom we learn 
the power of words, and hidden harmony of nvm* 
bers, that is, as a profound Scotchman teaches, the 
^st and most essential principles of eloquence ^ 
enable, by degrees, and instruct their pupil to appear 
with advantage, in that extensively usefijl capacity 
of a . public speaker. And, indeed, graver writers, 
than our poet,, have sent the orator to this schooh 
But tlie pretensions of poetry go much farther.- It 
delights [from. v. 130 to 132] to immortalize khe 
triumphs of virtue: to record or feign illustrfbus 
examples of heroic worth, for the service "of the 
rising age : and, which is the last ahd best fruit of 
philosophy itself, it can relieve even the languor of 

"• See an essay oa the Composition of the Antlents^ by J. 
Geddbs> Esq. 

VOL. I. B B 
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Ul^Jiealth, and susfatn pwerty ^hi^rstelf under the 
scorn and inisult of cbntumelK>us opnl^hce. 2-. In 
a inoral view its services are not tess 'canfiiderabfe. 
(For it may be observed the poet tv'as so far df a 
mind with the phtlosopker, to give no qiiai-terto 
ifnmoral foAs). And to this ehd it serveia, 1. [v. 
127] in turning the ear of ymdhfroia thzX t^rly 
corrupter of its tnnocetice, the sedocement of tl loose 
and impure communication. 2. Neit [lr. 1^*8] in 
forming our riper age (which it does with all the 
address and tenderness oi friendship : Awcis prae- 
ceptis) hy the sanctity and wtsdam of its precepts. 
And, 3. which is the ptoper office of tragedy, in 
correcting the excesses (f the natural rpdssi&ns [v. 
i 22] . The reader who doth not turn himself to the 
original, will be apt to mistake this detail of the 
virtues of poetiy, for aft account of the Policy and 
Legislation of aftcieiit and modern times ; wtioae 
proudest boast, when the 'philanthropy of tlherr en- 
thusiastic projectors ran at the highest, wKs ^brit to 
prevent the ifnpres'sions of' vice : to form the mind 
to hAbits (^virtue : and to curb and regulate tlie 
passions, 

HI. His sBkvtcEs to Reogion. This might 
well endugh be said, whether by religichi we under- 
stimd an internal reverence of the Gods, which 
poetry 'first kiid princ^iklly ititeftded ; or their papu-- 
lar adoratitin ^and tDonskip, which, by \t&fictionsy 
as of necessity conforming to the received fancies of 
su{ierstition, it nlust greatly tend to promote and 
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nbfbli^. But the pciet^ ftttfUny seieing a ciroam- 
stance, wjbich supposes saod incliideB iu it both these 
iiespeots, rendeiTS bis defence y2^y int^restuag. 

AH jbbe cusfofRary addre^a^s of Heathenism to 
its gods, Hiose espeoially on any great ai^d solemn 
emergency, were the work of *he ,poet. For nuture^ 
it seems, had taught the pa^n worlds what the 
Hebrew Prophets themselves did not diad^M^n Xp 
practice, that, to hft the imagination, and, with it^ 
'the sltiggtsh. ^^ScjQloons «f ^laan nature^ .to Heaven, 
it was expedieot to Uy d^d cNa cfvery assistance of 
art. Th^ therdb)?e .piie«ftiRtQd their supplications 
to *the Divinity in the richest and brightest dress 
of eloquence^ which is poetry. Not to insist, that 
devaiimi, when smoes^e a»d a^d^wt, from its very 
matvrcy enkindles a *glow of thought^ whidh com- 
jsiunicates stroi^ly with $be transports of poetry. 
•Hence i6e tar^uoige of the Gods {for so was poetrry 
-accounted, as well ir^m ite ^berng the divinest ^pe- 
.ctes of communication, our .vude conceptions can 
well frame even for superior int^lligencies, as JPor 
1:hat it vms the fitteist vehicle of our i^pplicatiqns j^ 
ihem) bec^une not the ornament only, but an essWr 
i^/ in the oeremonifltl, of paganism. And dtis, to- 
gether with an Bl\n^on^ Mjarm^ptddic prayer 
i^foT such >was :his jeciii^tir ode) composed ^y hiii)^)f, 
^ives, at once, a graoe andfSufaUmity to itfaiii pieirt df 
the apology, which ftie:perfectiiy inimitable. 

Thus bath the; great poet, in>tlie!campaAS of :a fe.w 
lines, idrawn iogietber acompteikeidefenGe.of hi^ m^. 

BB 2 



For what more coiild the Warmest admirer oF poetry, 
*6r, because zeal is quickened by opposition, what 
more could the vehement declaimer against Plato 
(who proscribed it), urge in its behalf, than that it 
furnishes, to' the poet himself, the surest means of 
saiitari/ and social enjoyment: and further serves 
to the rtost important civil, moral,' and. religious 
purposes? ... 

r •■ r , . . < •• 

I 

' ' 119. ' — VATIS AVARUS NoN*TeA[ERE ESt ANIMUS:] 

'There is an unlucky Italian pfov^rt), Afrhicb says, 
*Cki ben scriv€j non sdfu tnai riccol-^lHYie true 
'reason, without doubt, is here giv^n by the poet.' * 

•'1 24. MiLmAE- auAMauAM' piger et . maltjsI,^ 

The obsenratidn lias much grace," aa referring to 

-himselfy who' had accpnred no credit,' as a soldier, 

in the civil tx^ars of his country. — ^We have an exl- 

atriple of thi^ misalliance between the poetic tod mr- 

'litury character, recorded in the history of oiir own 

"civilVafs, which may be just worth mentioiiiHg. 

'Sif« P. Warwick, • speakinjg of the fkmous Earl of 

'N6iHA:astte^ obserTOs •^^ " his edge had too much of 

•^^^h€» razor in it; for he had aitincture of a romantic 

*^.^*ipirit; and l^d the mirfortune to have somewhat 

<*^ .of the Poitin him ; ^so* as ^^be chose Sir • William 

^*v.* D&^enafet, ^n'ciminent gjoodpoet, and loyal gen-^ 

"^ tlemariy to be liecitenantngeneral of his ordnance; 

^*:^'hife*iiiclination* of* his:o\^ii,. and such kind of 

*" witty iiociety (to be modest in .the Expressions of 
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'9 it) divertedrmaiiy coundlsi an4 lost m^ny oppor- 
*^ tunities, which the nature^pf that affair, this great 
*f man had now entered into, required/' MEWtoiRS, 

Pt235. 

• »• .. • . ;* 

~ 132. Castis cum.pceris, Scci] We have, before, 
taken notice, how properly the poet, for the easier 
sMid more, succfs^sfijl introduction of his apology,, 
assumed, the person ur^c^i^ parceniis viribus. We 
sifee him here, in that.of RhetorM aique Poetae. 
For admpnished) as it ^er^, by the rising dignity of 
bis 9ubjecty which led him from the morale, ta 
speak of the religious uses of poetry^ h$ insensibly . 
drops the badineu?', and takei an air, not of serious* 
ness only, but of solemnity. This change is made; 
with art. For the attention is carried from the uses 
of poetry, in consoling the unhappy^ by the easiest 
transition imaginable, to. the still n^ore solema apr 
plication of .it to the offices of piety. And its tise 
is, to impress on the mind a stroqger sense of thj^v 
weiglit of the poet'-s plea, than could have been ex- 
pected from a more direct apd continued declam^«r 
tiopi For thi^ is ^the constant and natiiral effect p| 
knowing to pass from gay to severe, with graOe^an^- 
dignity. . J.-^.. 

. 169. Sep habe-;!; CpMQEQiA tanTo plus oneru^ 
ayANTo vENiAE.MXNys.} ^Tragedy, whose intentiori 
is to affect, may secure ;w}iat is most essential tp its 
hindj though it fail in soqi^^miputer Tesemblanq^% 
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However this restraint upon tragedy does not 
prove that, upon the whole, it has plus aneris. All 
.J can allow, i^, that either drama has tveigkt enough 
i^ all reason, 4ot, the ablest slwulders to ^ustain^ 

177, QUEM TULIT AD Sc£NAM VENTO&O GLORIA 
CURRU, EXANIMAT LENTU 8 SPECTATOR, &C.tOV. l82.] 

.There is an exquisite spirit of pleasantry in these 
lines, which hath quite evaporated in the hands of 
^he critics. These have gravely supposed them to 
come, from the person of the poet, and to contain 
his serious censure of the vanity of poetic fame. 
Whereas, besides the manifest absurdity of the 
thing, its inconsistency with what is delivered else- 
where on this subject [A. P, v. 324.] where the 
Greeks are commended as being j^rae^er laud^m 
nullius ovarii absolutely requires us to understand 
them as proceeding from an objector ; who^ as the 
poet hath very satirically contrived, is left to expose 
himself in the very terms of his objection. He had 
just been blaniing the venality of the Roman dra-r 
matic writers^ . They bad shewn themselves more 
sollicitous Bbosdtjilling their pockets^ than deserv* 
ing the reputation of good poets. And, instead of 
insisting further on., the excellency of this latter 
motive, he stops shor.t, and brings in a bad poet 
Jiimself to laugh at it. . ; 

*^ And what then, says he, you would have us 
'^ yield ourselves tp the very wind and gust of praise; 
^^ ^x\d, dropping all inferior considera^oii^^ drive 
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Y away to^ <the.M{>ecting stage in the ^ f^^d car ^ 
*/ t)aitt-g^foa^:?:. For what? To b.^ dispirited^ o^ 
'^. blawn up .wUH air, as the capri^ous spectator 
" shall think fit to enforce, or withhold, his in- 
spirations. \ And is this 'the mighty benditi of 
your' vaunted - passion fo^ fame ? No ; farewel 
'^ the stage, if the breath of others is that^ on which ^ 
^^ the silly hard is to depend for the coa'tra^taont ior 
^^ enlargement of his ' dunensions.'' To all which 
convincing rhetoric the :poet condescends to say 
nothing; as well knowing, that no truer service isy 
oftentimes, done to virtue or good sense, than 
when a kaaye or fool is left to himself, to employ 
his idle raill^against either. 

These interlocutory passages^ hying open the 
sentiments of those against whom the poet is dis- 
puting, are very frequent. in the critical and moral 
writings of Horace, and 4re well suited to their dra^ 
snatic genius and original. 

2X0, Ille per extentum FiJNEM, &C.J The Ro- 
mans, who were immoderately addicted to spectacles 
of every kjnd^ had in particular esteem the ^iiwam- 
huli, or rope-dancers ; 

Ita populus sttulio stupidus in funambulo 
Animum occuparaf. Prol. in Hecyr. 

From the admiration of whose tricks the expression, 
irep^r extentum Junem^cametodenote, proverbiallyi 
fin uncommon degretf of ec^celUme and perfection 
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^ fMfiy tkiffig. The allusion is, here, niad^ with 
much pk^aspn^ry, as the poet had just been raltying 
their fondness for these extrctordifumf atcMevements. 

Ibid. Ille per extbntum fvnbj^i^ &c. ta v. 2X4*'] 
It is observable, that Horaeej here, n^akes his own 
JheUng the test of poetical merit. Which is said 
with a philosophical exactness. Foi> the pathos in 
tragic, Jmmour in comic^ and the sanle holds of the 
stiblime in the narrati?e, and of every other species 
of excellence in universal poetry, is^ the olyect, not of 
reason^ but sentiment ; and can be estimated only 
from its impression on the mind^ not by any speou- 
lative or general rules. Rule« tliemsdves are indeed 
nothing else but an appeal to estperience ; conclu- 
sions drawn from wide and general observation of 
the aptness and efficacy of certain m^ans to produce 
those impressions. So that feeling or sentimait 
itself is not only the surest, but the sole vitimate 
arbiter of works of genius. 

Yet, though this be true, the i&vention of gene- 
ral rules is not without its merit, nor the appUcor 
tion of them without, its use, ^s may appear from 
the following considerations. * 

It may be- affirmed, universally, of all didc^ftic 
writings that it is employed in referring particular 
facts to general principles. General principles 
themselves can often be referred to others more ge- 
neral ; and these again carried still higher, till we 
come to a single principle, in which all the rest are 
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HTvdived. Whoi tldtt k (km^ aoetioe o^ 
kstU at^nfid ifad bighoib pcrfcctki^ ''n- 

•The aecouDt, here givrcrv nfight le illiisttraiited 
frdm ' variotts imtaiiciesv . Bhit k wiU bd siiffident to 
eottfine oqrseli^ta ta the singiB one of eHUdvmi bf 
whkh I Bndierstuid that species of diadbdie writifig, 
whieb refers to general fyles the virtues and faults 
of compositioeu And the ptrfection of this art 
would consist in an ability to refer every beauty and 
bfemish to a separate class ; and epery cIass, by a 
gradual progtession^ to some one single principle. 
But the art is, as.yet^ &r short ol^ perfection. For 
mmy of these beauties and blemishes can be referred 
to no general rale at all ; and the rules^ which have 
been discovered, seem many of them unconnected, 
and not reducible to a common principle. It must 
be admitted however that such critics are employed 
in their proper office, as contribute to the confirm-- 
ation of rules already established^ or the invention 
of new ones. 

Rules already established are then confirmed^ 
when more particulars are referred to them. The 
invention of new rules implies, l . A collection of 
various particulars, not yet regulated. 2. A dis-' 
covery of those circumstances of resemblance or 
agreement, whereby they become capable of being 
regulated. And 3. A subsequent regulation of 
them, or arrangement into one class according to such 
circumstances of agreement. When this is done, 
the rule is com^deted. But if the critic is not able 
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to. (Observe any common ciFCumstance of resemUaiibe 
in the several particulars be hath collected^ bywhick 
^eyxnay^ all of tbem, be referred to one general 
class^ he hath then made no advancement in the 
art of criticism. Yet the collection of his particular 
observations may be of use to other critics ; just as 
collections of natural history, though no part of 
philosophy, may yet assist philosophical inquirers. 

We see then from this general view of the matter, 
that the merit of inventing general rules consists in 
reducing criticism to an art ; and that the use of 
applying them, in practice, when :tlie ^rt is thu» 
formed, is, to direct the caprices of taste by the 
authority of rule, which we call reason. 

And, thus much being premised, we shall now be 
able to form a proper judgment of the method, which 
some of the most admired. of the. ancients, as well 
as moderns, have taken in this work of criticizing. 
The most eminent, at least the most .popular, are, 
perhaps, Longinus, of the Greeks ; P. Bouhours, 
of the French; and Mr. Addison, with, iis in 
England. 

I. Jill the beautiful passages, which Longinus 
cites, are referred by him to Jive general classes. 
And 2dly, These general classes belong all to the 
common principle of sublimity. He does not say 
this passage is excellent j but assigns the kind of 
excellence, viz. sublimity. Neither does he content 
himself with the general notion of sublimity y but 
{lames the species^ viz. Grandeur of sentimeutg 
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^power tif /moving the passions ^ &c. His work 
tbitefore Enables us ^ta^ cfa^^i? • our perceptions of 
:«xcell«iice, and consequently is forfned on th^ true 
plan of criticism. 

'2;: The^ame may be obsferved of P. Bouhours. 
The jiassages^ cited by iiim^ are never mentioned 
in general terms as good or bad : but are instances 
of good or had seiitimefit. This is tlie genus, in 
iTfhibh all his instances are comprclh^nded : but of 
this genus he marks also the distinct Species: He- 
does not say, this sentiment Is goo^; but it is subr 
lime, or natural, or beautiful, or delicate: or, that 
another sentiment is iaef ; but that it is mean, or 
fiUse^ or deformed, . or affected. To these several 
classes he refers his particular inst^nees : and these 
classes themselves are referred to the more com- 
prehenaivQ. principles : of the e^gellenee or fault of 
single sentiment, as opposed to the various other 
eicellehcies and &ults, whicb are observed in com- 
position. . , 

3. Mr. Addison, in his criticism on Miltom 
proceeded In like nfianner^ ¥6t^ first, these remarks 
are evidently applicable to the general observations 
on the poem; i^pi which every thing is referred to 
the common heads oi fable, morals^ sentiments, 
and language ; and even the specific excellencies and 
faulU Gonsidared under each head distinctly marked 
out. Secondly, The samiQ is true concerning many 
of the observations on particular passages. Th^ 
reader is not only tokl^ that a passage has merit ; bpt 
i3 informed what sort of merit belongs to it. 
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Nekber aipe the i«ei»tttning ab wsra gtibroi whidJy 
iritliout use. For snob particidar teantiesJUMliak- 
mi^bes^ us ar« bane^ cMeoted, may yetmne ^ a 
foundation to- future inquirers for middiiig further 4is- 
•coveries. Tbey may be oonsidered >«b isa many 
^single facts, an aitentimi to whiob is exeited by tbe 
atttbority of the critic ; and wben tbese.afe ooBsidesed 
jointly witb such afs others <mky hstve observed, 'those 
general pri^nciples ctf si$mlitude may at lengdi be 
found, wbicb ^bfifH enable ub to eanrtituAe noif' classes 
of poetical merit or bilame. 

Thus fiir the candid reader may go m apoiogiziag 
for the merits of Ib^e writers, dot, as, in socmd 
<Titicism, candout must not be indulged at the ex- 
pence of justice, I Ihfink myself obliged >to add an 
r^bservatien concemin^ their defects ; and tkat^ on 
vrhftt i mu9t thiiik the just pcincipfes here de^ 
livered. 

Though the meCbod, ttuken 'by these wviters, be 
scientifical, the real service they have done <to cri- 
ticism, is not very cornddemble. And the reason 
is, th^ dwell too muchin generals t that is, not only 
the germs to which they, refer their species is too 
large, but those very sobordinate species themselves 
are too comprehensive. 

Of the three critics, mider ocmsideFatiaQ^ the 
most instructive is, unquestionicbty, Longinus. The 
genus itself, under which he raaks bis several 
classes J is as particular as the species of the other 
two. Yet even 7^^ classes ate tmuch too general to 
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c^ivey any v6ty disttnbt and useftil infcmonation] It 
had been still' better, if tbis ifiiie critic had descended 
to loiver arid more minute ptMicularitiegy as i^b* 
ordinate to each class. For to observe of txiysen^ 
titr^entf that it is fgrUnd, or petkeiioy srhd so of the 
other species of subtime, ts saying very little. Pew 
readers want to be irnforonedof this. ' It had been 
sufficient, if any 'notice was to he taken at all of so 
general beauties, to hafve don^ it iti the way, which 
some of the best critics have tafaen, «xf merely 
pointing to them. But couM he have discovered 
and produced to observation those peculiar qnalities 
in sentiment f which occasion the impression of 
grandeur^ pathos, ^c. this li»d been advancing the 
science of critici$m very 'much, as tendiaig to lay 
open the more secret and hidden 'springs of thatp&a- 
sure, which results from poetical composition. 

P. Bauhdurs, as I observed, is still more faahy. 
His very species are^o large, as make his criticism 
almost wholly useless and insigiiificant. 

It gives orie ^into re&rse to soch a writer as 
Mr. Addison arty kivd of merit, -which iie appears 
to have valued himself upon, and which the genera- 
lity of his resUters >have seemed wiUing to allow 1iim. 
Yet it most not be dissembled, that criticism was 
by no means his talent. His taste was truly 
elegant ; but he had neither that vigour of under- 
standing, lior chastised, philosophical spirit, which 
are BO essential to this character, and which we find 
in hardly (any oftbe ancients besides Aristotle^ and 
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but in a very few of the moderns. For what con- 
cerns his criticism on Milton in particular, there was 
this accidental benefit arising from it, that it occa- 
sioned an admirable poet to be read^ and his excel- 
lencies to be observed. But for the merit of the 
work itself, if there beany thing just in the j^/aw, it 
was, because Aristotle and Bossu had taken the same 
route before him* And as to his own proper obser- 
vations, they are for the most part, so general and 
indeterminate, as to afford but little instruction to the 
reader, and are, not unfrecfuently, altogether frivolous. 
They are of a kind witli thbse, in which the French 
critics (for I had rather ^instatice in the defects of 
foreign writers than of our own) so much abound ;. 
and which good judges agree to rank in the worst sort 
of criticism^ To give one example for ail. 

Cardinal Perron, taking occasion to commend 
certain pieces of the poet Ronsard, chuses to de- 
ii ver himself in the following manner : " Prenez de 
lui quelque ,po€m^ que ce soit, il paye toujours son 
lecteur, et quand la verve le prend, 41 se gui^do en 
haut, ilvdus porte jusques dans ks nues, il vous 
" fait voir mille betles choses, 

'^ Que ses saisons sont bten-faites! Que la de- 
f ^ scripdon de la lyre a Bei-taut est admirable ! Que 
*Me discourd au ministre, excellent! Tous ses 
*^ hymnes sont beaux. Gelui de Feternite est admir-- 
^ able; ceux des saisons marm//rax." [Perroniana.J 
What now has the reader learned from this varied 
^riticism^ but that his Eminence .was indeed very 
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fond of his poet; and that he esteemed tiiese several 
pieces to be (what with less expence of words be 
might, iA one breathy have called them) mell^ 
'turned, beautiful, excellent, admirable, nmrveU 
lous^ poems ? To have given us the true character 
of each, and to have marked the precise degree, aa 
well as kind, of merit in these works^ had been a 
task of another nature. 

211. Q.UI PECTUS INANITER ANGIT,] The WOrd 

inaniter as well as falsi, applied in the following 
line to terrores, would otpress that wondrous force 
of dramatic representation, which compels us to 
take part in ye/^n^^adventures and situations, as if 
they were real ; and exercises the passions with the 
same violence, in remote fancied scenes, as in tlie 
present distresses of real life. 

And this is that isovereign quality in poetry, which, 
as an old writer of our own naturally expresses it, is 
of force to hold children from play^ and old men 
from the chimney corner K The poet, in the 
place before us, considers it as a kind of magic vir^ 
tue, which tcansports the spectator into, all places, 
and makes him, occasionally, assume all persons. 
The resemblance holds, also, in this, that its efl^cts 
are instantaneous and irresistible. Rules, art, de^- 
corum, all fall before it. It goes directly to the 
heart, and gains all purposes at ojace. Hence it is, 
that, speaking of a real genius, posseseied of this comr 

■ • »a Philip Sidaef . 
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ihanding power, Horace pronounces him, empba* 
tically, THE POET, 

Illeper extentumfunem mi hi posse videtur 
Ire poETA : 

It being more especially this property, which, of 
itself, discovers the true dramatist, and secures the 
success of his performance, not only without the 
assistance of art, but in direct opposition to its 
clearest dictates. 

This power has been felt on a thousand other 
occasions. But its triumphs were never more con- 
spicuous, than in the famous instance of the Cid of 
V. Corneille ; . which, by the sole means of this en- 
chanting quality, drew along with it the affections 
and applauses of a whole people: notwithstanding 
the manifest transgression of some essential rules, 
the utmost tyranny of jealous power, and, what is 
tnore, in defiance^ of all the authority and good sense 
of one of the justest pieces of criticism in the French 
language, written purposely to discredit and ex- 
pose it- 

• 
^ 224- Cum lamentamur non adparere labores 
NosTROS, &c.] It was remarked upon verse 211, 
that the beauties of a poem can only appear by 
being felt. And they, to whom they do not ap- 
pear in this instance, are the writer's own Jrietidsy 
who, it is not to be supposed, would disguise their 
feelhigs. So that the lamentation^ here spoken of, 
is at once a proof of impertinenee in the poet, and 
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• • • 

t>r the badness of his poetry, which sets the com- 
plaintint in d Very Htliculous light. 

• 

228. Egere V£T£s.] The poet int^nded^ in 
these words, a very just satire on those presummg 
wits and scholars, who, under the pretence of 
getting above distressful want, in reality aspire to 
pubHc honours and preferments ; though this be the 
most inexcusable of all follies (to give it the sofk:est 
name), which can iftfest a man of letters t Both, 
because experience, on which a wise man .would 
chuse to regulate himself, is contrary to these 
hopes ; and, because if literary merit could succeed 
in them, the Reward, as the poet speaks^ 

would either bring 
No joy, or be destructive of the thing : 

That is, the learned would either have no relish for 
the delights of so widely different a situation ; or, 
which hath oftener been the case, would lose the 
learning itself, or the love of it at least, on which 
their pretensions to this reward are founded. 

232. Gratus Alexandro regi magno &c.]} 
This praise of Augustus, arising from the comparison 
of his character with that of Alexander, is extremely 
fine. It had been observed of the Macedonian by 
his historians and panegyrists, that, to the stem 
virtues of the conqueror, he had joined the softer 
accomplishments of the virtuoso, in a just discern- 
tnent and love of poetry, and of the elegant arts. 

c c 2 
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The orie w«s thdilght ekar from his admiration and 
study of Homer: And the others from his famous 
edict concerning Apelles and Lysippus^ could not 
tfe ^nied; Honce Asds mieians to tam both these 
dfeuiMiditoees in his 6l^y to the advantage of hil^ 
prince. 

From his extravagant pay of such a wretched ver* 
^ifler^ as Choerilus, he Would insitniUte^ that Alex- 
andlel^s lover of the muse was, in hct, but a bMnd 
nnintelligent impulse fowavdd ghry. And from 
his greateir skill in the arts ^ scuipturt tehd padnt* 
ing, than of vef^, he reprfesehts him as m^re c5cm- 
temed abotrt the drawing of his figure, than tiie 
pourtraiture of his manners and mhud* Whefeas 
Augustus, by his liberalities to Varius and Virgil, 
had discovered the truest taste in the arty from 
which he expected immortality : and, in trusting to 
that^ as the chief instrument of his iame, had con- 
fe$sed a prior regard to those mental virtues^ which 
are the real ornament of humanity, before that look 
<)f terror y and air and attitude of victor^/, in which 
the brute violence of Alexander most delighted to 
be shewn* 

943 • Mu«ARtJM iKmA] The expression is ba^y i 
as imj^lyk^^ thi*t these im^kges of virtue, which are 
r^resented as of such importance to the glbty of 
princes, aUB not the mere offerings of poetry to 
gpeatni^ssv bu* the free-gifts of the mUse to tht 
poet For it is only fo such tvorks^ as these^ that 
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Horace attributes the wondrou? e:H!icacy of eKpreti- 
ing tbe manners and nmui in fuller ^nrl more dur- 
able relief, than sculpture gives to the exterior 
Jigure. 

Nan magis eappressi vultus per aen-ea signa, 
Quam per vatis opus mores animique virorum 
Clarorum adpareni. 

247. — VijRGiLius.] Virgil is a;ientioned, inthif 
place, simply as a Poet. Tbe precise id^a of his 
poetry is given us elsewhere. 

molle ,atque facetum 
yirgilio annuerunt gaudentes rure Camoenae. 

1 Sat. X. 44* 

But this may appear a sitiwige praise of t^e sw«et 
and pdiished Visgil. It appeared so to Quinctiliany 
who cites t)m paAsage« and explains it> wathoist 
doubt, \ieiy juatly, yet in Auch a way as shews that 
he was nxA quit« certain of the truth of his exphr- 
nation* 

The <mse, I belieme, was this. The i^vAJkcei^mij 
which makes the dtffieu^^ty, bad acqwed^ in -Qiuac- 
tilian's days, the seiase of pieasanty mtty^ wface-^ 
tiousy in -eaKdmsion to .ei^ry oitbor idea, whioh had 
formerly helasiged to it. It is true that, in the Au- 
gustan age, and still .eaclior, Jhcefum was sometimes. 
used in this ^nae* But its proper md origual 
meaning was no more than exacts Jactitafum, heni 
Jmctiem. And in this strict seme^ I hdkve^ it is 
^ays used by Horace. 
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' Malthinus tunicis demissis ambulat : est qui 

Inguen ad ohscoenum suhductis vsquejacetus. 

1 S. II, 25. 
i. c. tucked up^ trim, expedite. 

Mutatis tantum pedibus numerisquefacetus. 

1 S. IV. 7, 
i. e, he [Lucilius] adopted a stricter measure, than 
the writers of the old comedy y or, by changing the 
loose iambic to the Hexameter verse, be gave a proof 
of his art J skill, and improved judgment. 

Jrafer, pater, adde; 

Ut cuique est aetas, if a quemque facetus adopta. 

i.Ep.vi. 55. 
i. e. nicely and accurately adapt your address to 
the age and condition of each. 

I do not recollect any other place where facetus 
is used by 'Horace ; and in all these it seems pro- 
bable to me that the principal idea, conveyed by it, 
is that of care, art, skill, only diflferently modified ac^ 
cording to the subject to which it is applied ; a gown 
tucked up ivith eare-rr-a measure sttuliausly af- 
fected — ^ an address nicely accommodated -^ No 
thought of ridicule or pleasantry intended. 

It is the same in the present instance — 

MOLLE AT&UE FACETUM 

i. e. a softjlowmg versification, and an exquisitely 
finished expression : the two precise, characteristic 
merits of Vii^il's rural poetry. 

This change, in the sense of words, is common 
)n all languages, and creeps in so gradually and iv^-^ 
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perceptibly as to elude the notice, sometimes, of 
the best critics, even in their own language. The 
transition of ideas, in the present instance, may be 
traced thus. As what was wittily said, was most 
studied, artijicialj and exquisite , hence in process 
of iixnefacetum lost its primary sense, and came to 
signify merely, loitty. 

We have a like example in our own language. 
A good wit meant formerly a man of good natural 
sense and understanding : but because what we now 
call wit was observed to be the flower and quintes- 
sence, as it were, of good sense, hence a man of 
with now the exclusive attribute of one who exerts 
his good sense in that peculiar manner. 

247. DiLECTI TIBI ViRGILIUS &C.] It doCS ho- 

nour to the memory of Augustus, that he bore the 
affection, here spoken of, to this amiable poet ; 
who was not more distinguished from his contem- 
porary writers by the force of an original, inventive 
genius, than the lingular benevolence and humanity 
of his character. Yet there have been critics .of so 
perverse a turn, as to discover an inclination, at 
least,, of aidputing both. 

1. Some have taken offence at his supposed un- 
friendly neglpct of Horace, .who, on every occasion, 
shewed himself so reaidy to lavish all his praises oft 
him. But the folly of this: slander is of a piece 
with its malignity, as proceeding on the absurd 
fency, that Virgirs friends might as easily have slid 
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into sucfh works, as the Geocgios aod EneSs^ as l^ose 
cf Horace into the tutIous ocoasional poens, whidi 
employed his |ien« 

Just such another senseieto suspicion iiath i)6en 
raised of his jealousy of Homer's si^rior ^oiy (a 
mce, from which tbe nature of the great poet was 
singularly abhorrent), only, because he did n0t 
Aink fit .to give him the fir«t place among the poets 
in Elysumiy several bundled years t^ore he iiad so 
nrach as made his appearance lapoil emrth. 

But these petty calumnies of his momd chsmeter 
hardly deserve a conftitatioa. What some greater 
authorities bare ol^ectod to his pattictil, may be 
thought more serious. For, 

2. It has been given out by some of better note 
among the moderns, si>nd ifrom thence, according to 
the customary influence of authority, hath become 
the prevailing sentiment pf the generalit?^ of the 
learned, liidt the great poet was more indebted for 
his fame to the exactness ^f his judgment ; to ids 
industry, and a certain trick cf indtati&n, than %o 
the energy of natural genius ; which he is thought 
to have possessed in a very slender degree. 

This charge is founded on the similitude^ whidi 
all acknowledge, betwixt his great woric^ the Aeneis^ 
and the poems of Homer, But, '^ how fer i^ueh mai- 
^ litttde infers imitation ; or, how &r imitotiovi itself 
^ infers an inferiority of natural ^nius in the km^ 
^ tetor/ this :hath never b^n considered. In short 
the a^ir ffdmtatim in poeby, ihom^ Me c^ Itio 
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most curious and interestii^ in all criticism^ hath 
been, hitherto, very little iinderstdod : as may ap- 
pear from hence, that there is not, as far as I can 
learn, one single treatise, now extant, written pur- 
posely to explain it ; the discourse, which the learn- 
ed Menage intended, and which, doubtless, woi^ld 
have given light to this matter, having never, as I 
"know of, been made public. To supply, in some 
measure, this loss, I have thought it not ti^miss to 
put together and methodize a few reflexions of my 
own on this subject, which (because the matter is 
large, and cannot easily be drawn into a compass, 
that suits with the nature of these occasional re- 
marks) the reader will find in a distinct and sepa- 
rate dissertation upon it^. 

CONCLUSIOJN. 

And, now, having explained, in the best manner 
1 could, the two famous Epistles of Horace to Au- 
gustus and the Pisos, it may be exjpected, in con* 
elusion, that I should say something of the rest of 
our poet's critical writings. For his Sermones (un- 
der which general term I include his Epistles) arc 
of two sorts. Moral and Critical; and, though 
both are exquisite, the latter are perhsps, in their 
kind, the more ^perfect of thcitwo; his mom/ prin- 
ciples being sometimes, I believe, liabJe to ^c^p* 
tion, bis critical^ never, 
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but as a perfect model in it ; and of coyne^ tliere* 
fore, this new satirist would be much decried and 
undervalued, on the comparison. This circum- 
stance obliged the poet to reduce this admired 
writer to his real value ; which could not be done 
without thwarting the general admiration^ and 
pointing out his vices and delects in the freest 
manner. This perilous task he di/scharg^d in die 
iv^ satire of his first book, and with nuch rigour of 
criticism, that not only the partizans of Lucilius, in 
the poet's own age, but the most knowing and can- 
did critics of succeedii^ times, weiie disposed to com* 
plain of it. However, the obnoxious step had been 
taken ; and nothing remained but to justify himsdf, 
as Jbe hath done at large, in his x^ satire. 

On the whole, in comparing what he has s^d in 
these two satires with what Quinctilian loKg after 
observed on the subject of them^ tfaove seems no 
reason to conclude, that the poet judged ill ; 
though he expressed his juc(gment in such tergosas 
he would, no doubt^ have something softened (out 
of complaisance to the general sentitment, and .a 
becoming defereaceto the real merits ^fl^^ master), 
if his adversaries had been more modarake m urging 
their dharge^ or if the occasion had not been jbo 

samg. 

Lastly^ this attack on LucUius produoed, or 
ratl^r involved in it, a third quarrel. Thcpoet'* 
main objection to Lucilius was bis careless, verbose, 
and hasty composition^ wliadb his adimiiiers, no 
doubt^ called genius^ £race^ .a^id strength. TJiis 
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being an inteterieite folly among his countrymen^ he 
gives it no quarter. Through all his critical works, 
he employs the utmost force of his wit and good 
flense to expose it: And his own writhigs, being at 
the same time supremely correct^ afforded his ene- 
mies (which would provoke them still more) no 
advantage ligainst him. Yet they attempted^ as 
they could, to repay his perpetual reproaches on the 
popular writers for their neglect of limae laAor, by 
objecting to him^ in their turn, that what he wrote 
was sine nervis : and this, though they fielt hhjbrce 
themselves^ and though another set of men were 
complaining, at the same time, of ^ his severity. 

Sunt qmbus in satyrd videor nimis acer— 

SINE NERVls altera quicquid 

Composmpars esse putat^ similesque mevrum 

Mille die versus deduci posse — 
Hi^detraetors satirically alludiiig, in these last words'^ 
to his chaise again&t LuciHus-^^ 

in hor& saep^ ducentois^ 

Ut magnum^ versus dictabat, stans pede in uno. 

It is not my purpose, in this ,plac^, to enlarge 
further on the character of Lucilius, whose icordy 
satires gave occasion to our poet's criticism. Seve- 
ral of the ancient writers speak of him occasionally, 
in terms of the highest applause ; and without doubt, 
he was a poet of distinguished merit. Yet it will 
hardly be thought, at this day, that it could be any 
discredit to him to be censured^ rivalled, and ex- 
cell^ by Horace.. 
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What I have here put together is only to furnish 
tiie young reader with the proper Rev* to Horace's 
critical works, which generally turn on his own 
vindication^ against the enemies of satire — the 
admirers of Lucilius — and the patrons of loose 
and incorrect composition. 

In managing these several topics, he has found 
means to introduce a great deal of exquisite criticism. 
And though his scattered ghservations go but a 
little way towards making up a complete critical 
system, yet they are so luminous^ as the French 
speak, that is, they are so replete with good sense, 
and extend so much further than to the case to which 
they are immediately applied, that they furnish 
many of the principles on which such a system, if 
ever it be taken in hand, must be constructed : And, 
without carrying matters too far, we may safely 
affirm of these Critical Discourses, that, next to 
Aristotle's immortal work, they are the most valua* 
ble remains of ancient art upon this subject. 

JTAe End of the Notfis on the Epistle to Augustus. 
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